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ACT Ill SCENE IV. ANOTHER ROOM IN THE CASTLE 


HAMLET: “ Why look vou there! look, bow it steals away! 
My father, in bis babit as be lived! 
Look, u here he Zoes, even now, out at the portal Fr 
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“Hamlet” 


CRITICAL COMMENT BY 


PICTURES BY 


OW is it that upon this one play 
of Shakespeare’s, so vast has been 


the body of criticism, that it forms 
a literature, and that, so various has it 


been, it may be said to express the 
opinions and also the whims and _ idio- 
synerasies of the entire writing frater- 
nity of the British Empire, of Europe, 
and of America? How is it, that, if all 
the printed words that have been scat- 
tered over it in the various languages of 
the modern world were inscribed upon a 
tape, that tape would form a black scroll 
of printer’s ink reaching from the earth 
to the moon? And again, how is it that, 
notwithstanding all this industry, no 
editor, from Heminge and Condell down- 
wards, has been able to give us a sen- 
sibly arranged text? Take, for instance, 
so elemental a matter as the dividing of 
the play into acts. Although the earliest 
authentic quarto, that of 1604, is not 
divided into acts at all, Shakespeare’s 
artistic intent in regard to a _ proper 
sense-pause is in every case rendered clear 
enough by the very nature of the subject 
matter. No one will deny that—scenery 
or no scenery—a modern play (having 
no chorus) is properly divided into acts. 
This, at least, Heminge and Condell 
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knew, and into acts they began to di- 
vide it; but after Act II. they got tired of 
their task and left in one huge act the 
whole of the remainder of the play. It 
was not till the eighteenth century that 
an editor divided this matter into Acts 
IIL, IV., and V. And then how did that 
editor go to work? is the 
first principle of all literary art, wheth- 
er in verse or in prose, that the artis- 
tic arrangement of the matter is as 
important as the matter itself. Even 
Carlyle, to whom matter was so much 
more than form, knew this, for he said 
of Hamlet, give a poet the subject mat- 
ter of Hamlet, and it would still require 
a Shakespeare’s genius to mould it into 
the play, or something to that effect. 
But this eighteenth-century editor, as my 
distinguished friend Professor Lewis 
Campbell has admirably pointed out, was 
governed in his principle of arrangement 
not by the sense-pauses indicated by 
Shakespeare, but by the inch measure. 
The letter-press left undivided by Hem- 
inge and Condell measured so many 
inches. “ Divide these inches into three 
approximately equal parts,” said this 
editor to himself, and there you are, “ Acts 


ITI., IV., and V. Instead of making a 


Of course it 
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division as the sense demanded, and as 
Shakespeare certainly meant it to be 
made, after the words in the fourth 
scene of Act IV., as it now stands, 


My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 


where occurs the great pause in the ac- 
tion made by Hamlet’s voyage to England 
the eighteenth-century editor made it 
at a place where this very important 
change in the dramatic action is ruinous- 
ly ignored by such an arrangement. The 
primary fact that the dramatic action is 
now going on while the protagonist is 
far away overseas seemed to this editor 
of less importance than the demands of 
the editorial inch measure. He was un- 
able to that everything said and 
everything done which follows the place 
in the play where the natural division 
comes in loses four-fifths of its effect. 

“But what can you expect,” the mod- 
ern reader will say, “ from an eighteenth- 
century Shakespearian? Our present-day 
Shakespearian criticism represents the 
scholarship of more enlightened times.” 
But what have our contemporary editors 
done? They have followed the clumsy 
jumble of Rowe, or of whoever first ar- 
ranged the eighteenth-century text. So 
much for the mere mechanical arrange- 
ment of Shakespeare’s text. And now a 
word as to the inner meaning of the play 
—its “hard acorn of thought,” to bor- 
row a wonderfully apt phrase from the 
old Icelandic Volsunga Saga. It seems 
to be an axiom nowadays that most bad 
things are made in Germany. And it 
may or may not be true: the poetical 
critic has nothing to say upon such a 
subject—in a general way. Yet if a 
tariff could be placed on German Shake- 
spearian criticism, IT know at least one 
student of English poetry who would be- 
come an ardent protectionist. 

Some little time ago (when engaged 
in analyzing the plot of The Merchant of 
Venice for the forthcoming edition of 
Shakespeare to be published at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts), while comparing 
and contrasting the play with the Hindoo 
story of the trial of King Usinara and 
with the “Bond Story” in the (Gesta 
Romanorum, upon which the plot of that 
marvellous play is based, I had occasion 
to comment upon this 
transcendental criticism. 


see 


same German 
I said that al- 
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though it is a matter of familiar knowl 
edge that scarcely one of Shakespeare’s 
plots was invented or partially invented 


by himself, this fact does not in any way 


prevent our German friends from writing 
long treatises upon the profound philo- 
sophical and allegorical intent of every 
Shakespearian plot. Of course these Ger- 
man vagaries would not be of any great 
moment to us (for, after all, 
the best way to protest against commodi- 
ties made in Germany is to refuse to 
accept them) if our English erities did 
not follow them. But because Goethe 
discussed Hamlet on German prin- 
ciples, because Ulrici, Gervinus, 
and others discussed and discussed again 
Goethe’s discussion, certain English erit- 
ices—critics, let us say, far more capable 
of understanding the matter than any 
German who ever turned English poetry 
into held up their 
hands and exclaimed, “ Wonderful is the 
wisdom of criticism made in Germany.” 

With regard to the story of Hamlet, 
our English critics all know well enough 
that Shakespeare did not invent it—did 
not invent any part of it. They all know 
well enough that he found it in whatso- 
ever story or earlier play upon the sub- 
ject he laid his royal hands upon when 
his theatre demanded a Hamlet for its 
And yet they are as much 
dominated by Teutonic pretentiousness 
as though they themselves knew nothing 
about their own countryman. A wilder 
about the genius and 
method of a great poet than that of the 
German writers who thus govern our Eng- 
lish critics it is impossible to imagine. 
And it is ignorant, too. All imagina- 
tive writers, whether in verse or in prose, 
are divisible into two great tribes: first, 
those poets who do not work their imag- 
inations, but whose imaginations work 
them, such as Homer, Aeschylus, Soph- 
ocles, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Rabelais, Marlowe, Webster, Walter Scott, 
and, indeed, all those who may for con- 
venience be designated “the tribe of 
Nature’s children ”; second, those who be- 
long to “the tribe of Ben ”—to use an 
affectionate phrase of Ben Jonson’s fol- 
lowers; a tribe which, taking its origin 
long before Ben Jonson was born—ta- 
king its origin, indeed, in a very early 
stage of literature—has produced many 


islanders 


and 


abstractions—have 


own company. 


misconception 
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ACT Ill.: SCENE Ill. A ROOM IN THE CASTLE 


Hamiet: “ Now might I do it, pat, now be is praying ;”’ 
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though two of them 
others: the author 
the author of the 
As to two, 
indeed, so great are they in their own 
line that in importance 
ranked with all but the greatest 
members of the other and older tribe. 
Yet with the members of that other tribe, 
whom I have ventured, for comparison’s 
sake, to eall the tribe of Nature’s chil- 
dren, the sealed of the tribe 
of Ben” ever be confounded. 
Brilliantly and subtly as they depict hu- 
man life, their “ 


members, 
the 
and 


important 
tower above all 
of The Fox 
Comedu 


Ilumaine. these 


they may be 
very 


writers “ 
must not 
specimens ” of humanity 
are excogitated; they are characters born 
of induction, whereas the other tribe— 
the tribe of Nature’s children—know noth- 
ing of any characters of induction, know 
nothing of any characters save those of 
their own imagination’s spontaneous pro- 
jection. The characters constructed by 
the tribe of Ben this and do that 
because by induction the dramatist, work- 
the best German 
criticism, considers what they ought to 


say 


ing on principles of 
say and do, and makes them speak and 
act accordingly. Hence it is not with 
Nature that the tribe of Ben live, but in 
fanciful chambers of their own 
ical, transcendental chambers, 


allegor- 


Carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 


All made out of the ecarver’s brain, 


And this is why they see those “ cary- 
and nothing else, though the world 
is in truth full of figures that are not 
“made out of the carver’s brain "—fig- 
carved not quite so curiously as 
those of the tribe of Ben, but carved by 
Nature and revealed by her to poeta of 
the other and nobler tribe, here ia no 
need to exemplify the difference between 
the two kinds of figures, but if there were 
we should only, in tragedy, have to take 
the greatest character that was ever ex- 
cogitated by Ben Jonson and set it be- 
side Hamlet; we should only, in comedy, 
have to take the characters in The Si- 
lent Every Man in His 
Humour, or The New Inn, and set them 
beside Shakespearian comic characters; 
nay, we should have only to set them be- 
side Chaucer’s figures in the prologue to 
The Canterbury Tales. Hamlet, of course, 
is in stature incomparable with any other 


” 
ings 


ures 


Woman, or 
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tragic figure in imaginative literature. 
But take that miller of Chaucer's. Is 
he not as modern as the miller of Ten 
nyson’s idylé And yet no subtle indue- 
tion has gone to the making of him. By 
the side of that miller how old-fashioned 
and how dead seem Jonson’s most vital 
characters! In inductive rightness, how- 
ever, how perfect Jonson’s figures are ! 


how round and plump is every limb! 


In the carving of them there is searcely 


a stroke too little or a stroke too much, 
for they those 
very same methods of artistic induction 
which the German 
Shakespeare, 

These transcendentalists forget that 
Nature, the and unob- 
trusive of sculptors, pretends to no more 
inductive than Shakespeare’s 
projected characters display; and as to 
her logical power, they forget that she 
has 


are constructed on 


critics attribute to 


most modest 


rightness 


always been shaky in her logie 
so shaky, indeed, that innumerable the- 
ologies and mythologies have had to be 
invented in order to explain it. They 
forget that in her illogical and perhaps 
half-conscious way she, like Homer and 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, projects her 
characters, turns them out as entire or- 
ganisms, and then leaves them to justify 
themselves, Here, indeed, is where Na- 
ture is so perennially delightful that she 
never dreams of justifying her work, and 
vet she is justified of all her children, 
Never entirely right and logical are her 
characters, aa are Ben's characters, and 
as are the characters in the Comédie Hu 
in all the works of all the 
tribe of Ben; but they are alive — that 
is all the difference, these characters are 
alive, From head to foot we believe in 
them. The credence we give to them 
is different altogether from the credence 
we give to those curious figures moulded 
by the tribe of Ben, Hence their vitality 
is for all time, It is governed by no 
fashion, depends on no shifting web of 
circumstance, as does the vitality of the 
figures “made out of the carver’s brain.” 
And exactly as Nature works does that 
other great artist work—the great il- 
logical artist Shakespeare, whom they 
persist in criticising as though he be- 
longed to the tribe of Ben. 

It. seemed necessary to dwell at some 
length upon this classification of imag- 


maine and 
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inative writers in order to show why the 
German critics, in seeking for evidence 
movements in Shake- 
speare’s mind and in finding allegorical 
meanings in Shakespeare’s work, have gone 
so lamentably astray. And on many other 
points it seems to me that English Shake- 
spearians have succumbed overmuch to the 
dogmatism of Germany, from the pub- 
lication of Wilhelm Meister downwards. 
They have, for instance, endeavored to 
construct a chronology of the plays from 
certain tests, such as the metrical test, 
on the one hand, and such as the test 
of what is called the spiritual develop- 
ment of the poet, supposed to be dis- 
coverable in his way at various periods 
of confronting human life and general- 
izing upon it. In the metrical test there 
may be something if the investigations 
are not pursued too far, for it is true, 
no doubt, that metre is a fine art—true, 
no doubt, that there are thousands of 
new things to be learned by the poet in 
the exercise of that art as he 
through life, and, consequently, that what 
to him may have seemed good metre as 


of self-conscious 


passes 


a boy may seem bad metre at maturity, 
after he has made a thorough study of 
the great art. Keats’s 
case is a notable instance of this; so is 
Tennyson’s. 


masters of the 


But the test is a very unsafe 
one. As regards, however, evolving a spir- 
itual order for Shakespeare’s plays, this 
seems to me a more daring venture than 
that connected with the metrical test. 
Does any one really think that Shake- 
speare, born in a country town, dragged 
by his father’s misfortunes’ or follies 
from that pedestal of middle-class re- 
spectability which he so loved, down to 
that struggling impecuniosity which he 
so hated; driven by disaster to seek in 
London the means to retrieve the com- 
mercial honor of a family whose head 
had been kept from church by fear of 
arrest for debt—does any one really 
think that such a man wrote plays to 
bring out his thoughts and emotions as 
they arose? To think so is to ignore the 
difference between the dramatist and the 
lyrist who sings because he must win 
sympathy for his joys and pains, must 
sing or die. The dramatic instinct be- 
ing to give sympathy and not to ask it, 
the dramatist has no great need of ex- 
pression unless that need comes from 


the outside. The external need was, with 
Shakespeare, the need of “ getting a liv- 
ing,” as the Warwickshire phrase still is. 
As Dickens at fourteen had to exer- 
cise his faculties by pasting labels upon 
blacking-pots, so Shakespeare at the same 
age, according to traditions in which 
even Dyce seems half inclined to believe, 
had to become a butcher-boy and then a 
lawyer’s clerk. Such a career makes it 
impossible to say, either from the metrical 
movement of his utterances or from their 
tone, “ This belongs to one period, this 
to another.” ‘The more we study any 
one of his plays with the others, the more 
clearly shall we see that Shakespeare, 
as soon as the chance came to him, har- 
nessed his genius to business—harnessed 
it far too thoroughly to dream of pro- 
ducing plays for the purpose of express- 
ing that great inner life of his which 
circumstance and temperament had been 
building up. To the really great writer 
Life is far greater than Literature. The 
rich results of Shakespeare’s life, active 
and emotive, had been well garnered, it 
is true; but, as “the Poet” in Timon 
of Athens says most profoundly, 


Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 

From whence ‘tis nourish’d: The fire i’ the 
flint 

Shows not, till it be struck. 


When the Globe Theatre demanded it, 
Shakespeare could throw into the mar- 
ket more of this most precious “ gum” 
than all his contemporary dramatists— 
more than has been produced by the com- 
bined efforts of all the poets that have 
lived since. 

As to the wisdom of the generalizations 
upon life and the ripeness of the medita- 
tion upon the mystery of the universe, 
sometimes found scattered in plays which 
we know from external evidence to have 
been early, it seems to be forgotten that 
boys, even in these days, when leading a 
country life, are often very meditative— 
more meditative, perhaps, than men. 
But meditation was the intellectual note 
of the time when Shakespeare was a boy. 
It is diffieult for us in a vulgar, sordid, 
wealth-worshipping society, like that of 
the England and America of the present 
hour, to understand the temper of the 
great time when Shakespeare lived—when 
the court society of England contained 
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weeent | ACT V.: SCENE I. A CHURCHYARD 


of the 5 HAMLET: 
when 
tained 


“ What is be, whose grief bears such an empbasis ?”’ 
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nen like Sidney. It is especially difficult 
for us to imagine the mood of a boy like 
Shakespeare strolling and dreaming along 
he banks of the Avon. 

And again, much wonder has been ex- 
that he—after his 
n London; after having acquired wealth 


vressed great success 
ind honor, and enjoyed intercourse with 
ill the genius and all the brilliance of 
is time; after being the 
all, from princes to apprentice boys 

should, in the heyday of health and fame, 
have left everything to go down to Strat- 
ford (which was farther London 
then Aberdeen is settle 
among farmers, wool-staplers, and cattle 


admiration of 


from 
than now) to 
dealers, and enjoy no better social inter- 
course than could be found at the Faleon 
Inn. Yet, as can judge, his 
contemporaries were not surprised at this. 


far as we 


It was a natural thing to do in an age 
when men felt that, except in the exer- 
of the 


highest 


cise most sacred of the affections, 
the delight for intellectual 
lies in meditation, and that it 
the childhood 


scattered own 


man 
is among 
that the 
life can 


scones of one’s 
threads of 


be gathered up and cont mplated as one 


one *s 


woof, that true meditation upon the uni 
versal life of man can be fostered with 
most success, These facts must always 
the 


the Shakespeare plays is attempted to be 


be considered when chronology of 
discovered by criticism of the nature and 
quality of the thoughts it contains, 

But as to the personality of 
Shakespeare was, though we may not be 
able to true conception of it, 
this we do know, that it was as unlike 
as it could possibly be to the character 


what 


form a 


imagined by German transcendentalists, 
Four or five years ago, in an imaginative 
work, part of whose motif was to show 
that most men, if not all, have that 


stinct for making * 


in- 
‘assurance doubly 
which both Hamlet 
Macbeth entangled in a net 
of conflicting evidence—the evidence of 
the spiritual and the the 
natural world—as those characters 
each 


sure ” characterizes 


and when 
evidence of 

two 
were made 
which 


entangled, I 

upon aroused a 
deal of My argu- 
ment in that story was “that the paral- 
of Hamlet’s will which followed 
when the evidence of two worlds hung 
in equipoise before him, had 


some Tre- 
marks them 


good discussion, 


ysis 


nothing 


whatever to do with the explanation of 
it offered by Goethe in Wilhelm Meister 

the explanation that a heavy task was 
laid upon a character whose grit was un- 
equal to the performance of it—* as it 
were, an oak planted in a china vase.” 


I contended, on the contrary, that the 
same paralysis is seen in Macbeth as 
much as in Hamlet; I contended that 


Shakespeare, having decided in the case 
of Macheth to adopt the machinery he 
found in Holinshed, and in the ease of 
Hamlet the machinery he found in the 
old Hamlet mentioned by Nash, or else 
in Belleforest, seems to have set himself 
the task of realizing the situation of a 
man oscillating between the evidence of 
the physical and the spirit- 
@ man in each case unusually saga- 


two worlds, 
ual 


cious, and in each case endowed with the 


instinct for “making assurance doubly 
sure ’—the instinet which seems, from 
many passages in his dramas, to have 


been a special characteristic of the poet's 
own, such, for instance, as the words in 
Poricles 


For truth can never be confirm'’d enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep, 


And if we really wish to form a mental 
picture of must begin 
by studying these two plays together and 
frequently at Shake- 
spearian plays. This was my contention; 
But in reiterating an 
argument a writer who has once formu- 
lated 
cept by repeating his own words, 
is what 


Shakespeare we 


vlancing other 


nothing more, 
it can never again advance it ex- 
This 
I said in the introduction to the 
English editions of Aylwin: 


Why is it that Hamlet, the moody moral- 
iser upon charnel-houses and mouldy bones, 
is identified with the jolly companion of the 
Mermaid, the wind-bibbing joker of the 
Faleon and the Apollo saloon? It is be 
cause Hamlet is the most elaborately paint- 
in literature. It 
his actions are so profoundly 
touched, the workings of his soul so thor- 


ed character is because the 


springs of 


oughly laid bare, that we seem to know him 
more completely our 

the 
which washes between personality and per- 


than we know most 


intimate friends. It is because nen 


sonality is here, for once, rolled away, and 


we and this Hamlet touch, soul to soul, 


That is why we ask whether such a character 
of the artistic 
That is why we exclaim: 


mere evolvement 
work. 


the 
mind at 


can be 
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“The man who painted Hamlet must have 
been painting himself.” The perfection of 
the dramatist’s work betrays him, For, re- 
ally and truly, no man can paint another, 
but only himself, and what we call character 
painting is, at the best, but a poor mixing 
of painter and painted, a “ third something ” 
between just as what we call 
and' sound are born of the play of 
undulation upon organism. 


these two; 


colour 


As to what was Shakespeare’s personal 
reputation 
that is 


among his contemporaries, 
unimportant in 
discussing the question, What, at heart, 
was William Shakespeare? For often it 
is through literature alone that a soul 
will unfold itself to other souls. Was he 


really the calm, passionless mirror that 


comparatively 


some crities talk about, reflecting nature 
as an unrufled lake reflects the shifting 
cloud-pageantry of heaven? Or was he 
at heart the maker of those jokes at the 
Mermaid the reputation of which has 
come down to us? Or was he at heart 
the moody dreamer of Elsinore—morbid, 
yet daring; dreamy, yet designing and 
craftily manewuvring; sombre, yet steeped 
in a humor so rich, so deep, that all other 
humor seems shallow in comparison ? 

And here I touch upon one great dif- 
ference between the two plays I am com- 
paring. While in Macbeth there is no 
attempt at humor, save in the porter’s 
monologue, the entire tragic movement of 
Hlamlet swings, as it were, in an atmos- 
phere of cosmic humor—that is to say, 


a humor based upon a metaphysical ap- 


prehension of that deepest incongruity 
which can be felt by only the rarest and 
highest humorists—an incongruity that is 
not in any way relative to the social 
pyramid of the humorist’s own epoch; a 
humor which, when Shakespeare wrote, 
was unique, though it has had an enor- 
mous influence upon every literature 
since; a humor which, taken up, as far 
as the strength of intellect would 
allow, by Sterne, passed over through 
him to a few writers of Germany, where 
its most notable reproduction, the humor 
of Richter, was afterwards brought 
back by Carlyle to the literature which 
gave it birth. 

Is it too fanciful to call it the absolute 
humor of the post-Reformation period 
which lived until the birth of Augustan- 
ism in England? 


his 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


For the enormous difference between 


pre- Reformation and post- Reformation 
days is seen when we compare the humor 
of Hamlet and the 
Jaques in As You Like It, with the 
humor of Rabelais. The only kind of 
humor that preceded Shakespeare is close- 
ly connected with Pantagruelism—a form 
of humor which even in Falstaff seems to 
Per- 
Pantagruelism is 
only possible under that spiritual free- 
dom from responsibility which in Shake- 
speare’s time that 
which had resulted from the paternal 
protection of an infallible Church, com- 
bined with that material protection of 
feudality which is the return of the fides 
of vassals, the humor of which the work 


CGrave-digger, and 


be outside the Shakespearian range. 
haps, indeed, perfect 


was gone freedom 


of Rabelais gives the fullest expression. 
While would not under- 
stood the humor of Hamlet and Jaques 

for to the Pantagruelist the only trag 
ical catastrophe possible is that yearned 
for by Hamlet, 


Rabelais have 


Oh, that this 


melt !— 


too, too solid flesh would 


not even Falstaff nor Sir Toby Belch 
could ever have reached Gargantuanism. 
Pantagruelism is nothing but that hilari- 
ous acceptance by the soul of the burden 
of the flesh which Aristophanes sometimes 
shows, and would have always shown had 
there been no cruel gods on Olympus and 
no black hand of destiny overshadowing 
gods and men alike. For so inextricably 
mingled are man’s body and soul that the 
hilarity which should naturally come 
from the play of the universe upon a 
healthy organism is spoiled unless the 
soul, whose one quest is safety, is, like 
the body, content. And the soul can 
never reach the Rabelaisian beatitude so 
long as it is vexed, as Shakespeare’s soul 
was vexed, with thoughts and fears about 
its latter end. That age only can afford 
to eat, drink, and be merry between whom 
and “the dreadful things of the dark” 
there stands a paternal Church. In 
Shakespeare’s time Luther had taught 
the soul that its fate was in its own hands. 
No wonder, then, that in Shakespeare 
Pantagruelistic abandon was checked by 
the thought that the dream which may 
follow this present dream may be no jok« 
at all, and that 
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ACT IV.: SCENE V. ELSINORE.—A ROOM IN THE CASTLE 
Opuetia: “ And of all Christian souls! 1 pray God. God be wi’ you!’ 
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What dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
no priest can tell us and no indulgences 
decide. To enjoy thoroughly the joke of 
this life it is necessary, even at the Mer- 
maid, to know for certain that when the 
farce is over there is no storm awaiting 
us outside. 

That Hamlet was a favorite character 
with Shakespeare none can doubt. No 
play of his—not even Romeo and Juliet, 
not even The Merry Wives of Windsor— 
than Hamlet what a 
reviser Shakespeare was of his 


shows does 
careful 
work. 
In 1589 Thomas Nash alludes to a Tam- 
let, but couples with it no authorial name. 
It might Shakespeare’s, for 
aught might 


more 


have been 


have been 
(Kyd, 
say) which Shakespeare as playwright re- 
adapted for his own special 
That it is omitted from Meres’s 
famous list is a significant fact, of course. 


we know, or it 
a play by some other dramatist 
cast and 
theatre. 
This play is lost. Then came the quarto 
of 1603, lacking some of the principal 
which Hlamlet 80 
quarto, re- 
was 


make our 
1604 
elaborately 


published. In 


passages 
precious. In another 


vised and augmented, 
1605 this version was re- 
1615. And again 
folio, published by his con 
Condell, in 1625, 


Shakespeare’s death, 


printed, and again in 
in the first 
fréres, Hleminge and 


seven years after 
great and elaborate changes were made, 
Another that Hamlet 


favorite with Shakespeare is 


sign was a 
character 
the fact that all his other characters are 
only allowed to exhibit themselves tram- 


melled by heavy conditions. They are 


working characters all—that is, 
plotridden. Wonderfully  in- 
dividual they are (for surely Shakespeare, 
that 
ever lived, was the greatest, though not, 
perhaps, the ideal, dramatist), but these 
other largely and speak 
largely in carrying on the plot, and must 
But as to Hamlet, the 
itself to develop his 


mere 
they are 


as well as being the greatest poet 


characters act 
so act and speak. 
but 
character. 

Such a favorite, indeed, was this play 
with Shakespeare that he seems to have 
kept a sort of Hamlet note-book, full of 
Hamlet thoughts, of which “To be or 
not to be” may perhaps be taken as the 


story uncoils 
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type. These he seems to have been bur 


dened with; he seems to have crammed 
into Hamlet as far as he could, and the: 
to have tossed the others into other plays, 


tragedies, comedies, and histories, some 

times regardless, apparently, of the char 
acter uttered them. Among thos 
critics—and their name is legion—who 
apply to Shakespeare canons of criticism 
which they apply to no other writer, this, 
of course, will be considered rank heresy. 
But it is the object of this series of essays 
to take no heed of the charge of heresy, but 


who 


to. take independent views of the world’s 
great dramatist—to apply, and to apply 
fearlessly, to his work the selfsame crit 
ical canons as are universally applied to 
all other imaginative writers. 

Surely it was from the Hamlet note 
book that such thoughts as these slipped 
into the mouth of a man like Claudio, 
who never could have had them himself: 


Ay, but to die and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 


warm motion to 


To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 


In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And with violence 
about 


blown restless round 


The pendent world. 


But, as I shall be able to show when 
I come to write upon Macbeth in this 
series, it is in that wonderful play that 
Shakespeare’s borrowings from the Tam 
let note-book 
is in Macbeth, more than in any other 
play except Hamlet, that man’s practical 
ability is shown, crippled, stifled by the 
speculative dreams which have come to 
him from past ages and conquered him 
against his will. It is there that we 
especially see exhibited that direst of all 
struggles, which is the heart-thought of 
Hamlet—the struggle between the ratio- 
cinative side of man’s mind and the sug- 
gestions of the ancestral blood coursing 
in his veins—the suggestion, I mean, of 
the millions of that sometimes 
echo and murmur, or sometimes bellow, 
through half a million years, from th 
European halls and castles of the dark 
ages, and farther back still, from th 
huts of wandering tribes, from the re 
mote days of paleolithic man. 


are most in evidence, It 


voices 
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Josephine 


BY EDWARD 


HERE is uneasiness in my mind 
T about Jose phine because she has no 

job. She is rising twenty - five, 
sound reasonably sound | have seen 
rirls who ate up their breakfast better, 
ombines dark hair with Saxon eyes, is 
c<ind, gentle, and well broken, goes remark 
ibly well in single harness, and is not 
ifraid of the ears nor much afraid 
of automobiles. I don’t think she is 
enough afraid of autos. She has been out 
with young Kimberly in his, and also with 
the Blakes, and is beginning.to coneern 


herself about automobile millinery, which 


is a vanity, and prone to develop into 
grave expenditure. Besides, I don’t 
seem to care especially for Kimberly, 
and her divagations with the Blakes 
simply take up her time and lead to noth- 
ng. Nothing that Josephine concerns 
herself with seems to lead to anything; 
and when anything seems to have in it 
reasonable possibilities of arrival she al- 
ways shies and scampers by it. I have 
a feeling that she ought either to take 
a definite line of her own that promises 
to bring her out somewhere, or else that 
she should pay more attention to the 
possibilities of pairing off. She does 
neither, but goes on as before, looks 
handsome, is usually late to breakfast, 
gets herself good clothes for compara- 
tively little money, pays visits, is kind 
to the children, makes a great deal of 
sprightly discourse, and so disposes her 
energies that every one in the house 
grumbles when she goes away, and feels 
a great deal better when she comes home 
again. She weighs on my conscience. 
There she is, growing a day older every 
twenty-four hours and not bettering her- 
self; and she such a likely girl, and in 
such active demand! 

When she got out of school I was for 
having her perfect herself in some defi- 
nite employment—stenography and type- 
writing, or bookbinding, or even teaching, 

and at that time she could actually 
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have got a job to teach the younger girls 
in the school she was leaving. But Cas- 
sandra (that is her mother’s name: she’s 
my cousin-in-law) said, “Oh no; don’t 
pin her down to any occupation yet; 
let her see the world.” So out she went 
into the pasture; plenty of grass and 
nothing to do, except to trot around 
the ring now and then on exhibition days, 
which she did with good-will and a fine 
show of spirits. 

I have consulted Saunders, the school 
master, about her teaching school. 
“ Must she?” he asked. I admitted that 
there was no urgent bread-and-butter 
need of it as vet, but wouldn’t it be 
praiseworthy and wholesome? He de- 
murred. Tis is a girls’ school, and he 
knows something about fitting girls to 
make a living. Too many girls had to, 
he said. And then, do you know, he dis- 
paraged all my purposes about Josephine, 
pooh-poohed my misgivings, and talked 
about the need of saving some of the 
fine girls who were extra-illustrated and 
otherwise interesting, to pursue the 
vitally important business of making life 
pleasant. “T’ll take her gladly,” said 
Saunders. “She’d be ever so pleasant 
in the school; but don’t let her come. 
There are other Macedonias that need 
her he Ip more.” 

She isn’t mine, anyhow. She has a 
full set of parents. My cousin Alexis 
is living—yes, very much. But he is 
much more engrossed in making a living 
than T am, and IT know more about girls 
and their obligations to society than he 
does. He doesn’t seem to care a hang 
about their obligations to society, nor 
overmuch about their futures. He has 
boys in his family, and I suppose plan- 
ning remunerative futures for his boys 
takes all the strategical ability he can 
spare from his immediate business. 
Never mind. I am going to do something 
for Josephine myself. 

She fools away too much time on in- 
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and men whom there is no 


chance of her wanting 


eligibles 
elderly married 
The fatuity of it! The 
restful to 
a girl whose cousin is trying to marry 


men especially. 
perversity! I dare say it is 
her off to know a few responsible, agree- 
able, old 
won't be traps 
with her 
sweetness on such 


who 
But 
wasting 
Of 
course they are attractive, with their rec- 


unmarriageable creatures 
her. 
about 


persons. 


setting for 
I remonstrate 


her 


ords and perfectly formed manners and 
all that, but—“* My gracious, Josephine,” 
say I, “don’t your heart on get- 
ting a ready-made man, bitted and bridle- 
wise and all that! For shame! Think of 
the labor it has cost those old creatures’ 
wives to them to such a 
discipline! 
for yourself, and 
that you can really call 


set 


bring 
of amenity and 
colt and 
have something 
your own.” 
Well, 
her, and 
Gresham Clinton. 
spect the ranks. 


stage 
Go eatch a 


train him 


I’m making a dinner party for 
Henry Hawkins and 
At least she shall in- 


asking 


It was a nice dinner. Gertrude took 
an interest, and when she really takes an 
interest her dinners do very well. Ger- 
trude—she’s not the cook, by the way; 
she’s my wife; and it was rather amiable 
of her to take hold so heartily; for though 
she likes Josephine, she does not share 
my solicitude about her future. We had 
two other girls to dine, Mary Watkins 
and Alice Blake. I suppose that was a 
mistake. One other girl would have been 
better—not too handsome and not too 
bright. But I should have had to talk 
to her; and self-sacrifice, even in a cousin, 
may be overdone. Molly Watkins is no 
trouble to talk to; and, anyhow, Josephine 
can hold her own in any company, and 
better in good company than dull. There 
is something in shining by contrast, but 
you get a higher candle-power by com- 
petition. Dick Lee was the other man. 
I didn’t ask him on grounds of eligibility, 
but merely because he fitted in. He 
doesn’t seem to get down to serious and 
remunerative business very fast, though 
he is an able fellow, and, I suppose, an 
able architect, as well as agreeable in 
discourse. Clinton, it seems, arranged 
with Jo to drive with him on his brake 
in the Park on Thursday, and threatens 
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to teach her to drive a four-imhan 
She is going to the country with Hawki: 
and his sister in his new devil-wago) 
Friday or Saturday, and I think ther 
was a plan for Lee to show her the ney 
cathedral—which seemed unnecessary, a 
any one can go up there and see 
there is of it without any showing. 

Gertrude wanted to know why I asked 
Hawkins, and professed not to see so very 
much in him. TH sat next to her. | 
explained to her about his qualifications, 
real and personal, including easements 
and hereditaments. She admitted that 
there was more in him than she supposed. 
She wanted to know where Clinton got 
his hands. She has known Clinton for 
ten years, and never made any comment 
about his hands before. I wonder what 
ails them, if anything? I told her they 
came down to him with the rest of his 
effects. If he got them from his grand 
father, they are likely to be useful to him 
in helping himself to what he wants and 
holding on to it. 


what 


Cassandra has been questioning me 
about Clinton. I had to tell all I knew— 
pedigree, record, habits, disposition,—and 
I don’t know why, except that Clinton 
had stopped in to afternoon tea the day 
before, and got asked to come back the 
next night to dinner. I believe some of 
them went with him to the theatre. She 
wanted to know almost as much about 
Harry Hawkins. It seems he has a 
saddle-mare that he wants Josephine to 
try. Had I known him long? His moth- 
er was a Simmons. What Simmons? 
Was it true that he was born in Chicago? 
Was it true that he had race-horses? 
What church did he go to? What church 
would he be apt to go to if he went? 
Did I like him? Had his father and 
mother lived happily together? What 
was his stepmother like? My replies were 
based on information and belief, pieced 
out with surmise. I hope they were satis- 
factory, though I was stumped to give 
his stepmother a character, as she has 
lived in Paris since his father’s death. 


To-day I met Aunt Emily Doddridg: 
at Tickgood’s bookstore, and she asked 
me to ride up to the Park with her i: 


her victoria. She also wished to inquire. 
She had heard there were two young men 
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ho seemed interested in Josephine, 
id that they were friends of mine. Were 
ey good young men, and did I think 
heir attentions were serious? I re- 
lied that, so far as I knew, no young 
men were good, certainly none so 
vood that there was not room for 
Josephine to improve them if she cared 
o undertake the work. As for Clinton 
nd Hawkins, they were solvent, anyhow, 
ind if Josephine cared to experiment 
vith either of them there would be 
nough available capital to insure that 
he experiment would be conducted under 
easonably favorable conditions. That 
vas all. Beyond that they seemed sound 
is yet in wind and limb, and passed for 
‘eputable citizens, and there were no 
judgments out against them, and their 
credit, socially and fiseally, seemed ex- 
cellent. I knew no more about them than 
everybody knew who knew them as well 
as I did, and that was no more than 
ntelligent observation would yield to 
any one, 

Aunt Emily excused herself for in- 
quiring so explicitly, but explained that 
she depended a great deal on Josephine, 
who was the light of her eyes—which 
now required glasses—and though she 
would not put so much as a splinter in 
the way of her marrying if she saw fit, 
she really would not know how to get 
on without her. Her house at Bar Har- 
bor, Aunt Emily maintained, would be a 
mere receiving-vault without Jo, and she 
doubted if she would have the courage 
to open it next summer if she must live 
in it alone. And as for the winter—well, 
there was no use of going too far into 
particulars, but she confessed in confi- 
dence that she had hoped that if Josephine 
did marry, she would marry some thor- 
oughly desirable poor young man, who 
would need help in supporting her, es- 
pecially in the summer. Now, did I think 
she was likely to take up with a rich man, 
who would want to own her, soul, body, 
and boots, and monopolize all her time? 
because, if I did, it was time for Jo’s aunt 
Emily to have some shrubs set out in her 
lot in the cemetery at Guildfield and try 
to make her long home more attractive. 

Now Aunt Emily is a dear lady and 
fond of sport, and TI am fond of her. She 
vorked upon my feelings so that by the 
time we reached the Park I could hardly 


command my voice. I fell to with both 
hands and reassured her, protesting that 
there was no immediate fear of her losing 
Jo; that Hawkins and Clinton were mere- 
ly two fat pleasure - seekers who liked 
charming and amusing girls, much as 
Aunt Emily herself did, but were much 
too timid and old and selfish and prudent 
to want to marry anybody. They wouldn’t 
marry, I told her, until they had tried 
everything else and got tired of it, and 
that wouldn’t happen for another ten 
years, since they had just begun with 
autos, and had not yet tried air-ships. 
Josephine was much too good for either 
of them, and was doubtless aware of it, 
but, having time on her hands, and an 
accommodating nature, was not averse to 
plaving with them so long as they con- 
tinued to be diverting. Selecting a hus- 
band, I said, usually involved a process of 
elimination, and it seemed to be impor- 
tant that an attractive girl like Jo should 
not lack fit and various material to 
eliminate. Of course a woman who selects 
a husband out of a theoretically possible 
fifty thinks he is the pick of the lot, 
and values him the more for being so 
(though he never is); and so it had seem- 
ed to me to be a sort of service to Jose- 
phine to supply her duly and betimes with 


convenient means of comparison, to en- 


able her, if ever her heart should go out 
to a truly desirable man, to appreciate 
how good he was and take him. 

I think that by the time Aunt Emily 
dropped me out on the corner by the elub 
on her way home she felt considerably 
happier, but I was a good deal pros- 
trated; and meeting Clinton in the club, 
I had one with him; and when Haw- 
kins came in and also asked me, I had an- 
other with him, which was one more than 
my habit calls for, and the one they had 
with me made three. They are still 
kindly disposed towards me, anyhow, 
which they might not be if they had 
heard my conversation with Aunt Emily. 


While I was getting lunch to-day down 
in the subcellar of the Adjustable Build- 
ing—and of all the bad lunch-places, that 
is the most odd, and of all eating 
habits, the habit of eating there is the 
most inexplicable—Alexis came in and 
sat down in the vacant seat at my little 
table. He looked over the programme of 
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food, groaned, and ordered lamb stew, 
on the principle of wanting to know 
the worst. 

“ Robert,” said he, “ who’s that young 
Lee who comes to our house and makes 
himself so agreeable ?” 

“T dun’no’,” said I. 

“Well, Jo met 
didn’t she ?” 

“Tle dined there one night when she 
did. I ought to have fenced him off, I 
suppose, but I couldn’t. But I deny all 
responsibility. He’s just a man whom 


“He isn’t mine.” 
him at your house, 


” 


Josephine met 

“Why, what’s the matter with him? 
He’s a good fellow, isn’t he?” 

“ Lovely, I guess. I don’t know.” 

“ Tow long have you known him?” 

“ About fifteen years.” 

“ Where’s his family ?” 

“Tn Baltimore.” 

“ Reputable people, aren’t they ?” 

“Those that are 
usually Carrolls and Custises on 
mother’s side. At least I think so. 
the Social Requlator. Why?” 

“That wasn’t the line of information 
I was after. I just wondered if he was 
straight and could make a living.” 

“T think he makes his own, though 
I’m not sure. He’s an architect. I never 
knew much about architects, but some of 
them make livings: so do some 
I don’t know how, but they do. 
them have I'll inquire 
Lee’s business, if you want me to.” 


and 
the 
Try 


Lees are Lees, 


painters, 
I’ve seen 
money. about 
“Oh no; my interest in him is not so 
that. I just wondered; 
that’s all; because Jo seems to find him 
agreeable. So do I. He is agreeable, 
darn him! and a good fellow, I judge. 
But why borrow trouble? Stocks seem 
stronger again Amalgamated’s 
got quite a head of steam on. Well, I’m 
glad I’m not fooling with the Street 
just now.” 

Lee too; that’s almost too much: They 
sha’n’t lay him to me, anyhow. He 
was pure accident. Just to satisfy my 
own I'll ask Corbin if Lee 
make a living, but I sha’n’t tell 
Alexis. Let him find out for himself. 
But Josephine? Oh, I’ve done my best 
and considerably more for Josephine. I 
leave her in the Lord’s hands, and if 
she should marry poor it will suit Aunt 
Emily, anyway. 


exacting as 


to-day. 


curiosity 
can 
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When I came into the long room 
the club this afternoon, Clinton went ou 
the other door. I spoke to Robinson an 
Brown, and then went to look for him 
but he had left the club. My impressio: 
was that he avoided me. I hope not 
Hawkins there. He was in goo 
spirits, and we played cowboy pool, and 
before I went home I 
1 


was 


bridg: 
He said he’d get 


made a 
gagement with him. 


1 
linton and some one else. 


S| 
( 

Played bridge with Hawkins. He said 
Clinton ecouldn’t come. Clinton seemed 
out of sorts, he thought, and talked of 
going abroad on Saturday. Hatfield and 
Gibbons there. Bridge is a good 
deal calumniated as a game of mischance, 
but it does eat up time. TIT had to play, 
though. I cling to Hawkins, and could 
not refuse him. 


were 


I understand Hawkins has gone to 
Japan. I did not see him before he went 
Hatfield saw him. 


to stop n 


Hatfield says he meant 
Manila and look about, and 
come home by way of Suez at his leisure, 
stopping possibly in Constantinople and 
those parts if the rumpus now threatening 
thereabouts matured. He expressed satis 
faction in being foot-loose, and said hi 


. might change his plans and try the Si 


berian Railroad. Hatfield said he sniffed 
battle in the Balkans afar off, like a pru 
dent old war-horse who purposed to get 
there by the long way, and view th 
sport, if there was any, from a safe dis 
tance. I suspect that Hawkins became 
conscious of danger at home, and ran 
away like a wise man while he could 
Clinton’s retreat doubtless had its effect 
on him. Bully for old Hawkins! Hi 
won’t lay anything up against me, any 
how. But he might have said good-by 
Maybe he daren’t wait. 


Josephine dined with us to-night. | 
told the maid to put the chain on thi 
door and not to let any man into th 
house. She dined just with Gertrude and 
me and the children. “ That’s what | 
like best,” said Josephine; “ just you an: 
Cousin Gertrude and the children, an 
nobody else.” Well, she was delightfu 
my little girls held her hands till th 
went to bed, and she did me good, t 
my affection for her came back alm: 
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in full force, I asked whether it 
she who had driven Clinton out of 
Not she. No, indeed. Ilad Mr. Clinton 
really gone abroad? What took him 
there, and so suddenly? She felt quite 
lost without him; he Mr. Hawkins 
had done lots of pleasant things for her, 


was 


town, 


and 


quite on my account, she was sure, and 
she felt deeply indebted to me for putting 
her in their way. I asked her to credit 
it to my account, and assured her that 
they were both quite crazy about me, and 
would do anything for any girl I pointed 
out. Did I know Mr. [Ilawkins 
She had heard of his being seen in 
Chicago? I had heard that he had gone 
West. I asked her if Gertrude’s friend 
Lee was courting her, and she said no; 


where 
was? 


that she understood he was deeply smit- 
with Eleanor Gay; but she 
she saw him now and then, and found 
him and informing, and she 
thanked Gertrude for the advantage of 
his acquaintance, 

Let 
asked 


meddle. 


ten said 


agreeable 


Lee if she likes. I 
about him, but I sha’n’t 
But I don’t think she'll take 
him yet a while. I believe she’s just a 
pleasure-seeker like Hawkins and Clinton, 
and likes the life, and doesn’t mean to 
change it until it begins to wear thin. 

Needs a job? No! She’s got a job, 
and works hard at it. Aunt 
Emily too, and IT wash my hands of re- 
sponsibility for her future. 


her have 


Corbin 


She's got 


Late this afternoon, as T was passing 


Madison Avenue on a Twenty - ninth 
Street horse-car, | looked up from my news- 
paper and casually deseried my cousin 
Josephine half a block away, walking up- 
town with that man Lee, No doubt I 
should have gone right on about my busi- 
ness, which was taking me a block farther 
on, but, acting on the impulse of the 
moment, I got off the car and conde- 
aeended to observe them. After all, 
Josephine is my cousin, and unquestion- 
ably dear to me, and IT don’t know why 
I should not notice her in the street, no 
matter whom she is walking with. She 
seemed in very cheerful spirits; so did 
Lee, I observed that they noticed all 
the apartment <houses they passed and 
seemed to discuss them, and looked down 
the side streets both ways, pausing some- 
times to do so more thoroughly. They 
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may have been discussing the progr 


of domestic architecture; of cours 
don’t know, but their talk certainly see: 
ed to concern human habitations, and 
certainly looked to like 
timate kind of talk. Not being in 
hurry, I let my Fifth Avenue errand 
and sauntered up Madison. At Thirty 
fourth Street they bore off towards Par 
Avenue, then self - respect 
strained me to turn towards Fifth, an 
go to the elub. Nothing that I notice: 

that forced itself, I should say, on my 
notice 


me rather ir 


and con 


had any real significance, and yet 
somehow I fear the worst. They seemed 
so deplorably cheerful, and turned to onc 
another so needlessly often, that it re 
minded me, a block away, of walks that 
I had taken with Gertrude—I think it 
ves, it certainly was Gertrude—during 
the preliminary period of our attachment 
I wished heartily that I had had Ger 
trude along to give me the benefit of her 
surmises, but, after all, my impulse to 
get off the car would not have been strong 
enough to have moved her too; and be 
that, I had the feeling that th 
apparition of those young people was 
confidential,—a circumstance proper 
enough for my personal observation, but 
hardly suitable to be pointed out. 

Corbin came into the elub while 1] 
was there, and I cornered him with th 
help of a waiter, and artfully led him 
on, by way of labor-unions, strikes, th 
building industry, and the new Public 
Library, to architecture and architects, 
and so worked him carefully down to 
Lee, of whom he spoke with respect as 
a man of talent and prospects, and told 
me of good work he had done. 
Gracious! Is it possible that I shal! 
presently be snooping around in such 
fashion as this to find out what sort of 
landing there is for my own girls beyond 
the matrimonial hedge? How dreadfully 
sordid such anxieties make one! 


sides 


some 


IT hear that Lee’s plans have won in 
the United Art Societies’ competition 
for their new exhibition building. That 
is a first - class Corbin says 
thongh he tells me the money for thi 
building is not all subseribed yet. Th 
idea was that some good plans would hel} 
in getting subscriptions. I had rathe: 
he had a bona fide commission to bui! 


success, 
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hotel 


better 


that is, 
business, 


an office-building, or a 
it would 
though 
any 


like 
knows whether 
miy absurd 
Still, 


seem 
there is 
about 
this 
success will go far to establish his profes- 


Heave n 


basis for coneern 


Lee’s business, Corbin says 


and that he will be sure 
to get jobs out of it, 


sional standing, 
and probably some 
good partnership offers. As an advertise 
ment, Corbin says, it could hardly be bet- 
tered, and he considers Lee abundantly 


able to deliver all the goods it calls for. 


Well, the fat is in the fire now. 
night I got this letter: 


Last 


You will hear 
but perhaps not entirely with 
you are such a particularly ob- 
serving cousin,—that I am engaged to 
Richard Lee. I] stipulated that it should 
be left to me to break it to you, and if 
the blue this letter as 
promptly as it should, you and Cousin 
Gertrude will be the first 
side of this house to be informed. 


“Dear Coustn Rorerr, 
with relief, 
surprise 


stamp carries 


persons out 
We 
consider you our ally in this entangle- 
ment, and I rely very much upon your 
help in getting Aunt Emily Doddridge’s 
consent. Father and mother are resigned, 
As for you and 
count with 


and, I hope, satisfied. 


Cousin Gertrude, we con 
fidence on your felicitations. 
Your affectionate JosePHINE.” 
Of course there is nothmg for it now 
but to make the best of it. It was none 
of my doing, but I don’t know that it is 
any the because of that. 


worst job 


Josephine seemed cheerful, even pleased, 
When I saw that she was fully 


over it. 
and 
easy as I 


burned my _ bridges 
went in to make things as 
could for her. Cassandra was resigned; 
Alexis philosophical. He said Lee had 
had an excellent partnership offered to 
him and would probably take it. None 
of them showed elation, but neither did 
any of them disparage Josephine’s choice. 
They would have felt the same, I think, 
whomever Josephine had taken, except 
that if they hadn’t liked the man they 
would have felt worse. I will say for Lee, 
darn him! that he is a comfortable being 
to have about, and an acquisition to any 
family. It wasn’t that they liked him 


committed I 
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less, but that they liked Jo more. 
after all, it isn’t 
to live in China. 


But 


as though she were going 


They asked me to go over to see Aunt 
Emily, whieh I did. She was tearful 
and dejected. She understood, she said, 
that this Mr. Lee was a friend of min 
| said that any friend of Josephine’ 
friend of mine, but that 
with Mr. Lee was 
intimate, and that Gertrude knew 
better than I. But went on and 
searched me for information about him, 
moaning all the time at the thought of 
losing Josephine. “ Oh, well, aunt,” said 
I, “try to look upon it more as an in- 
vestment. I have faith to that 
there will still be something coming to us 


was a my ac 


quaintance not yet 
him 


she 


believe 


from Josephine even if she does marry. 
If we could keep her along always just 
about twenty-five and no older, and with 
life and its possibilities always ahead of 
her, that would be one thing. But you 
know what precarious property girls are, 
and how indifferently some girls keep, and 
with what inexorable certainty possibili- 
ties that are not realized slip by.” I went 
on to speak of the advantages of the 
common lot, and of family life, and hav 
ing a man of your own in the 
“But what shall I do with my house 
at Bar Harbor?” said Aunt Emily. 
“Sell it,” said I, “and hire Lee to build 
you another nearer town. He ean do it. 
And 
perhaps, if you encourage him, he'll build 
one near by for Josephine.” 


house. 


You know he is in that business, 


Whether that is a practical suggestion 
I know but it Aunt Emily’s 
mind off on another tack, and that was 
something. For impecunious young per 
sons about to marry, a doting and afflu 
ent aunt may be an exceedingly help 
ful property. All young couples who 
attempt to set up housekeeping in New 
York need one or two established homes 
to fall back upon in times of stress, and 
especially a country home not too far 
from town, where babies can be sent in 
the spring. 


not, sent 


Clinton’s back. We played cowboy 
pool from half past five to quarter of 
seven to-day, and it was like old times 
What a fool a man is who can’t mind 


his own business! 
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Our System 


of Neutrality 


BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LL.D. 


Professor of International Law and 


ETWEEN 1776, when independence 
B was proclaimed, and 1789, when the 

government under the Constitu- 
tion was inaugurated, the United States 
entered into fourteen treaties—six with 
France, three with Great Britain, two 
with the Netherlands, and one each with 
Sweden, Prussia, and Morocco; but a 
majority of all were negotiated and sign- 
ed in France, at Paris or at Versailles. 
Eight were subscribed, on the part of the 
United States, by two or more plenipoten- 
tiaries: and among their names we find, 
either alone or in association, that of 
Franklin, ten times; the name of Adams, 
seven times; that of Jefferson, three 
times; and that of Jay, twice. These 
early treaties covered a wide range of 
subjects, embracing not only war and 
peace and, like those with Franée, po- 
litical allianee, but also commercial inter- 
course and the rights of consuls. Among 
their various stipulations we find pro- 
visions for liberty of conscience, and for 
the removal of the disability of aliens in 
respect of their property and their busi 
ness. Stipulations for the mitigation of 
the evils of war are numerous. A fixed 
time is allowed, in the unfortunate event 
of hostilities, for the sale or withdrawal 
of goods; provision is made for the 
humane treatment of prisoners of war; 
the exercise of visit and search at sea is 
regulated and restrained; the acceptance 
by a citizen of the one country of a priva- 
teering commission from the enemy of 
the other is assimilated to piracy; and an 
effort is made to limit the scope of bellig- 
erent captures at sea. But, prior to the 
establishment of the Constitution, it was 
easier for the United States to make 
treaties than to enforce them. In spite 
of the engagement of the treaty of peace, 
that his Britannic Majesty should with 
“all eonvenient speed” withdraw his 
“armies, garrisons, and fleets” from the 

Vou. CVITI.—No. 648.104 
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United States, important posts within the 
northern frontier continued to be oeceu- 
pied by the British forces; and when the 
government of the United States pro- 
tested, the British government pointed to 
the refusal of the State courts to respect 
the treaty pledge that British creditors 
should meet with no lawful impediment 
to the recovery of their confiscated debts. 
For similar reasons, the act of the United 
States in sending John Adams, soon after 
the peace, as minister to the court of St. 
James’s, remained unreciprocated, 

The termination of the period of di- 
vergence and of incapacity for uniform 
action among the several States came 
none too soon. Perils were close at hand 
the disruptive impulses of which the old 
confederation could not have withstood. 
They were even to test the efficacy of the 
new Constitution. In 1789, when that in- 
strument was put into operation, France 
was in the first throes of the great Revolu- 
tion which was eventually to involve all 
Kurope in a struggle of unprecedented 
magnitude and severity. What attitude 
was the United States to hold toward this 
impending conflict? Even apart from 
the treaties with France of 1778, the ques- 
tion was fraught with grave possibilities, 
lor generations Europe had been a vast 
battle-ground, on which had been fought 
out the contests not only for political but 
also for commercial supremacy. Of the 
end of these contests there appeared to 
be no sign; nor, in spite of their long 
continuance, had the rights and duties 
of non-participant or neutral nations 
been clearly and comprehensively defined. 
Indeed, so intricate were the ramifica- 
tions of the European system that, when 
diseords arose, it seemed to affard little 
room for neutrality, The situation of 
the United States was essentially differ- 
ent. Physically remote from the Old 
World, its political interests also were de- 
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sions would fall to th 
lot of a neutral power 
and upon the results of 
this woul 
depend the right to b 
independent in 


resistance 


reality 
as well as in name, and 
to enjoy the incidents 
of independence. 

In circumstances such 
as these it is not strange 
that and 
his watched 
with anxiety the prog- 
ress of the French Rev- 
olution as, growing in 


Washington 


advisers 


intensity and in vio- 
lence, it encountered 
first the agitated 
approbation 
the 
of other powers. 
not till 793, when 
England entered into 
the conflict, that the war, 
by assuming a distinc- 
tively 


dis- 
then 
opposition 


and 
frantic 
It was 


maritime form, 
raised a question as to 


the obligations of th 
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a painting by Gilbert Stuart in the Ar 


tached from those of Europe. Except as 
it might be drawn into disputes affecting 
the fate of existing colonies or the forma- 


tion of new ones in America, it was not 


likely to become embroiled in European 


wars. Not only, therefore, did it enjoy 
the opportunity to be neutral, but its 
permanent interest appeared to be that of 
neutrality; and the importance of pre- 
serving this interest was greatly enhanced 
by the necessity of commercial and in- 
dustrial development. The new nation, 
though born, was vet to demonstrate to 
a world somewhat sceptical and not alto- 
gether friendly its right and its power to 
live and to grow. It was easy to foresee 
that its enterprise would penetrate to the 
farthest that 
its commerce, seas, 


would be 


corners of the globe, and 
the 
exposed to hazards and vexa- 
tions, of which the most uncertain and 
potentially the most disastrous were those 


overspreading 


arising from the exorbitant pretensions 


of belligerents. To resist these preten- 


United States under the 
treaties with 
<6 but, long prior to that 
popular feeling 
deeply stirred. Al- 
1778 were made 
the sounds 
Revolution the Amer 
discerned a_ reverberation 
of their own immortal declaration. From 
Boston to were mani 
festations of the liveliest sympathy and 
To bounds to this 
obviously would require the 
exercise of unusual prudence and firm 
ness on the part of those entrusted with 
the affairs of government. America had 
fought for freedom, but her statesmen 
were not mere doctrinaires. Their aims 
were practical. They understood that th 
peaceful demonstration of the beneficence 
of their principles, in producing order, 
prosperity, and contentment at home, was 
likely to accomplish far more for th« 
cause of liberty than an armed propa 
gandism, which perchance might d 
generate into military despotism. |! 
was, therefore, important to avoid pr 


France; 


Gallery of Bowdoin College 


event, 
in America 
though the 
with Louis 
of the 
ican 


was 
treaties of 

4m 
French 
people 


yet in 


Savannah there 


enthusiasm. set 


tendency 
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mature commitments. To a perception 
if this fact is no doubt to be ascribed 
the appointment by Washington, on 
January 12, 1792, of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris as minister to France. In his own 
country Morris had been a supporter of 
the Revolution, a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, assistant to Robert Mor- 
ris in the management of the public 
finances, and a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1787. From the be- 
ginning, however, he had exhibited a dis- 
trust of the Revolution in France. He 
instinctively recoiled from the excesses 
that were committed when his forebod- 
ings came to be fulfilled. Before he be- 
came minister of the United States he 
offered his counsel to Louis XVI, in a 
sense directly antagonistic to the Revolu- 
tion; and he afterwards sought to effect 
that monarch’s escape. Such a man 
could not be acceptable to the Revolution- 
ary leaders; but he, at any rate, possessed 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions 
and tendencies of the time, and was not 
likely to commit his government to ex- 
travagant measures. 

Early in 1793, a new minister was ap- 
pointed by France to the United States. 
His name was Edmond C. Genét. Of 
Morris he was in one respect the pre- 
cise antithesis; for, while by no means 
deficient in experience, he was a fervent 
champion of the new order of things. 
Placed at the age of twelve years in the 
French Foreign Office, where his father 
was chief of an important bureau, he 
translated into French a number of 
American political writings, and aided 
in the compilation of a glossary of Eng- 
lish and French naval terms for the use 
of French sailors in the American war. 
In this way he became interested in 
American independence, and in the prin- 
ciples for which it stood. Eventually 
succeeding his father as head of the 
bureau at Versailles, he later passed a 
year at London, two years at Vienna, one 
at Berlin, and five in Russia. At St. 
Petersburg, however, he fell into diffi- 
culties. Because of his ardent espousal 
of the Revolution in France, the Empress 
Catherine at first requested his recall, and 
then expelled him. In reporting his de- 
parture for the United States, Morris 
observed that “the pompousness of this 
embassy could not but excite the atten- 


tion of England.” What it was that called 
forth this remark does not appear; but 
there can be no doubt that Genét set out 
on his mission gurgling with the fermen- 
tation of the new wine of the Revolution; 
and he had searcely left Franee when 
Morris reported that the executive council 
had sent out by him three hundred blank 
commissions for privateers, to be distrib- 
uted among such persons as might be 
willing to fit out vessels in the United 
States to prey on British commerce, 

On April 18, 1793, before this report 
was received, Washington submitted to 
the various members of his cabinet a 
series of questions touching the relations 
between the United States and France. 
These questions were, first, whether a 
proclamation of neutrality should issue; 
second, whether a minister from the Re- 
public of France should be received; 
third, whether, if received, he should be 
received unconditionally or with qualifi- 
cations; fourth, whether the treaties 
previously made with France were to be 
considered as still in force. At a meeting 
of the cabinet on the 19th of April it was 
determined, with the coneurrence of all 
the members, that a proclamation of neu- 
trality should issue, and that the minister 
from the French Republie should be re- 
ceived. On the third question, Hamil- 
ton, who was Secretary of the Treasury, 
was supported by Knox, the Secretary of 
War, in the opinion that the reception 
should be qualified, while Washington, 
Jefferson, his Secretary of State, and 
Randolph, the Attorney-General, inclined 
to the opposite view; but the third and 
fourth questions were postponed for 
further consideration. In a subsequent 
written opinion Hamilton argued that the 
reception of Genét should be qualified by 
an express reservation of the question 
whether the treaties were not to be 
deemed temporarily and_ provisionally 
suspended, by reason of the radical 
change in conditions since they were 
formed. He also thought the war plainly 
offensive on the part of France, while the 
alliance was defensive. On the other 
hand, Jefferson maintained that the trea- 
ties were not “between the United 
States and Louis Capet, but between the 
two nations of America and France,” 
and that “ the nations remaining in exist- 
ence, though both of them have since 








S40) 


government, the 
treaties are annulled by these 
Ile that the 
reception of a minister had nothing to do 


changed their forms of 
not 
changes.” also contended 
with this question. 


On April 22, 1793, Washington issued his 
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proclamation of neutrality. On the 8th 
of April, Genét had arrived at Charleston, 
South Carolina; but the news of his 
presence there reached Philadelphia 
through the public press only on the day 
on which the proclamation was published. 
At Charleston he lost no time in fitting 
out and commissioning privateers; and 
after having got a number ready for sea, 
he proceeded to the seat of the national 
government by land. On the way he re- 
ceived such demonstrations of sympathy 
as to strengthen his confidence in the sue- 
cess of the course on which he had entered. 
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The posture of affairs between th 
United States and 


eated and difficult. 


France was compli 
sy the treaty of com 
merce of 1778, the ships of war and priva 
the entitle: 
to enter the ports of the other with thei: 

prizes, without 

subjected to 


teers of one country were 
be img 
any ex 
their 
whils 
cruisers of the enemy 
like 


stances to be 


amination as to 
lawfulness, 
were in circum 

exclu 
ded, unless in ease of 
By 
the treaty of alliance, 
the United States, as 
has been had 
France 


stress of weather. 


secn, 
guaranteed to 
her possessions in 
America. For the 
moment, however, th 
situation 
simplified by reason 
of the fact that the 
French Republie did 
not ask of the United 
States the 
of the territorial 
guarantee. This may 
be accounted for by 
either of two reasons. 
The arming 
of the whole popula- 
tion and 


was) much 


execution 


general 


the exhaust 
ive devotion of the re- 
sources of the country 


to military purposes 


had caused a scarcity 


both of 
and of pro 
The United 
States, as a neutral, 
formed a source of supply of both. An 
intimation to this effect was made by 
the French government to Morris not 
long before the issuance of Washington’s 
proclamation of neutrality; and the sam« 
idea was strongly expressed in a report of 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
June, 1793, in which it was said that th 
United States became “more and mor 
the granary of France and her colonies.” 
But there may have yet anothe: 
reason. It is not improbable that the Na 
tional Assembly, while balancing the ad 
vantages of American neutrality again 


in France 
money 
visions. 


been 
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se of 
ether the guarantee was precisely ap- 
icable 

[his doubt is suggested by the original 

nstructions to Genét, which, although 

before the conflict 
were written in 
with that 
well as with Spain; and in 
which looked to the 
formation of a new commercial and po- 
litical connection with the United States, 
adapted to the conditions which the 
French Revolution had produced, Genét 
directed to about “a 


the treaty of alliance, doubted 


to the conditions then existing. 


they were given 
vith England began, 
contemplation of hostilities 
country as 


these instructions, 


was bring 


ha- 


OF 


NEUTRALITY. S41 
the jurisdic- 
These pro- 
himself di 
defended as 
being in conformity not only with the 
treaties between the two countries, but 
also with the principles of neutrality. 
When Jefferson cited the utterances of 
writers on the law of nations, Genét re- 
pelled them as “diplomatic subtleties,” 
and as “ aphorisms of Vattel and others.” 
He especially insisted that, by the treaty 


within 
States. 


Vy essels 
United 
which he 

Genét 


capture of 
tion of the 
ceedings, in 
rectly 


was 
implicated, 


of commerce of 1778, the authorities of 
the United States were precluded from 


interfering in any manner with the prizes 
brought into their ports by the French 
privateers. The United States, on the 
other hand, denied that the contracting 
agreeing that prizes should 
not be subject to examination as to their 
lawfulness, deprived themselves of the 
right to prevent the capture and condem- 


which 
their 
interests, 


tional agreement, in two great 
commercial 
and establish 
defend the 


ean be 


peoples shall suspend 
and political 
1 mutual understanding to 


liberty, 


parties, in 
empire of wherever 
embraced.” 
When Genét 
an unqualified 
promptly 


arrived in Philadelphia 
reception 

was accorded 
him. In presenting his 
letters of 
stated that 


ment knew 


credence, he 
his govern- 
that “ under 
circumstances ’ 
they had a right to call 
the United States 
for the guarantee of 
their islands, but de- 
clared that they did noé 
desire -it; in a 
communication 
that the two 
should, “by a 
true family 
establish a 
and 


By the Prrsipent of the United States of Amcrica, 


yresent 
os A PROCLAMATION. 


upon HEREAS, it appears that a fate of war exifls between Aullria, 

Pruflia, Sardinia, Great-Dritain, and the United Netherlands, of the 
one part, and France on the other, and the duty and intereft of the United 
States require, that they frould with fincerity and good faith adopt and pur- 
fue'a conduct friendly aad impartial toward the belligerent powers : 


I have therefore thought fit by thefe prefents to declare the difpofition of 
subse- the United States to obferve the conduét aforelaid towards thofe powers 

refpectively ; and to exhort and warn the citizens of the United States care- 
he fully to avoid all acts and proceedings whatfover, which may in any manner 
tend to contravene fuch dilpofition, 


quent 
pre ype sed 

And I do hereby alfo make known that whofoever of the citizens of the 
Unitéd States thall render himfelf liable to punifhment or forfciture under the 
law of nations, by committing, aiding or abetting hoftilities again{t any of 
the faid powers, or by carrying to any of them thofe articles, which are 
deemed contraband by the modern ufage of nations, will not receive the pro- 
tection of the United States, againft fuch punithment or forfeiture : and fur- 
ther, thar I have given inflructions to thofe officers, to whom it belongs, to 
caufe profecutions to be inflituted againt all perions, who thall, within the 
cognizance of the courts of the United States, violate the Law of Nations, 
with refpett to the powers at war, or any of them. 


peoples 
compact, 
commercial 
political 
“ liberal 
basis.” 


system ” 
and fra- 
The ad- 
how over ? Ix testimony waereor I have caufed the Seal of the United States of 
to quix- A America te be affixed to thefe prefents, and jigned the fame with my band. 
) } ‘ Done at the city of Philadelphia, the twenty-fecond day of April, one theu- 
On the ae ont minety-three, and of the independence of the United 

contrary, it was ates of America the feventecnth. 

fully occupied with 

efforts to vindicate 


proclamation of neutral- 
ity, which con- 
stantly violated by the 
fitting out of privateers, 
the condemnation of 
prizes by French consuls 
sitting as courts of ad- 
miralty, and even by the 


on a 
ternal 
ministration, 
was indisposed 
otie enterprises. 
soon 
its 
its 
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nation of vessels in violation of their 
own neutrality and sovereignty. 

In the correspondence to which these 
differences gave rise, Jefferson, always 
perspicacious in his deductions from 
fundamental principles, expounded with 
remarkable clearness and power the na- 
ture and scope of neutral duty. Its 
foundations he discovered in two simple 
conceptions—the exclusive sovereignty of 
the nation within its own territory, and 
the obligation of impartiality toward 
belligerents. As it was “the right of 
every nation to prohibit acts of sover- 
eignty from being exercised by any other 
within its limits,” so it was, he declared, 
“the duty of a neutral nation to prohibit 
such as would injure one of the warring 
powers.” Hence, “no succor should be 
given to either, unless stipulated by 
treaty, in men, arms, or anything else di- 
rectly serving for war.” The raising of 
troops and the granting of military com- 
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missions were, besides, sovereign rights, 
which, as they pertained exclusively to th: 
nation itself, could not be exercised with 
in its territory by a foreign power, with 
out its consent; and if the United States 
had “a right to refuse permission to arm 
vessels and raise men” within its ports 
and territories, it was “bound by the 
laws of neutrality to exercise that right, 
and to prohibit such armaments and en- 
listments.” 

Such, briefly summarized, was _ the 
theory of neutral duty formulated by 
Jefferson. But the administration did 
not stop with the enunciation of doc- 
trines. It endowed them with vitality. 
Acknowledging the obligation of the gov 
ernment to make indemnity for any losses 
resulting from its previous failure to 
cause its neutrality to be respected, it 
adopted efficacious measures to prevent 
the future fitting out of privateers in the 
ports of the United States, to exclude 

from asylum therein any 


as that had been so equip- 


ped, and to cause the 
restitution of any prizes 
brought by them within 
the national jurisdic- 
tion. To ensure the en- 
forcement of these rules, 
instructions were issued 
by Hamilton to the col- 
lectors of customs; and 
on June 5, 1794, there 
was passed the first Neu- 
trality Act, which for- 
bade within the United 
States the acceptance 
and exercise of commis- 
sions, the enlistment of 
men, the fitting out and 
arming of vessels, and 
the setting on foot of 
military expeditions, in 
the service of any 
prince or state with 
which the government 
was at peace. In due 
season compensation was 
made to British subjects 
for the injuries inflicted 
by French privateers in 
“ violation of American 
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neutrality. “The policy 
of the United States in 
1793,” says the late W. 
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ELBRIDGE 


E. Hall, one of the most learned of Eng- 
lish publicists, “constitutes an epoch in 
the development of the usages of neu- 
trality. There can be no doubt that it 
was intended and believed to give effect 
to the obligations then incumbent on neu- 
trals. But it represented by far the most 
advanced existing opinions as to what 
those obligations were; and in some 
points it even went further than authori- 
tative custom has up to the present day 
advanced. In the main, however, it is 
identical with the standard of conduct 
which is now adopted by the community 
‘f nations.” 

Against the course of the administra- 
tion Genét did not cease to protest; and 
while he was himself its first victim, his 
misfortunes may serve as a warning to 
foreign ministers who may be disposed to 
reckon upon popular support in opposing 
the government to which they are ac- 
credited. There was, indeed, in his case 
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much to mislead a judgment which, no 
matter how honest it may have been, was 
not well balanced. To the superficial ob- 
server it might have seemed that there 
were in the United States few Americans; 
that the population was almost wholly 
composed of partisans of France and 
partisans of Great Britain, the former 
constituting a vast majority; and that 
the administration, which was daily as- 
sailed with a virulence that knew neither 
restraint nor decency, might safely be 
flouted and defied. But when, convinced 
that the proclamation of neutrality would 
be faithfully enforced, Genét denounced 
the government for the “ cowardly aban- 
donment ” of its friends, and, besides ex- 
pressing contempt for the opinions of the 
President, persisted in questioning his 
authority, Morris was instructed to ask 
for his reeall. The French government 
not only granted the request, but ex- 
pressed disapprobation of Genét’s “ crim- 
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inal proceedings ”; and his successor, M. 
Fauchet, demanded his delivery up for 
punishment. This the United States re- 
fused “upon reasons of law and magna- 
nimity.” Genét maintained, and with 
much reason, that he had acted in con- 
formity with his instructions, which in 
reality contemplated the organization of 
hostile enter- 
prises in the 
United States 
against Spain as 
well as Great 
Britain. Never- 
theless, he did 
not return to 
France, but set- 
tled in the 
United States, 
where he mar- 
ried the daugh- 
ter of an emi- 
nent American 
statesman, and 
spent the re- 
mainder of his 
days. It is only 
just to say that 
he has been the 
subject of much 
unmerited oblo- 
quy. In cirecum- EDMOND 
stances excep- 
tionally trying, 
his eonduct was ill advised, but not 
malevolent. William Cuilen Bryant, 
speaking in 1870, said that he remem- 
bered Genét very vividly, as he appeared 
forty-five years before, when he came 
occasionally to the city of New York. 
“He was,” said Bryant, “a tall man, 
with a reddish wig and a full round voice, 
speaking English in a sort of oratorical 
manner, like a man making a speech, but 
very well for a Frenchman. He was a 
dreamer in some respects, and, I remem- 
ber, had a plan for navigating the air in 
balloons. A pamphlet of his was pub- 
lished a little before the time I knew 
him, entitled ‘ Aerial Navigation,’ illus- 
trated by an engraving of a balloon 
shaped like a fish, propelled by sails and 
guided by a rudder, in which he main- 
tained that man could navigate the air as 
well as he could navigate the ocean in 
a ship.” 

The French Republic took advantage 


of the request for Genét’s recall to as 
for Morris’s withdrawal. Under the ¢ 
cumstances this act of reciprocity was m 
grudgingly conceded. Morris was su 
ceeded in France by James Monroe. 

The Neutrality Act of 1794, thoug 
originally limited in duration, was after 
wards extended, and was then continue: 

in force indefi 
nitely. In ord 
to meet condi 
tions arising out 
of the war 
the Spanish 
eolonies in 
America for in- 
dependence, an 
additional act 
was passed in 
1817; but this, 
together with al! 
prior legislation 
on the subject, 
was superseded 
by the compre- 
hensive statute 
of April 20, 
1818, the pro- 
visions of which 
are now. em- 
bodied in the 
C. Gextt Revised Statutes 
of the United 
States. A simi 
lar act was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment in the following year; laws and regu- 
lations were from time to time adopted by 
other governments, and the duties of neu- 
trality became a fixed and determinate 
part of international law. The severest 
test of the system, as the ultimate stand- 
ard of national obligation and responsi- 
bility, was made in the case of the claims 
of the United States against Great Brit 
ain, generally known as the “ Alabama 
Claims,” growing out of the depreda 
tions of the Alabama and other Con 
federate cruisers fitted out in British 
ports during the American civil war 
The government of the United States, in 
demanding indemnities for these depreda 
tions, could point to the precedent of 179°; 
but in the case of the Alabama clai1 
the amounts involved were enormous, a! 
the British government, besides, deni: 
that it had been guilty of any neglect. 
By the treaty of Washington of May °, 
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1571, the question was submitted to arbi- 
tration at Geneva. The treaty declared 
that a neutral government was bound to 
use “due diligence” in the performance 
of its duties. The tribunal found that 
there had been negligence on the part of 
the British authorities in respect of three 
of the eruisers—the Alabama, the Flor- 
ida, and the Shenandoah after she left 
Melbourne --and awarded the United 
States $15,500,000. For the depredations 
of the French privateers in 1793 the 
United States paid to the subjects of 
Great Britain $143,428 11. The amount 
was relatively small; but its payment, on 
considerations of international obligation 
and good faith, established a principle 
incaleulably important, and, like the seed 
received into good ground, brought forth 
a hundredfold, and even more. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
the Alabama, in spite of the omission of the 
English customs’ authorities to seize her, 
might in the end have been detained but 
for an act of wifely devotion. On the 
22d and 24th of July, 1862, evidence di- 
rectly inculpating the vessel was com- 
municated by the American legation in 
London to the British Foreign Office. On 
the 23d and 26th of July the papers were 
referred to the law-officers of the Crown, 
and as the law-officers had no permanent 
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office, were sent as usual to the senior 
officer, who was then Sir John Dorney 
Harding, Queen’s Advocate, his associates 
being Sir William Atherton, Attorney- 
General, and Sir Roundell Palmer, after- 
ward Lord Selborne, Solicitor - General. 
Unfortunately, Sir John Harding had 
just then fallen a victim to an acute 
mental disorder, which proved to be fatal, 
but which his wife, in the hope that it 
would soon pass away, had kept a secret. 
Upon the decision to be rendered by the 
law-officers there hung perchance the 
issues of peace and war and the fate of 
nations; but the papers lay unexamined 
at Sir John’s residence, apparently, till 
the 28th of July, when the Foreign Office, 
growing anxious at the delay, but igno- 
rant of its cause, took steps to recover 
them and placed them in the hands of Sir 
William Atherton. On the evening of 
the same day, Sir William, perceiving the 
gravity of the situation which the papers 
disclosed, called Sir Roundell Palmer into 
consultation upon them in the Earl- 
Marshal’s room in the House of Lords. 
They at once agreed that the vessel must 
be seized. An opinion to that effect was 
delivered to Earl Russell on the morning 
of the 29th of July; but during the night 
of the 28th the Alabama left the docks in 
which she had been lying. At ten o’clock 
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on the morning of the 29th she put to sea. 
The order to detain her reached Liver- 
pool in the afternoon. 

The government of the United States, 
in 1793, had barely entered upon the per- 
formance of the duties of neutrality, 
when it was swept into the vortex of the 
great struggle, which was to last almost 
unbroken for more than twenty years, for 
the maintenance of neutral rights. In 
this momentous contest there was in- 
volved the ever-recurrent question, 
which will continue in some form to arise 
as long as wars are waged, as to how far 
neutral powers are required to subordi- 
nate the interests of their commerce to 
the hostile interests of belligerents. That 
powers at peace were entitled to trade 
with powers at war was not denied, but 
the rule was subject to exceptions. It 
was admitted that a belligerent might cut 
off all trade with the enemy’s ports by 
blockading them, and might also prohibit 
the carriage of contraband to the enemy. 
For entering or attempting to enter a 
blockaded port the penalty was confisca- 
tion of vessel and cargo, while the car- 
riage of contraband entailed the loss of 
the prohibited articles and the freight, if 
There was, however, no 


nothing more. 
precise and general agreement either as 
to what constituted a blockade or as to 
what articles were to be considered as con- 


traband. If blockades could be legally 
established merely by decrees on paper, 
without the application of force, or if 
the list of contraband could be sufficiently 
extended, it is obvious that the right of 
neutrals to trade with belligerents could 
be reduced to the shadow of a tantalizing 
supposition. Grotius, often called the 
father of international law, had divided 
articles, with reference to the question of 
contraband, into three classes: First, 
articles that were directly useful in war, 
as arms; second, those that were useless 
in war; and third, those that could be 
“used both in war and in peace, as money, 
provisions, ships, and articles of naval 
equipment.” Concerning the first and 
second classes there was no dispute, ex- 
cept as to the possible inclusion or exclu- 
sion of some particular article; but as 
to the third class there had been a long 
and heated controversy, especially respect- 
ing provisions. 

There was also a question as to whether 
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the goods of an enemy might be seized 
on board a neutral ship. It was conceded 
that a belligerent power might capture 
vessels belonging to subjects of the 
enemy, as well as other private property 
of the enemy at sea; but for many years 
an effort had been in progress to introduce 
the rule, denoted by the phrase “ free 
ships, free goods,” that the merchandise 
of an enemy should, unless contraband of 
war, be exempt from seizure when trans- 
ported by a neutral vessel. In 1780 the 
Empress Catherine of Russia issued a 
famous declaration concerning neutral 
rights. Since the days when Peter the 
Great—barbarian, statesman, and seer 
diversified his studies in ship-building by 
riding through Evelyn’s hedges in a 
wheelbarrow and pulling the teeth of his 
own retinue, Russia had aspired to b 
come a maritime power. The declara 
tion of the Empress Catherine afforded a 
striking manifestation of that ambitio 
Affirming the right of neutrals to trade 
with the powers at war, it sought to limit 
the scope of contraband, declared that 
blockades must be maintained by a force 
sufficient to render access to the blockaded 
port dangerous, and adopted the rule of 
free ships, free goods. On this manifesto 
there was based an alliance of neutral 
powers, called the Armed Neutrality, the 
formation of which was one of the most 
notable events of the wars growing out 
of the American Revolution; and a! 
though the alliance was not effectively 
maintained, the principles which it cons: 
crated possessed vitality, and were des- 
tined to survive an ordeal yet more se- 
vere than any to which they had ever 
been subjected. 

By a decree of the National Conven- 
tion of France, of May 9, 1793, the com- 
manders of French ships of war and 
privateers were authorized to seize mer- 
chant vessels laden with provisions bound 
to an enemy’s port, or with merchandis: 
belonging to an enemy. This decree was 
defended on the ground of a scarcity of 
provisions in France, but it ran counter 
to the views of the United States concern- 
ing the freedom of trade as well as to 
treaty stipulations. Morris remonstrat«! 
against it, and intimated that it would be 
followed with eagerness by France’: 
maritime enemies. His prognostication 
proved to be correct. By an order in 
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couneil of June 8, 1793, the commanders 
of British eruisers were authorized to 
seize all vessels laden with grain, flour, 
or meal, bound either to a port in France 
or to a port occupied by the French arms. 
It is true that, by the terms of both these 
measures, the provisions, if neutral- 
owned, were to be paid for; but the com- 
pensation promised was far less than the 
cargo would have brought at the port of 
destination. Moreover, the order in coun- 
cil was followed, as was also the decree, 
by other measures yet more vexatious. 
Out of these perilous complications 
Washington sought to find a way by nego- 
tiation. John Jay, then Chief Justice of 
the United States, was sent to London, 
where, on November 19, 1794, he con- 
cluded a treaty under which an aggre- 
gate amount of perhaps more than eleven 
million dollars was eventually obtained 
from the British government on account 
of maritime captures. The treaty, how- 
ever, gave great umbrage to France, not 
only because it granted privileges of asy- 
lum to British ships of war and recog- 
nized the right to capture enemies’ goods 
in neutral vessels, but also because it de- 
finitively fixed the position of the United 
States as a neutral. The resentment of 
the French government was soon made 
manifest by measures which prefigured 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napo- 
leon. By a decree of the Executive Di- 
rectory, of July 2, 1796, which laid the 
foundation of a new series, it was an- 
nouneed that the cruisers of France 
would treat neutrals’ vessels, as to 
searches, captures, and confiscation, in 
the same manner as their governments 
should suffer the English to treat them. 
The French government, also, recalled its 
minister from the United States and re- 
duced the grade of the mission. Monroe, 
too, was recalled, and in his place was 
sent Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
When, in December, 1796, Pinckney ar- 
rived in Paris, the Directory refused 
either to receive him or to permit him to 
stay at the capital as a private slien, 
and he retired to Amsterdam to await 
developments. Desirous, however, of try- 
ing all possible means of conciliation, 
President John Adams, while recommend- 
ing to Congress the consideration of ef- 
fectual measures of defence, joined EIl- 
bridge Gerry and John Marshall with 


Pinckney in a special mission. The 
three envoys arrived in Paris, October 4, 
1797. Four days later they were un- 
officially received by Talleyrand, who was 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs; but he 
subsequently intimated that they could 
not have a public audience of the Di- 
rectory till their negotiations were con- 
cluded. Meanwhile, they were waited 
upon by three men, who came sometimes 
singly and sometimes together, and who 
professed to represent Talleyrand and the 
Directory. These persons are known in 
the correspondence as X, Y, and Z. Their 
approach was prepared by W, who called 
on Pinckney and vouched for X as a 
gentleman of credit and reputation, in 
whom great reliance might be placed. 
On the evening of the same day X called, 
and, professing to speak for Talleyrand, 
suggested confidentially a plan of con- 
ciliation. He represented that certain 
passages in President Adams’s recent 
speech to Congress, at which two mem- 
bers of the Directory were exceedingly 
irritated, would need to be softened; that 
a sum of money, to be at the disposal of 
Talleyrand, would be required as a dou- 
ceur for the ministry, except Merlin, the 
Minister of Justice, who was already ma- 
king enough from the condemnation of 
vessels; and that a loan to the govern- 
ment would also be insisted on. X 
stated, however, that he communicated 
with Talleyrand not directly, but 
through another gentleman, in whom 
Talleyrand had great confidence. This 
gentleman proved to be Y, who after- 
wards called with X upon the American 
plenipotentiaries and presented the prop- 
ositions in writing. Y also dilated upon 
the resentment produced by the Presi- 
dent’s speech, but declared that, after the 
plenipotentiaries had afforded satisfac- 
tion on that point, they must pay money, 
“a great deal of money.” In so saying 
he referred to the subject of a loan. Con- 
cerning the douceur little was said, it 
being understood that it was required 
for the officers of government, and there- 
fore needed no further explanation. An 
impression perhaps widely prevails that 
at this point Pinckney exclaimed; “ Mil- 
lions for defence, but not a cent for trib- 
ute,” and broke off the negotiations. 
The story is a pretty one, but is inaccu- 
rate. The sentiment in question, which 
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on the morning of the 29th she put to sea. 
The order to detain her reached Liver- 
pool in the afternoon. 

The government of the United States, 
in 1793, had barely entered upon the per- 
formance of the duties of neutrality, 
when it was swept into the vortex of the 
great struggle, which was to last almost 
unbroken for more than twenty years, for 
the maintenance of neutral rights. In 
this momentous contest there was in- 
volved the ever-recurrent question, 
which will continue in some form to arise 
as long as wars are waged, as to how far 
neutral powers are required to subordi- 
nate the interests of their commerce to 
the hostile interests of belligerents. That 
powers at peace were entitled to trade 
with powers at war was not denied, but 
the rule was subject to exceptions. It 
was admitted that a belligerent might cut 
off all trade with the enemy’s ports by 
blockading them, and might also prohibit 
the carriage of contraband to the enemy. 
For entering or attempting to enter a 
blockaded port the penalty was confisea- 
tion of vessel and cargo, while the car- 
riage of contraband entailed the loss of 
the prohibited articles and the freight, if 
nothing more. There was, however, no 
precise and general agreement either as 
to what constituted a blockade or as to 
what articles were to be considered as con- 
traband. If blockades could be legally 
established merely by decrees on paper, 
without the application of force, or if 
the list of contraband could be sufficiently 
extended, it is obvious that the right of 
neutrals to trade with belligerents could 
be reduced to the shadow of a tantalizing 
supposition. Grotius, often called the 
father of international law, had divided 
articles, with reference to the question of 
contraband, into three classes: First, 
articles that were directly useful in war, 
as arms; second, those that were useless 
in war; and third, those that could be 
“used both in war and in peace, as money, 
provisions, ships, and articles of naval 
equipment.” Concerning the first and 
second classes there was no dispute, ex- 
cept as to the possible inclusion or exclu- 
sion of some particular article; but as 
to the third class there had been a long 
and heated controversy, especially respect- 
ing provisions. 

There was also a question as to whether 
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the goods of an enemy might be seized 
on board a neutral ship. It was conceded 
that a belligerent power might capture 
vessels belonging to subjects of the 
enemy, as well as other private property 
of the enemy at sea; but for many years 
an effort had been in progress to introduce 
the rule, denoted by the phrase “ free 
ships, free goods,” that the merchandise 
of an enemy should, unless contraband of 
war, be exempt from seizure when trans- 
ported by a neutral vessel. In 1780 the 
Empress Catherine of Russia issued a 
famous declaration concerning neutral 
rights. Since the days when Peter the 
Great-—barbarian, statesman, and seer 
diversified his studies in ship-building by 
riding through Evelyn’s hedges in a 
wheelbarrow and pulling the teeth of his 
own retinue, Russia had aspired to be- 
come a maritime power. The declara 
tion of the Empress Catherine afforded a 
striking manifestation of that ambitio: 
Affirming the right of neutrals to trad 
with the powers at war, it sought to limit 
the scope of contraband, declared that 
blockades must be maintained by a force 
sufficient to render access to the blockaded 
port dangerous, and adopted the rule oi 
free ships, free goods. On this manifest 
there was based an alliance of neutral 
powers, called the Armed Neutrality, the 
formation of which was one of the most 
notable events of the wars growing out 
of the American Revolution; and al- 
though the alliance was not effectively 
maintained, the principles which it conse- 
crated possessed vitality, and were des- 
tined to survive an ordeal yet more se- 
vere than any to which they had ever 
been subjected. 

By a decree of the National Conven- 
tion of France, of May 9, 1793, the com- 
manders of French ships of war and 
privateers were authorized to seize mer- 
chant vessels laden with provisions bound 
to an enemy’s port, or with merchandis: 
belonging to an enemy. This decree was 
defended on the ground of a scarcity of 
provisions in France, but it ran counter 
to the views of the United States concern- 
ing the freedom of trade as well as to 
treaty stipulations. Morris remonstrat«( 
against it, and intimated that it would be 
followed with eagerness by France’: 
maritime enemies. His prognostication 
proved to be correct. By an order in 
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council of June 8, 1793, the commanders 
of British eruisers were authorized to 
seize all vessels laden with grain, flour, 
or meal, bound either to a port in France 
or to a port occupied by the French arms. 
It is true that, by the terms of both these 
measures, the provisions, if neutral- 
owned, were to be paid for; but the com- 
pensation promised was far less than the 
eargo would have brought at the port of 
destination. Moreover, the order in coun- 
cil was followed, as was also the decree, 
by other measures yet more vexatious. 
Out of these perilous complications 
Washington sought to find a way by nego- 
tiation. John Jay, then Chief Justice of 
the United States, was sent to London, 
where, on November 19, 1794, he con- 
cluded a treaty under which an aggre- 
gate amount of perhaps more than eleven 
million dollars was eventually obtained 
from the British government on account 
of maritime captures. The treaty, how- 
ever, gave great umbrage to France, not 
only beeause it granted privileges of asy- 
lum to British ships of war and recog- 
nized the right to capture enemies’ goods 
in neutral vessels, but also because it de- 
finitively fixed the position of the United 
States as a neutral. The resentment of 
the French government was soon made 
manifest by measures which prefigured 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napo- 
leon. By a decree of the Executive Di- 
rectory, of July 2, 1796, which laid the 
foundation of a new series, it was an- 
nounced that the cruisers of France 
would treat neutrals’ vessels, as to 
searches, captures, and confiscation, in 
the same manner as their governments 
should suffer the English to treat them. 
The French government, also, recalled its 
minister from the United States and re- 
duced the grade of the mission. Monroe, 
too, was recalled, and in his place was 
sent Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
When, in December, 1796, Pinckney ar- 
rived in Paris, the Directory refused 
either to receive him or to permit him to 
stay at the capital as a private alien, 
and he retired to Amsterdam to await 
developments. Desirous, however, of try- 
ing all possible means of conciliation, 
President John Adams, while recommend- 
ing to Congress the consideration of ef- 
fectual measures of defence, joined EI- 
bridge Gerry and John Marshall with 


Pinckney in a special mission. The 
three envoys arrived in Paris, October 4, 
1797. Four days later they were un- 
officially received by Talleyrand, who was 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs; but he 
subsequently intimated that they could 
not have a public audience of the Di- 
rectory till their negotiations were con- 
cluded. Meanwhile, they were waited 
upon by three men, who came sometimes 
singly and sometimes together, and who 
professed to represent Talleyrand and the 
Directory. These persons are known in 
the correspondence as X, Y, and Z. Their 
approach was prepared by W, who called 
on Pinckney and vouched for X as a 
gentleman of credit and reputation, in 
whom great reliance might be placed. 
On the evening of the same day X called, 
and, professing to speak for Talleyrand, 
suggested confidentially a plan of con- 
ciliation. He represented that certain 
passages in President Adams’s recent 
speech to Congress, at which two mem- 
bers of the Directory were exceedingly 
irritated, would need to be softened; that 
a sum of money, to be at the disposal of 
Talleyrand, would be required as a dou- 
ceur for the ministry, except Merlin, the 
Minister of Justice, who was already ma- 
king enough from the condemnation of 
vessels; and that a loan to the govern- 
ment would also be insisted on. X 
stated, however, that he communicated 
with Talleyrand not directly, but 
through another gentleman, in whom 
Talleyrand had great confidence. This 
gentleman proved to be Y, who after- 
wards called with X upon the American 
plenipotentiaries and presented the prop- 
ositions in writing. Y also dilated upon 
the resentment produced by the Presi- 
dent’s speech, but declared that, after the 
plenipotentiaries had afforded satisfac- 
tion on that point, they must pay money, 
“a great deal of money.” In so saying 
he referred to the subject of a loan. Con- 
cerning the douceur little was said, it 
being understood that it was required 
for the officers of government, and there- 
fore needed no further explanation. An 
impression perhaps widely prevails that 
at this point Pinckney exclaimed; “ Mil- 
lions for defence, but not a cent for trib- 
ute,” and broke off the negotiations. 
The story is a pretty one, but is inaccu- 
rate. The sentiment in question, which 
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resembles a phrase used by Jefferson 
when Secretary of State, in his corre- 
spondence with the Barbary powers, was 
pronounced as a toast at a public dinner 
given to Marshall at Philadelphia on his 
return from France. Im reality, the 
American  plenipotentiaries, although 
they repulsed the solicitations of personal 
venality with the reply, “ No, no, not a 
sixpence,” offered to consult their govern- 
ment with regard to a loan, if the Di- 
rectory would suspend its measures 
against American commerce. This the 
Directory refused to do. Negotiations 
were then ended; the treaties between the 
two countries were abrogated by the 
United States; and there succeeded the 
state of limited war, which prevailed 
from 1798 till 1800. 

The respite which commerce enjoyed 
from belligerent depredations after the 
Peace of Amiens was of brief duration, 
and the renewal of war in 1803 was ere- 
long followed by measures which retain 
in the history of belligerent pretensions 
an unhappy preeminence. The “rule of 
the War of 1756,” by which Great Britain 
had assumed to forbid neutrals to engage 
during war in a trade from which they 


were excluded in time of peace, was en- 
forced by the British admiralty courts 
with new stringency under cover of the 


doctrine of “ continuous voyages.” More- 
over, the British government, in 1806, in 
retaliation for a decree of Prussia which 
was issued under Napoleonic compulsion, 
excluding British trade from that coun- 
try, declared the mouths of the Ems, the 
Weser, the Elbe, and the Trave to be in 
a state of blockade. On November 21, 
1806, Napoleon fulminated from the im- 
perial camp at Berlin a decree declaring 
the British Islands to be in a state of 
blockade and prohibiting all commerce 
and correspondence with them. Great 
Britain replied by an order in council of 
January 6, 1807, forbidding neutral ves- 
sels to trade between ports in the control 
of France or her allies; and by still an- 
other order, November 11, 1807, she for- 
bade such vessels to trade with the ports 
of France and her allies, or even with 
any port in Europe from which the Brit- 
ish flag was excluded, without a clear- 
ance obtained in a British port. Napo- 
leon’s answer was the Milan decree of De- 
cember 17, 1807, by which it was de- 
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clared that every vessel that had sub- 
mitted to search by an English ship, or 
consented to a voyage to England, or paid 
any tax to.the English government, as 
well as every vessel that should sail to or 
from a port in Great Britain or her pos- 
sessions, or in any country occupied by 
British troops, should be deemed good 
prize. These measures, with their bald 
assertions of paper blockades and sweep- 
ing denials of the rights of neutrality, the 
United States, as practically the only re- 
maining neutral, met with protests, with 
embargoes, with non-intercourse, ani 
finally, in the case of Great Britain 
which was aggravated by the question of 
impressment, to which President Mad- 
ison gave so much prominence in his war 
message—with hostile resistance, whil: 
from France a considerable indemnity 
was afterwards obtained by treaty. The 
pretensions against which the United 
States contended are no longer justified 
on legal grounds. It is now universally 
admitted that a blockade, in order to be 
valid, must be effective. The right of 
neutrals to trade with belligerents is ac- 
knowledged, subject only to the law of 
contraband and of blockade. 

There is one radical limitation to bellig- 
erent activities, which, although often 
urged, has not yet been adopted. This 
the inhibition of the capture of private 
property at sea. Strongly advocated by 
Franklin, it was introduced into the first 
treaty between the United States and 
Prussia, in the signature of which he was 
associated with Adams and Jefferson. 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Will- 
iam L. Marcy, and Hamilton Fish are 
among the great Secretaries of State who 
have given the principle their support. 
President McKinley, in his annual mes- 
sage of December 5, 1898, suggested to 
Congress trat the Executive be author- 
ized to correspond with the governments 
of the principal maritime powers of tlic 
world with a view to incorporate it into 
the permanent law of civilized nations. 
This recommendation is cordially renewed 
by President Rodsevelt in his annual mes- 
sage of December 7, 1903, in which the 
exemption, except as to contraband of 
war, is advocated not only as a matter of 
“humanity and morals,” but also as 4 
measure altogether compatible with the 
practical conduct of war at sea. 
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The Black Death 


BY WARWICK DEEPING 


en vapor over the woods. The 

great blue arch of heaven was as 
a fiery dome burnished and welded by 
the noon strength of the sun. In the 
pastures the sheep were huddled under 
the trees; kine stood knee-deep in the 
miry pools; the highways reeked with 
gray-white dust. <A great silence seemed 
to weigh like a doom upon the bosom 
of the day. There were no laborers in 
the fields, no shepherds in the pastures. 

The noon sun beat on Castle Sagra- 
zant, glimmering on the stagnant water 
in the moat, carving gaunt shadows un- 
der the burning walls. In the castle 
garth the grass was brown even under 
the canopies of the trees, the flowers 
drooped their purple cowls, thé young 
fruit rotted upon the boughs, Overhead, 
the sun was as a giant sphere of molten 
gold flinging a fiery rain upon the world. 
The birds were songless in the deepest 
thickets; a vast languor burdened the 
summer’s heart. 

Before the great gate of Castle Sagra- 
zant seven brown mounds crumbled un- 
der the sun. There were seven graves 
newly risen from the grass. An open 
trench yawned by the seventh grave, a 
white-swathed corpse lying therein. By 
the brim of the unfilled trench a man lay 
prone, with a mattock crosswise under 
his chest. He was motionless as stone 
under the unpitying sun; death had 
smitten him ere he could bury the dead. 

In the castle court a wolfhound crouch- 
ed under the shade of a wall. High up in 
the tower a woman stood at an open case- 
ment, her black hair dishevelled about her 
face, a veil shot through by the sun. 
Her purple gown was bare to her bosom. 
Her dusky eyes were like amethysts set 
in a marble mask. She stood and gazed 
on the desolate land, a mute despair on 
her wasted face. 

On the fevered air came a querulous 
howl, the wild ery of a brute beast .in 


A HAZE of heat shimmered in gold- 


pain. The woman at the window heard 
it and shuddered. She saw the graves 
by the great gate, the dead man stretched 
on the parched brown grass. There was 
no hope in the heavens, no pity on the 
florid face of the sun. Life seemed a 
cup of molten metal lifted mockingly 
to her voiceless lips. 

She turned back suddenly with rip- 
pling hair, and went to kneel by a 
carved cradle. Deep-bosomed shadows 
overarched the room. In the cradle lay 
a little child, ashy of face and dull of 
eye. The woman stretched her arms over 
it with a great gesture of woe. Her 
hair poured down on the dead child’s 
face. She knelt there like one smitten 
dumb by grief, while the sunbeams 
fenced with the black - browed shadows. 
Solitude abode with her in that house 
of death; a great silence covered it like 
a golden pall. 

The day dragged its burning sandals 
over the hills. Evening, with her calm 
moon’s face, rose up in the east, setting 
the stars in place with her silent hands. 
A vast hush awed the sable woods. In 
the west the last crimson ery of the 
sun had sounded, as he sank with his 
red wounds over the world. The dew 
was loosed from the melting sky. Night, 
triumphant, poured balm on the earth’s 
burnt breast. 

By the cradle the woman had stiffened 
suddenly, like one who hears a lover’s 
voice under the stars. Her face shone 
white in the twilight amid the purple 
masses of her hair. Her great eyes were 
full of a preternatural glory. There were 
armed men riding out of the east; she 
heard their horses trample the bridge. 
A clarion clamored before the gate. At 
such an hour should her husband return. 


Dame Isabeau, with quivering lips, 
brooched her gown at her white throat 
and descended the stair to the castle 
court. The wolfhound lying on the 
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stones crawled near and licked her hand 
as she passed. Climbing the stair that 
led to the gallery above the gate, she put 
her loosened hair from off her forehead 
and gazed over the battlements towards 
the deepening night. 

There were twenty spears in the road 
below, rising black and straight against 
the sky. Armor gleamed towards the 
setting sun, plumes blew, bassinets caught 
the fire from the west. On the bridge 
was a knight on a great gray horse, his 
head unhelmed, his long sword drawn. 
Ilis sureoat rose red from his horse’s 
gray flanks; the shield on his arm bore 
gules and a dragon of green. 

As Isabeau gazed on this silent troop 
she fingered her throat and went white 
as the moon. The man on the bridge 
tossed up his sword. He was big and 
burly, black of beard. His eyes caught 
the flame of the fading sky; there was 
an unclean smile on his hairy mouth. 

“Tla, Madame Isabeau,” he said, 
“ Geoffrey of Lisiac waits at your gate.” 

The dame on the wall tilted up her 
chin. She had a thin distrust on her 
tear-stained face. The spears below seem- 
ed to mock her pride. 


“ Geoffrey of Lisiac,” she answered him 


there, “what brings you here 
tower to-night?” 

The man headed his gray horse nearer 
the gate. There was dust on his harness 
and sweat on his brow. 

“ Madame,” he said, in his curt, suave 
way, “the black death is with you; 
your tower is a charnel-house. Shall 
the white rose rot in the castle garth? 
We have no plague on the Lisiac hills.” 

“Knight Geoffrey,” said the lady, 
clutching the stones, “though my house 
is a charnel-house, should I forswear 
it? My child lies dead in his cradle 
above.” 

The man on the horse smiled up at 
her there. He was young and lusty, lean 
in the loins. Passion brandished a torch 
before his eyes; the red light flickered 
over his face. 

“White rose,” he said, with muffled 
tones, “shall I speak to you of the days 
of yore when I carried your token upon 
my casque?” 

“Ah,” she said, “those were idle 
hours. Pity me, Geoffrey, for I grieve 
to-night.” 


to my 
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“ Youth comforts youth,” said the ma) 
at the gate; “life draws no rusty chain 
round our souls. Of yore I saw you a 
white-robed rose, unclasped and unkissed 
save by sun and moon. You forbade me 
of old. What stands ’twixt us now?” 

She hoarded her pride and her cold 
white look. Her eyes dilated as she an- 
swered his prayer. 

“Of the past, Geoffrey, I have no 
thought. I am wife and mother. Let 
me be.” 

“But,” he cried, “you parley with 
death. I see the graves and the dead 
man here. Look down! Am I clay in my 
sureoat of red? My heart is this color. 
Choose, Isabeau, choose.” 

“Simon returns,” she said at last. 

“Simon!” he cried, “a_ spoil - sport 
fool! He is dead in Zion, I have heard 
men say. It is twelve long months since 
he took the cross. The deserts and the 
pagans have done the rest.” 

Her eyes flashed at him over the wall. 
His words had touched the core of her 
heart. His taunts were her fears; his 
passion, her plague. 

“Simon, my husband, will return,” she 
said. 

He scoffed in her face with passion- 
ate zeal. 

“Your love is as wasted wine,” he 
cried; “you keep faith with a fool who 
cares not a jot whether you droop and 
fester in pestilent walls. The pagan girls 
have eyes like the stars.” 

She did not debate with him, but cher- 
ished her scorn. The west was melting; 
the night hurried on. 

“ Mohammed’s daughters are fair,” he 
said; “this errant of yours has found 
them so.” 

“ Liar!” 

The word set the man’s face ablaze in 
the twilight. He tossed up his sword to 
her and licked his lips. 

“Come down to me here,” he said, 
“or, by heaven and hell, I will break 
the gate!” 

She cried out in terror at the look on 
his face. 

“ Geoffrey,” she said, “have pity. I! 
am worn with tears. You were not thus 
with me in the days of old.” 

“Tet the dead years rot,” he cried, 
with a snarl. “I take you to Lisiac towers 
to-night.” 
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THE BLACK DEATH. 


Isabeau fled from him suddenly with 
twisting mouth, great fear in her heart 
of the man at the gate. She heard them 
gather upon the bridge, the clangor of 
arms, the groan of the wood. Panting, 
she ran across the court, climbed the 
tower stair, stumbling and clutching at 
the walls. The chamber was won where 
the dead child lay; she stood at the case- 
ment as the din grew below. Overhead 
the dark night was arustle with stars. A 
cool breeze played upon her face. She 
heard the gate give; saw swords smite 
through, gleam in the twilight like beams 
from the moon. 

A sudden thought seized her as she 
stood. Taking a breviary from a shelf, 
she tore a half-lettered page therefrom. 
A quill and inkhorn lay in an ambry in 
the wall. With quaking hand she scrawl- 
ed on the page blurred, hastening let- 
ters that fell as in panic from the pen. 
Geoffrey and his riders were crowding in 
the court. She heard the yelp of the 


smitten hound when Geoffrey’s sword- 
point pierced its throat. Quick with ter- 
ror, she took the page, tucked it beneath 
the crucifix on the wall, so that it hung 


there like a text in the gloom. Already 
the men were on the stairs. She flung 
herself across the cradle, so that her 
white face touched the child’s. 

Geoffrey of Lisiac, breathing hard, 
came in with his rout and found her 
thus. He seized her shoulders through 
the cloak of her hair and strove to drag 
her away from the child. In the strug- 
gle the cradle was overturned on the 
floor; the child fell forth, a snowflake 
shunning the breath of lust. Geoffrey 
lifted Isabeau up in his arms and bore 
her from Sagrazant, out by the graves, 
where the broken gate gaped towards the 
rising moon. 


As the dawn came over the woods, smi- 
ting with a golden kiss each sleeping tree, 
a man in a ragged cloak of gray, with 
a holly staff in his hand, trudged up the 
sandy road towards Sagrazant on the 
hill. A mask of white cloth covered his 
face, giving view alone of his glistening 
eyes. His sandals were gray with the 
dust from the road as he turned and 
strode over the billowy meadows. 

Sagrazant’s tower showed in the woods, 
its battlements echoing the flash of the 


dawn. A long white cloud, like a ban- 
ner, streamed from the tower, as though 
flying a welcome to the man in gray. 
At the first sight of his home he knelt 
on a hillock with folded arms. A gust 
of passion seemed to shake his frame, for 
he swayed as he knelt, like a tree in a 
wind. The sky ran blue above his head 
as he passed on slowly over the meads. 

The first response to the pilgrim’s 
prayer was the broken gate of his own 
hold. Rent and torn, it hung on its 
hinges, a grim text on the lips of love. 
The man saw the graves in the grass by 
the moat, the corpse stiff by the unfilled 
trench. The place was still as a rifled 
tomb. A _ strange awe encircled its 
very walls. 

Simon of Sagrazant knelt down in the 
dust and buried his masked face in the 
sleeves of his gown. The graves in the 
grass, what knowledge was theirs? The 
broken gate, the silent walls, the staff 
with no banner adroop at its throat, all 
were as prophecies, warning his soul. 
From gate to tower, from tower to moat, 
his eyes wandered with empty desire. 

Anon he rose up and entered in. The 
hound lay stretched within the gate, his 
blood like some purple moss on the 
stones. Simon touched the hairy head 
that had bayed him welcome in the days 
of yore. The dog at least had been true 
to the death. Climbing the stairway, 
he searched the tower. Its chambers were 
dark and dumb with mystery; they were 
garnished with memories rich and sad; 
the man’s heart hurried as he searched 
them through. 

He came at last to Dame Isabeau’s 
room, to falter on the threshold like 
one afraid. Some woe lurked as poison 
in the wine of life; he dreaded to lift 
the cup to his lips. 

The room was full of a sullen gloom 
as he thrust the door open and entered 
in. On the floor, by the overturned 
cradle, lay the child, half covered by the 
folds of a scarlet quilt. Simon knelt 
down and stared it over. It was his in 
death, though in life he had never heard 
its ery nor taken its hands into his 
father’s heart. He laid the body again 
in the cradle and covered it with the 
searlet quilt. 

Tt was the face of his love that haunt- 
ed him, that white face, pearl-bright un- 
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der raven hair. He searched the cham- 
ber through and through, saw the scrawl 
beneath the crucifix, and plucked it down. 
He strode to the casement till the sun 
bathed his hands. The words on the page 
burnt in his brain: 

“Of Geoffrey of Lisiac I am dishon- 
ored,” they ran. “Save me, good hus- 
band, if you should come.” 

Thrice Sir Simon read the scrawl 
through before he thrust it away under 
hie cloak. Slowly he passed down the 
winding stair, sad as the moon over win- 
ter woods. In his own great hall he 
found a chest where arms had been 
stored when his bride was young. He 
broke the catch with his pilgrim’s knife, 
gazed in the depths, and smiled as he 
gazed. From the chest he drew a good 
bassinet, steel coat and shoulder-plates, 
greaves and shoes. A great sword quiv- 
ered up in the sun; an iron-bound shield 
lay on his knees, He sat him down 
on an oaken settle, laced on the harness 
with steady hands, Then over the 
whole he cast cloak, cowl, and mask, and, 
leaving Sagrazant, passed out towards 
the woods. 


At Lisiae towers the tall pines swayed 


under the moon where the moorlands 
swept to the murk of the woods. The 
night rang shrill with the noise of the 
wind, the creaking of boughs, the hiss- 
ing of grass. Clouds swept fitfully over 
the sky; the stars peered’ through veils 
of wind-worn silver. Owls hooted and 
the nightjar croaked. The voice of the 
forest was as the voice of the sea. 

In Lisiae hail flambeaux flared on the 
walls. The raftered roof was huge with 
gloom, aswirl with smoke from the torch- 
flare below. The rushes were clean upon 
the floor, the dais bedizened with scarlet 
cloth, the tables laden with charger 
and cup. From corbel and beam carved 
faces grinned on the scene beneath. The 
pennons waved with the draught through 
the door. 

In Lisiac hall there was much flowing 
of wine, a rich tide to stifle the voice 
of death. Many a pale mouth touched 
the cup. There was dread in the blus- 
tering of the wind as it shook the case- 
ments and moaned in the tower. Roland, 
the squire, had died that day, with pur- 
ple face and noisome skin. They had 
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buried him deep in the silent woods. The 
black death waited at Lisiac gates. 

On the dais, in his great carved chair 
of oak, sat Geoffrey, the knight, in a 
robe of green. The chair was studded 
with golden nails; a great red banne: 
waved overhead. At his side sat Isa 
beau, Simon’s wife, in a gown of purp| 
and a chain of pearls. There was 
wasted woe in her bloodless lips; her ey: 
were dull as with unshed tears; the dee) 
ened shadows told their tale. 

Knight Geoffrey had ordered a feas' 
that night, to keep the black death ou‘ 
of his spoilers’ heart. Wine and mead 
had flushed his men’s souls; they wer 
brisk and merry despite the wind. Lutes 
chattered lightly from the minstrels’ 
bench; viol and flute set the rafters hum 
ming. Geoffrey himself kept his cup 
bearer busy. Like a feverish gamester he 
staked against death. 

At the end of the board, below tlx 
salt, where the meaner guests had their 
benches, a pilgrim sat in his gown ot 
gray. A mask of white cloth covered 
his face, and he kept his cowl down de 
spite the hour. It was a vow, he said 
to those at the board, a vow to St. Jude 
in penance for crime. At his right hand 
sat a burly friar, red of jowl and loose 
of lip. The brown horn had outpaced 
the churchman’s prayers. No man drank 
on the pilgrim’s left. He was a surly 
soul, and chary of words. 

Dame Isabeau watched from her carved 
oak chair like one whose heart was cold 
as stone. The clamor and music, the 
kiss of cups, were mocking rhymes on 
the tongue of shame. The hall was 
as an unclean pool at her feet. She 
had turned to Knight Geoffrey and be 
sought a boon, that he would spare he: 
the jeers and the jests. The man’s fac 
was flushed above his beard. When she 
pleaded he pinched her arm and laughed. 
breathed in her face with heavy breath. 
The loathing grew in her as he drank; 
and the hate in her eyes was as fir 
through glass. 

The wind blustered overhead as thoug) 
challenging those within. The case- 
ments shivered, the hangings waved. 
Midnight was near and the cups stil! 
passed. Only the pilgrim would touch 
no wine, shielding his temperance behind 
a vow. The fat friar slept with his head 
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on his hands; men were slipping under 
the benches; the rushes were soiled with 
the lees of the feast. 

Geoffrey of Lisiac slouched in his 
chair. He called for a song from the 
drunken choir while the silver goblet 
shook in his hand. Stretching out, he 
caught Dame Isabeau by a tress of the 
hair. He was mouthing words in her 
ivory ear as she strained aside with twist- 
ing face, Knotting her hair about his 
wrist, the man drew her towards him 
with drunken strength. 

A sudden sereech came from the hall, 
like the ery of a man whom black wolves 
rend. The pilgrim in gray had east his 
skin; a great sword leaped to the smoke- 
grimed roof. Geoffrey, loosing Dame 
Isabeau’s hair, struggled up and stared 
at the man in steel. 

Simon of Sagrazant made no debate; 
his shield was up, his sword agleam. He 
smote right and left as the drunkards 
gathered, blows that rang and rent and 
slew. The hall was aboil with drunken 
men, They heaved up benches to beat 
him down, clutched and snatched at the 
leaping sword. A Titan’s strength seem- 
ed to tread the hall, and their fuddled 
wits were like leaves in a wind. 

None but Geoffrey withstood him at 
last, for he had maimed or slain them 
man by man. Lisiae’s lord had taken 
a spear from the wall. Leaping down 
before the dais, he charged and lunged 
at Simon’s throat. The great sword cut 
the lance staff short, and Geoffrey, club- 
bing the broken spear, smote at Sir 
Simon hard and fast. The knight of 
Sagrazant bided his time as they stamped 
and panted over the rushes. By the great 
fireplace Geoffrey sprang in, smote wide, 
and met Sir Simon’s steel. 

The great sword slid down the staff 
of the spear, severed both hands at the 
wrists with the blow. Struck on the jaw 
with Simon’s fist, Lisiae’s lord rolled 
back on the flames. The red blood hissed 
and steamed on the fire. With the smit- 
ten man’s struggles the embers flew out, 
set the dry rushes in a blaze. Flames 
curled along the timbered floor, and ran 
up the hangings like wriggling snakes 
towards the roof. 

Simon of Sagrazant ran to the dais, 
where Dame Isabeau sat in her carven 
chair, stiff as an image upon a temb. She 
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rose to him suddenly with open mouth, a 
great desire in her frightened eyes. The 
flames danced across the hall; smoke bil- 
lowed up to the shadowy roof, 

“Tsabeau, wife!” cried the man _ in 
steel, 

She started, fell forward, and clasped 
his knees, her hair like a black pennon 
blown by the fire. Simon lifted her up 
in his sinewy arms. He strode through 
the hall over carcass and bench, while 
Geoffrey writhed in a lake of flame. Isa 
beau’s arms were round his neck as he 
pushed through the door to the gloomy 
court, where the moon swam above in a 
dishevelled sky. 

“ Simon,” she said, as he set her down, 
“God bless thee, husband. I am saved 
from hell.” 

He sheathed his sword and unbarred 
the gate, A lurid crown began to gather 
on the castle’s brows; pennons of flame 
ran out from the walls. The wind and 
the fire sang a glee together. 

Simon and Jsabeau passed out hand in 
hand. The black woods ealled to them 
under the moon. They turned away from 
Lisiac’s tower, where the fire was pur- 
ging the black death out. 


Red was the sky above the pines when 
Simon and Isabeau fled away. A _ sud- 
den sunset startled the trees, wreathing 
their limbs in scarlet flame. The forest 
gloom was studded with death moaned 
through on the wings of the wind. 

The moon stood white overhead as 
they came from the thickets towards the 
moor. The thousand spires were silvered 
bright; far off a river gleamed in the 
gloom. Over the moon the clouds sped 
fast, frowning and smiling over the 
world, Lisiac tower, a tuft of flame, 
blossomed like a toreh-lily above the 
trees, 

Simon and Isabeau went hand in hand. 
The man was silent, as though weary or 
faint. He never looked down in his 
wife’s face, but stared at the stars and 
the silvery clouds. Her hand lay cold 
within his palm, and she lagged a lit- 
tle as they crossed the moor. 

“Simon, dear heart,” she said at 
length, pressing her body close to his. 

Ile stiffened of a sudden, as though in 
pain, and wound his fingers about her 
wrist. The mask on his face shone white 
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towards the moon. The eyes glistened 
through with a strange unrest. 

“ Simon,” with tremulous 
mouth, “ why do you hide your face from 
me ¢” 

“Wife.” he said, with straining hand, 
“have patience awhile. I will tell you 
all.” 

They had passed the moor and came to 
a wood where circled a little 
lake. Wild roses starred the brushwood 
banks; the scent of 
air. The 
the leaves. 


she said, 


beeches 


thyme was on the 
flickered through 
A perfumed silence crowned 


moonlight 


the gloom. 

“Simon!” she said, with sudden fear. 

Ife felt her body slack in his arm as 
he stood and turned her face to his. <A 
sudden fever shook her frame; her lips 
grew parched, her eyes full of dread. 

“ Simon,” said, “I am _ athirst. 
There is a hot pain twisting over my 
brow. A hand of 
heart.” 


she 


ice seems over my 

Straightway he took her up in his arms 
and bore her into the darkening wood. 
Treading slowly under the trees, with 
her hot cheek laid on his shoulder-plate, 


he came to the rim of the little lake 


where the water lapped amid the sedge. 
He laid her down on the heather there, 


unlaced his casque, and knelt the 
lake. The cup touched her fevered 
mouth; she drank of the water; her hands 
hung down. 


by 


“Simon,” she said, with her head on 
his breast, “the black death 
Leave me and fly.” 


has me. 
Tle drew her closer within his arms, 
bent over her face and _ touched 
hair. 
“Should I fear death?” he said, anon. 


her 
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“Ah, husband mine, the plague wi 
part us.” 

“ Not yet, wife Isabeau.” 

“If you she pleaded 
“my breath is a pestilence. 
here.” 


love me, go,” 
Leave m 


Ile was silent awhile like a man wh 
prays. ‘The watched then 
betwixt the clouds. There was an au 
tumn flush the woman’s cheeks, 
rosy gloom amid her hair. 

“Simon,” she said, “ 
death.” 

He gave a great cry and hid his fac 
The water rippled out of the dusk, a 
silver streak, frail and fair. 

“ Wife,” he whispered, “what if death 
is near? I fear it not 


great stars 


on 


I am more thai 


now. Gaze on 
my face.” 

She turned in his arms and stared at 
the mask. There was a wistful glory in 
her eyes, a strange smile upon her mouth. 

“ Dear heart,” she said, “ I have guessed 
the truth. What matters it now, since 
I shall die?” 

“ Ah, Isabeau, I am a leper,” he cried. 

“God keep you, husband, I love you 
the more.” 

He laid him down on the grass at her 
side, while the wind blew 
above their heads. Their arms were 
twined round each other’s necks. Sir 
Simon kissed her and said no more. 

Thus it befell, when a third sun set, 
peasant folk wandering in search of wood 
found a knight and lady side by side 
dead on the heather, their eyes towards 
the sun. The black death had taken 
the one away; the other lay still with a 
sword in his heart. They buried them 
there, for fear of the plague, and set the 
knight’s sword betwixt the two graves. 
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DONA JUANA, WIFE OF VELASQUEZ 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from a Portrait by Francisco Paché 


Original Painting now in the Collection of C. Lambert, Esq., Paterson, N. F. 

















A Portrait by Pacheco 


| \W ITH this age, Pacheco’s reputation rests largely 
on the fact of his having been the master of 
Velasquez, but in his own day he figured as 
scholar and author, as well as painter and teacher. His 
house in Seville was the resort of the foremost artists 
and men of letters of the time. It was there Velasquez | | 
met Cervantes and Herrera, as also Olivares, through 
whose influence later, when but twenty-three, he was made 
Court Painter to the young king, Philip 1V. 
Velasquez, then a lad of fourteen, entered Pacheco’s 
studio in 1613, and at the end of five years’ studentship | 
| married his master’s daughter Juana. It is her portrait, 
painted by her father, that Mr. Wolf has engraved from 
the original canvas in the collection of Mr. Lambert, at 
Bella Vista. It shows a more refined and pleasing ex 
terior than the portrait by Velasquez, in the Madrid 
Gallery, of Juana at about the same age, but this impres- 
sion may be due to the difference in method of the two 
painters. Pacheco here reveals himself as painstaking 
and as severely accurate as any of the Dutch masters. 





In fact, there is something not unlike the lesser masters 

of Holland perceptible in the work. One may discern 

the pedantic drawing, the pleasurable rendering of tex- 
tures, the fondness for orderly detail which delighted 
them. Pacheco was not an innovator, like his brilliant 
pupil, but followed well-established lines. He took pleas- 
ure in the precise representation of inanimate objects, 
rather than in the portrayal of living personalities. In- 





stead of an absolutely new creation on the canvas, this 
little lady suggests a sum of the painter’s impressions of 
pictures and things seen,—in short, a review of his pref- 
erences and his personal assimilation. 





| W. Sranton Howarp. 
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NORTH TO 


The Fleet 


BY 


HE Labrador” is a forbidding 
coast, indeed—naked, rugged, des- 
olate, lying sombre in a mist. 
It is of weather-worn gray rock, broken 
at intervals by long ribs of black. In 
part it is low and ragged, slowly rising, 
by way of bare slopes and starved forest, 
to broken mountain ranges, which lie 
blue and bold in the inland waste. Else- 
where it rears from the edge of the sea 
in stupendous cliffs and lofty, rugged 
hills. There is no inviting stretch of 
shore the length of it—no sandy beach, 
no line of shingle, no grassy bank; the 
sea washes a thousand miles of jagged 
rock. Were it not for the harbors—in- 
numerable and snugly sheltered from the 
winds and ground-swell of the open— 
there would be no navigating the waters 
of that region. 
The Straits Shore, along which the 
great ships steam a nervous course, is 


THE 


Photograph by Holloway 


LABRADOR COAST 


on “The Labrador” 


NORMAN 


DUNCAN 


buoyed, lighted, minutely charted. Th 
reefs and currents and tickles* and har 
bors are all known. A northeast gale, to 
be sure, raises a commotion in _ thos 
parts, and fog and drift-ice add some- 
thing to the chance of disaster; but, as 
they say, from one peril there are two 
ways of escape to three sheltered places. 
The schooners ride at anchor with harbor 
near at hand; while the gales are brew- 
ing, they fly to shelter. Thereabouts, 
fishing is dull toil, without adventur 
apart from the routine of danger—mer 
familiar peril, which is not adventure, 
properly speaking, at all. 

“No, zur,” say the skippers; “this 
ain’t nothin’ but hard work!” 

To the north, however, where the La! 
rador fleet goes to fish, the coast is be 
sailed on the plan of the skipper of t! 

*A “tickle” is a narrow passage’ to 4 
harbor or between two islands. 
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Twelve Brothers. 


n't eoteh me 


Said he, “ You 
meddlin’ with no land!” 


ist the Dead Islands, Snug Harbor, 
’omino Run, Devil’s Lookout and the 
juaker’s Hat—beyond Johnny Paul’s 


tock and the Wolves, Sandwich Bay, 
lumble-down Dick, Indian Harbor, and 
he White Cockade—past Cape Harrigan, 
he Farmyard Islands and the Hen and 
Chickens—far north to the great, craggy 
iills and strange peoples of Kikkertad- 
soak, Scoralik, Tunnulusoak, Nain, Okak, 
ind, at last, to Cape Chidley itself— 
northward, crooked mile of the 
way bold headlands, low outlying islands, 
sunken tides, fogs, great 
and snow make hard sailing of it. 

It is an evil coast, ill-charted where 
charted at all; some part of the present- 
day map is_ based 


every 


reefs, winds 
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clad, dripping the spray of the night’s 
gale from beard and sou’wester, with his 
feet on a wet deck, his fish dry below, and 
his big bow anchor gripping the bottom 
of the home port. 

That’s the man—that’s the moment— 
to stir the deeps of the heart of Davy 
Roth o’ Whaleback Harbor in Bonavist’ 
Bay! Can the skipper say no more than, 
“Oh, I isn’t been down no further ’n In- 
dian,” he is a commonplace fellow, how- 
ever lucky with the fish; can he answer, 
with brisk pride, “ How far down I been ? 
Mugford, zur!” he earns some measure 
of respect; but let him once boast, “ Oh, 
I been t? Chidley!” and he can do no 
more—win no more. The man who has 
sailed his schooner into the marvellous 
harbors of the far north—the man who 

has set 


dark, 





eyes on the 
little 





upon the guesswork 
of the eighteenth- 


century navigators. 
The skippers of the 
fishing-craft sail by 
guess and_ hearsay, 
by recollection and 
old rhymes: a hero- 
ventured 
summer, for 
sake of the cod to 
be caught. 


ic voyage, 


every 


In the 
harbors’ of 
foundland, 
in the spring, the 
fleet sails north— 
twenty-five thousand 
stout fellows in little 
ships—there sounds a 
eall to this adven- 
ture. Granted only 
that the heart of the 
man is true, he 


thousand 
New 


whence, 








dumpy 

who _ wear 
sealskin trousers, and 
earry babies on their 
backs —is the man 
for Davy Roth o’ Bo- 
navist? Bay. Aside 
from that, to have 
gone and come again 
—to have taken salt 
into strange seas and 
to have brought forth 
fish —is the incom- 
parable achievement; 
and you may be sure 
that Davy knows it 
well enough. Says 
he, in his heart: “ J’/1 
do that when I’m 
growed up; ’n’ | ‘low 
T'll go further ’n 
he done—oncet I’m 
growed up!” 

On winter nights, 


women 








hears a call — per- 
suasive, insistent, in- 
evitable: it is real 
as a bugle note. The lads’ hero is the 
skipper who knows the waters “ off Chid- 
weather-beaten old fellow, 
thick and broad about the chest and lanky 
below, long-armed, hammer-fisted, with a 
frowzy beard, bushy brows, and clear 
blue eyes which are strong and quick to 
look. He is most glorious when in from 
the Labrador, still sea-booted, oilskin- 


ley ”__some 


NORTHWARD WITH A 


the lad gives ear 
to long tales of far- 
away harbors and 
queer folk. Of such 
begin: “Well, ’twas 
the wonderfullest gale o’ wind you 
ever seed—snowin’ an’ blowin’, with 
the sea in mountains, an’ it as black 
as a wolf’s throat—an’ we was some- 
wheres off Cape Mugford. She were 
drivin’ fair with a nor’east gale, with the 
shore somewheres handy t’ ’eward. But, 
look! nar a one of us knowed where she 


FAIR WIND 


are those which 
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the harbor s 
are hur 
to completi 
The old 
—the weath 
beaten, 


er; 


rage 
old craft, whi: 
it may be, ha 
dodged T 
reefs and 
lived the gales 
of forty sea- 
sons—are fit- 
ted with 
spars, patched 
with new 
vas and 
calked 

daubed anew, 
and, thus re- 
fitted, float 
brave enough 
the quiet 
harbor water. 
There is no 
end to the bus 
tle of labor on 
ships and nets 
—no end to 
the clatter of 
planning. From 
the skipper of 
the ten - ton 


new 
can 


rope, 
anew, 


on 








A “BULLY BOAT” TURNED INTO 


were to, ‘less ’twas in the thick o’ the 
Thirty Devil Reefs. .. .” To this he 
listens with wide-open eyes and mouth 


and ears, from his corner by the glowing 
stove; and says he, to himself, “I “low 
I’d know where she were to, an I were 
skipper o’ she!” 

Just 


so, no doubt, the Seandinavian 
lads of a thousand years ago were moved 


by tales told o’ winter nights. 


In the early spring—when the sun- 
light is yellow and the warm winds blow 
and the melting snow drips over the cliffs 
and runs in little rivulets from the barren 
hills—in the harbors of all the coast the 
great fleet is made ready for the long 
adventure. The rocks echo the noise of 
hammer and saw and mallet and the song 
and shout of the workers. The new 
schooners—building the winter long at 


First Venture 
4 Seman who sails with 
a crew of sons 
bred for the purpose, to the powerful dea! 
er who supplies on shares a fleet of seven- 
teen fore-and-afters manned from the har- 
bors of a great bay, there is hope in the 
hearts of all. Whatever the last season, 
every man is to make a good “ voyage” 
now. This season—this season—there is 
to be fish a-plenty on the Labrador! 

The future is bright as the new spring 
days. Aunt Matilda is to have a bonnet 
with feathers—when Skipper Thomas 
gets home from the Labrador. Litt! 
Johnny Tatt, he of the crooked back, is 
to know again the virtue of Pike’s Pain 
Compound, at a dollar a bottle, warranted 
to eure—when daddy gets home from th 
Labrador. Skipper Bill’s Lizzie, plump, 
blushing, merry - eyed, is to wed Jack 
Lute o’ Burnt Arm—when Jack comes 
back from the Labrador. Every man’s 
heart, and, indeed, most men’s fortunes, 
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ON THE 


The man who has 
nothing has yet the labor of his hands. 
Be he skipper, there is one to back his 
skill and honesty; be he hand, there is no 
lack of berths to choose from. 
stand upon their record and schooners 
their reputation; it’s take your 
choice, for the hands are not too many: 
the skippers are timid or bold, as God 
made them; the schooners are lucky or 
not, as Fate determines. Every man has 
John Smith o’ Twillingate 


are in the venture. 


Skippers 


upon 


his chance. 
provisions the Lucky Queen and gives 
her to the penniless Skipper Jim o’ Yel- 
low Tickle on shares. Old Tom Tatter o’ 
Salmon Cove, with plea and argument, 
persuades the Four Arms trader to trust 
him once again with the Busy Bee. He’ll 
get the fish this time. Nar a doubt of it! 
Hell be home in August—this year— 
loaded to the gunwale. God knows who 
pays the cash when the fish fail! God 
knows how the folk survive the disap- 
pointment! It is a great lottery of 
hope and fortune. 


When, at last, word comes south that 


DECK Of! 


THE MAIL-BoaT 


the ice is clearing from the coast, the ves- 
sels spread their little wings to the first 
favoring winds; and in a week —two 
the last of the Labrador- 
men have gone “ down north.” 
is spread with dangers 


weeks or three 
The way 
the perils of ice 
and wind and reef and black fog. These 
are infinitely strong: the craft are tiny 
before them; but the hearts of the men 
are greater far than the toil and peril of 
the way. Little ships, indeed, they are 

not great vessels, with a towering spread 
of canvas, 
water; the 


whose security is in open 
Labrador fleet is a fleet of 
doughty schooners—a white cloud of sail 
whose escape is into harbor. Most are 
little more than open boats: you must 
stoop when you enter the cabin, you can 
stand on the rail and rock them; they are 
of ten tons burden, of twenty, thirty, 
fifty, rarely of eighty or a hundred; and 
most are sailed by the hands that builded 
them in the harbors from which they hail. 

It makes a man’s heart swell and flutter 
to watch them dig their noses into the 
swelling seas—to see them heel and leap 
and make the white dust fly—to feel the 
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rush of the wet wind that drives them, 
and to hear the swish of the frothy waste 
they toss upon—to know that the gray 
path of a thousand miles is every league 
of the way beset with peril. Brave craft, 
hearts to sail them! Hope- 
ful hearts they carry—sad hearts they 
leave behind. The man who looks on 
turns to the suddy coast, lying low and 
black in the west—and to the leaden, ice- 
strewn the north—and to the 
murky night creeping in from the open 
sea; and it may be that he sighs, and 
sighs again, while he watches the driving 
mist obseure the fleet behind. 

The gusts and great waves of open 
water—of the free, wide mean, 
over which a ship may safely drive while 
the weather exhausts its evil mood—are 
menace enough for the stoutest heart. 
But the voyage of the Labrador fleet is 
inshore —a winding course among the 
islands, or a straight one from headland 
to headland, of a coast off which reefs lie 
thick: low-lying, jagged ledges, washed 
by the sea in heavy weather; barren hills, 
rising abruptlyv—and all isolated—from 
safe water; sunken rocks, disclosed, upon 
approach, only by the green swirl above 
them. Countless they are — scattered 
everywhere, hidden and disclosed. They 
lie in the mouths of harbors, they lie close 
to the coast, they lie offshore; they run 
twenty miles out to sea. Here is no plain 
sailing; the skipper must be sure of the 
or choose it gingerly: else the hid- 
den rock will inevitably “ pick him up.” 

To know the submerged rocks.of one 
harbor and the neighboring coast, how- 
ever evil the place, is small accomplish- 

The Newfoundland lad of seven 
would count himself his father’s 
shame if he failed in so little. High tide 
and low tide, quiet sea and heavy swell, 
he will know where he can take the punt 
—the depth of water, to an inch, which 
overlies the danger spots. But here are 
a hundred harbors—a thousand miles of 
coast—with reefs and islands scattered 
like dust the length of it. The Labrador 
skipper must know it all like his own 
back yard—not in sunny weather alone, 
but in the night, when the headlands are 
like black clouds ahead, and in the mist, 
when the noise of breakers tells him all 
that he may know of his whereabouts. A 
flash of white in the gray distance, a thud 


these—brave 


seas of 


sea, I 


way 


ment. 
vears 
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and swish from a hidden place: the one 
his beacon, the other his fog-horn. It 
enough; he crawls into harbor. 

You may chart rocks, and beware « 
them; but—it is a proverb on the coast 
“there’s no chart for icebergs.” Th 
Labrador current is charged with them- 
hard, dead-white glacier ice from th 
Arctic: massive bergs, innumerable, al 
the while shifting with tide and current 
and wind. What with floes and bergs— 
vast fields of drift-ice—the way north 
in the spring is most perilous. The skip 
pers are in haste to make their berths 
it is a race from the south for best places; 
they push on—push into the thick of th 
ice—long before the coast is clear of the 
first of the drift. The same _ bergs- 
widely scattered, diminished in number, 
dwarfed by the milder climate — give 
the transatlantic passenger evil dreams: 
somewhere in the night, somewhere in the 
mist, thinks he, they may lie; and he 
shudders. The skipper of the Labrador 
schooner knows that they lie thick 
around him: there is no surmise; when 
the night fell, when the fog closed in, 
there were a hundred to be counted from 
the masthead. 


Violent winds are always to be feared 
—swift, overwhelming hurricanes: 
that catch the fleet unaware and wreck it 


winds 


in a night. They are not frequent; but 
they do blow—will again blow, no man 
can tell when. In such a gale, forty ves- 
sels were driven on a lee shore; in an- 
other, eighty were wrecked overnight 
two thousand fishermen cast away, the 
coast littered with splinters of ships 
and, but an incident), a 
schooner was torn from her anchors and 
flung on the rocks forty feet above th« 
high-water mark. These are exceptional 
storms; the common Labrador gale is not 
so violent, but evil enough in its own 
way. It is a northeaster, of which the 
barometer more often than not gives fair 
warning; day after day it blows, cold, 
wet, foggy, dispiriting, increasing in 
violence, subsiding, returning again, un 
til courage and strength are both won 
out. Meantime, it stirs up the sea; the 
waves break over islands thirty feet 
high, and leap fifty feet up the sides of 
the precipices. 

Reefs, drift-ice, wind and sea—ani 
over all the fog: thick, wide-spread, per 


onee (it is 
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tent, swift in coming, mysterious in 
vement; it compounds the dangers. 
blinds men—they curse it, while they 
rope along: a desperate business, in- 
eed, thus to run by guess where positive 
snowledge of the way merely mitigates 
the peril. There are days when the fog 
ies like a thick blanket on the face of the 
sea, hiding the head-sails from the man 
at the wheel; it is night on deck, and 
broad day—with the sun in a blue sky— 
at the masthead; the schooner is steered 
by a man aloft. The Always Loaded, 
sixty tons and bound home with a cargo 
that did honor to her name, struck one 
of the outlying islands so suddenly, so 
violently, that the lookout in the bow, 
who had been peering into the mist, was 
pitched headlong into the surf. The 
Daughter, running blind with a fair, 
light wind—she had been lost for a day— 
ran full tilt into a cliff; the men ran for- 
ward from the soggy gloom of the after- 
deck into—bright sunshine at the bow! 
It is the fog that wrecks ships. “ Oh, I 
runned her ashore,” says the castaway 
skipper. “Thick? Why, sure, ’twas 
thick!” So men hate it, fear it, avoid it 
when they can, which is seldom; they are 
not afraid of wind and sea, but there 
are times when they shake in their sea- 
boots, if the black fog catches them out 
of harbor. 


At Indian Harbor I went aboard the 
schooner Jolly Crew. It was a raw, foggy 
day, with a fresh northeast gale blowing, 
and a high sea running outside the 
harbor. They were splitting fish on 
deck; the skiff was just in from the trap 

she was still wet with spray. 

“T sails with me sons an’ gran’sons, 
zur,” said the skipper, smiling. “ Sure, 
I be a old feller t’ be down the Labrador, 
isn’t I, zur?” 

He did not mean that. He was proud 
of his age and strength—glad that he was 
still able “ t’ be at the fishin’.” 

’Tis a wonder you’ve lived through it 
all,” said I. 

He laughed. 
asked. 

“Many’s the ship wrecked on this 
coast,” I answered. 

“Oh no, zur,” said he; “not so many, 
zur, as you might think. Down this way, 
zur, we knows how t’ sail!” 
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“ An’ why, zur?” he 
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That was a succinct explanation of 
very much that had puzzled me. 

“ Ah, well,” said I, “’tis a hard life.” 

“ Hard?’ he asked, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” I answered; “’tis a hard life— 
the fishin’.” 

“Oh no, zur,” said he, quietly, look- 
ing up from his work. “’Tis just 
just life!” 


They do, indeed, know how “ t’ sail.” 
The Newfoundland government, niggard- 
ly and utterly independable when the 
good of the fisherfolk is concerned, of 
whatever complexion the government may 
chance to be, but prodigal to an extraor- 
dinary degree when individual self-inter- 
ests are at stake—this is a delicate way 
of putting an unpleasant truth,—keeps 
no light burning beyond the Strait of 
Belle Isle; the best it does, I believe, is 
to give wrecked seamen free passage 
home. Under these difficult circum- 
stances, no seamen save Newfoundland- 
ers, who are the most skilful and cou- 
rageous of all, could sail that coast: and 
they only because they are born to follow 
the sea—there is no escape for them— 
and are bred to sailing from their ear- 
liest years. 

“ What you going to be when you grow 
up?” I once asked a lad on the far north- 
east coast. 

He looked at me in vast astonishment. 

“What you going to be, what you going 
to do,” I repeated, “ when you grow up?” 

Still he did not comprehend. “ Eh?” 
he said. 

“What you going to work at,” said I, 
in desperation, “ when you’re a man?” 

“Oh, zur,” he answered, understand- 
ing at last, “I isn’t clever enough t’ be 
a parson!” 

And so it went without saying that he 
was to fish for a living! It is no wonder, 
then, that the skippers of the fleet know 
“how t’ sail.” The remarkable quality 
of the sea-captains who come from among 
them impressively attests the fact—not 
only their quality as sailors, but as men 
of spirit and proud courage. There is 
one—now a captain of a coastal boat on 
the Newfoundland shore—who takes his 
steamer into a ticklish harbor of a’ thick, 
dark night, when everything is black 
ahead and roundabout, steering only by 
the echo of the ship’s whistle! There is 























SCHOONERS 


another, a confident seaman, a bluff, high- 
spirited fellow, who was once delayed by 
bitter winter weather—an inky night, 
with ice about, the flying, the 
frost, the wind blow- 


snow 
seas heavy with 
ing a gale, 

“Where have you been?” they asked 
him, sarcastically, from the head office. 

The captain had been on the bridge 
all night. 

“ Berry-picking,” 
patch in reply. 


was his laconic des- 


AT ANCHOR IN 


THE FOG 


There is another—also the captain of a 
coastal steamer—who thought it wise to 
lie in harbor through a stormy night in 
the early winter. 

“What detains you?” came a message 
from the head office. 

“Tt is not a fit night for a vessel to bi 


at sea,” the captain replied; and there 
upon he turned in, believing the matte: 
to be at an end. 

The captain had been concerned fo 
his vessel—not for his life; nor yet for 
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FisHER LADS ASHORE 


his comfort. But the underling at the 
head office misinterpreted the message. 

“What do we pay you for?” he tele- 
graphed. 

So the captain took the ship out to sea. 
Men say that she went out of commission 
the next day, and that it cost the company 
a thousand dollars to refit her. 


It is to be remarked that a wreck 
on the Labrador coast excites no wide 
surprise. Never a season passes but 
some schooners are cast away. But 
that is merely the fortune of fishing: 
the folk are used to expecting catas- 
trophe; when it comes, they accept 
it quietly. To the man from the south 
the marvel is not that some are lost, but 
that many safely return. Wrecked folk, 
of course, sorrow for the lost schooner; 
but they appear not to be moved at all 
by the happy issue which still leaves them 
their lives. They complain of fate for 
having robbed them of their schooner and 
their season’s labor; it does not seem to 
occur to them that they might with pro- 
priety thank their lucky stars for having 
granted them the delight of once again 


setting their feet on solid ground. They 
seem not to think of their lives; a fair 
generalization would be that they are 
quite without thought of fear in so far as 
life is concerned. It may be that habit, 
if I may so call it, has dulled their sense of 
peril. Not that they are wickedly callous, 
not that they are contemptuous; merely 
accustomed to the monotony of the thing. 

Most men—I hesitate to say all—have 
been wrecked; every man, woman, and 
child who has sailed the Labrador has 
narrowly escaped, at least. The fashion 
of that escape is sometimes almost in- 
credible. There are times, in these wild 
northern seas, when the man is but a 
pygmy before the forces into the thick of 
whose dread passion his calling by chance 
takes him. The schooner All’s Well 
(which is a fictitious name) was helpless 
in the wind and sea and whirling snow 
of a great blizzard. At dusk she was 
driven inshore—no man knew where. 
Strange cliffs loomed in the snow ahead; 
breakers—they were within stone’s throw 
—flashed and thundered to port and star- 
board; the ship was driving swiftly into 
the surf. When she was fairly upon the 
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rocks, Skipper John, then a hand aboard 
(it was he who told me the story), ran 
below and tumbled into his bunk, believ- 
ing it to be the better place to drown in. 
“Well, lads,” said he to the men in the 
forecastle, “ we got t’ go this time. ’Tis 
no use goin’ on deck.” But the ship 
drove through a tickle no wider than 
twice her beam and came suddenly into 
the quiet water of a harbor! 

The Army Lass, bound north, was lost 
They hove her to. All hands 
knew that she lay somewhere near the 
coast. The skipper needed a sight of the 
rocks—just a glimpse of some headland 
or island—to pick the course. It was im- 
portant that he should have it. There 
was an iceberg floating near; it was mass- 
ive; it appeared to be steady—and the 
sea was quiet. From the top of it, he 
thought (the fog was dense and seemed to 
be lying low), he might see far and near. 
His crew put him on the ice with the 
quarter-boat and then hung off a bit. He 
clambered up the side of the berg. Near 
the summit he had to cut his foothold 
This was unfortunate; for 
he gave the great white mass one blow too 
many. It split under his feet. He fell 
headlong into the widening crevice. But 
he was apparently not a whit the worse 
for it when his boat’s crew picked him up. 

A schooner—let her be called the Good 
Fortune—running through dense fog, 
with a fair, high wind and all sail set, 
struck a “twin” iceberg bow on. She 
was wrecked in a flash: her jib-boom was 
into her forecastle; her bows 
were stove in; her topmast snapped and 
came crashing to the deck. Then she 
fell from the ice; whereupon the 
wind caught her, turned her about, and 
drove her, stern foremost, into a narrow 
passage which lay between the two tower- 
ing sections of the “ twin.” 


in the fog. 


with an axe. 


rammed 


away 


She scraped 
along, striking the ice on either side; and 
with every blow, down came fragments 
from “Tt rained chunks,” said 
the old skipper who told me the story. 
“You couldn’t tell, look! what minute 
you'd get knocked on the head.” The 
falling made great havoe with the 
deck-works; the boats were crushed; the 
* house ” was stove in; the deck was lit- 
tered with But the Good Fortune 
drove safely through, was rigged with 
makeshift sails, made harbor, was re- 


above. 


ce 


ice, 
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fitted by all hands—the Labradormen e: 
build a ship with an axe—and continu 
her voyage. 

“ A dunderhead,” say the folk, “ca 
cotch fish; but it takes a man t’ find un 
It is a chase; and, as the coast prove: 
has it, “the fish have no bells.” It 
estimated that there are 7000 squa: 
miles of fishing-banks off the Labrado 
coast. There will be fish somewhere—n 
everywhere; not every man will “ use hi 
salt ” (the schooners go north loaded wit! 
salt for curing) or “ get his load.” In the 
beginning —this is when the first 
clears away—there is a race for berths. 
It takes clever, reckless sailing and alert 
action to secure the best. I am reminded 
of a skipper who by hard driving to wind 
ward and good luck came first of all to a 
favorable harbor. It was then night, and 
his crew was weary, so he put off running 
out his trap-leader until morning; but in 
the night the wind changed, and when h« 
awoke at dawn there were two othe 
schooners lying quietly at anchor near by 
and the berths had been “ staked.” When 
the traps are down, there follows a period 
of anxious waiting. Where are the fish / 
that 
The news must be spread by word 
of mouth. When, at last, it comes, ther 
is a sudden change of plan—a wild rush 
to the more favored grounds, 

It is in this seramble that many a 
skipper makes his great mistake. I wa 
talking with a disconsolate young fellow 
in a northern harbor where the fish wer 
running thick. The schooners were fast 
loading; but he had no berth, and was 
doing but poorly with the passing days 

“Tf IT hadn’t—if I only hadn’t—took 
up me trap when I did,” said he, “ Vd 
been loaded an’ off home. Sure, zu 
would you believe it? but I had the berth 
off the point. Off the point—the bert! 
off the point!” he repeated, earnestly, hi 
eyes wide. “An’, look! I hears they’ 
a great run o’ fish t’ Cutthroat Tickl 
So T up with me trap, for I’d been gettir 
nothin’; an’—an’—would you believe it 
but the man that put his down where 
took mine up took a hundred quinta! 


ice 


There are no telegraph -lines on 


coast. 


* A quintal is, roughly, a hundred pound 
One hundred quintals of green fish are equa! 
roughly, to thirty of dry, which, at $5, 
would amount to $90. 
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THE FLEET ON 


o that berth 

ll load,” he 

ek’s out!” 

When the fish are running, the work is 

ercilessly hard; it is kept up night and 

iy; there is no sleep for man or child, 
ve, it may be, an hour’s slumber where 
ey toil, just before dawn. The 

‘hooner lies at anchor in the harbor, 

afe enough from wind and sea; the 
ocks, surrounding the basin in which 
he lies, keep the harbor water placid for- 
ver. But the men set the traps in the 
pen sea, somewhere off the heads, or near 
ne of the outlying islands; it may be 
miles from the anchorage of the schooner. 
They put out at dawn —before dawn, 
rather; for they aim to be at the trap just 
when the light is strong enough for the 
hauling. When the skiff is loaded, they 
put back to harbor in haste, throw the fish 
on deck, split them, salt them, lay them 
neatly in the hold, and put out to the 
trap again. I have seen the harbors 
then crowded with fishing-craft—fairly 
ablaze with light at midnight. Torches 
were flaring on the decks and in the turf 
huts on the rocks ashore. The night was 
quiet; there was not a sound from the 
tired workers; but the flaring lights made 
the wild, bleak, far - away 
place—a basin in the midst of barren, 
uninhabited hills—was still astir with 
the day’s work. 

At such times, the toil at the oars, and 
at the splitting-table,* whether on deck 
or in the stages—and the lack of sleep, 
and the icy winds and cold salt spray—is 
all bitter cruel to suffer, The Labrador 
fisherman will not readily admit that he 
lives a hard life; but if you suggest that 
when the fish are running it may be some- 
what more toilsome than lives lived else- 
where, he will grant you something. 

“Oh, ay,” he’ll drawl, “when the fish 
is runnin’, *tis a bit hard.” 

| learned from a child—he was merry, 
brave, fond of the adventure—that fishing 
is a pleasant business in the sunny mid- 
summer months; but that when, late in 
the fall, the skiff puts out to the trap at 
dawn, it is wise to plunge one’s hands 
deep in the water before taking the oars, 
no matter how much it hurts, for one’s 
wrists are then covered with salt-water 

*A “clever hand” can split—that is, 
clean—thirty fish in a minute, 


next marnin’! An’ 
groaned, “afore the 


known that 
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sores and one’s palms are cracked, even 
though one take the precaution of wear- 
ing a brass chain—that, oh yes! it is 
wise to plunge one’s hands in the cold 
water, as quick as may be; for thus one 
may “limber ’em up” before the trap is 
reached. 


“°Tis not hard, now,” said he. “ But, 
oh—oo—oo! when the big nor’easters 
blow! Oo—oo!” he repeated, with a 


shrug and a sage shake of the head; “ ’tis 
won-der-ful hard those times!” 

The return is small. The crews are 
comprised of from five to ten men, with, 
oceasionally, a sturdy maid for cook, to 
whom is given $30 for her season’s work; 
some old hands will sail on no ship with 
a male cook, for, as one of them said, 
“Sure, some o’ thim min can’t boil water 
without burnin’ it!” A good season’s 
catch is one hundred quintals of dry fish 
aman. A simple caleulation—with some 
knowledge of certain factors which I need 
not state—makes it plain that a man 
must himself catch, as his share of the 
trap, 30,000 fish if he is to net a living 
wage. If his return is $250 he is in the 
happiest fortune — richly rewarded, be- 
yond his dreams, for his summer’s work. 
One-half of that is sufficient to give any 
modest man a warm glow of content and 
pride. Often—it depends largely upon 
chance and the skill of his skipper—the 
catch is so poor that he must make the 
best of #25 or $30, It must not be sup- 
posed that the return is always in cash; 
it is usually in trade, which is quite a 
different thing—in Newfoundland, 


The schooners take many passengers 
north in the spring. Such are called 
“ freighters” on the coast; they are put 
ashore at such harbors as they elect, and, 
for passage for themselves, families, and 
gear, pay upon the return voyage twenty- 
five cents for every hundredweight of fish 
caught. As a matter of course, the ves- 
sels are preposterously overcrowded, Dr, 
Grenfell, of the Deep Sea Mission, tells 
of counting thirty-four men and sixteen 
women (no mention was made of chil- 
dren) aboard a nineteen-ton schooner, 
then on the long, rough voyage to the 
north. The men fish from the codst in 
small boats just as the more prosperous 
“ green-fish catchers” put out from the 
schooners. Meantime, they live in mud 




















A Home Port 


huts, which are inviting or otherwise, as 


the womenfolk go; some are damp, cave- 


like, ill-savored, crowded; others are airy, 
cozy, the floors spread deep with powder- 
ed shell, the whole immaculately kept. 
When the party is landed, the women 
sweep out the last of the winter’s snow, 
the men build great fires on the floors; 
indeed, the huts are soon ready for occu- 
paney. At best, they are tiny places— 
much like children’s play-houses. There 
was once a tall man who did not quite 
fit the sleeping-place assigned him; but 
with great good nature he cut a hole in 
the wall, built a miniature addition for 
his feet, and slept the summer through 
at comfortable full length. It is a great 
outing for the children; they romp on the 
rocks, toddle over the nearer hills, sleep 
in the sunshine; but if they are eight 
years old, as one said—or well grown at 
five or seven—they must do their little 
share of work. 


Withal, 


simple, 


the Labradormen are of a 
God-fearing, clean-lived, hardy 
race of men. There was once a woman 
who made boast of her high connection 


in England, as women will the wide 


IN 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


world over; and when she was questioned 
concerning the position the boasted rel- 
ative occupied, replied, “Oh, he’s Su 
perintendent o’ Foreign Governments!” 
There was an austere old Christian who 
on a Sunday morning left his trap 
whole fortune 
stroying 


his 
lie in the path of a ck 
iceberg rather than 
the Lord’s day by taking it out of th 
water. Both political parties in New- 
foundland shamelessly deceive the eredu- 
lous fisherfolk; there was a childlike old 
fellow who, when asked, “ And what will 
you do if there is no fish?” confidently 
answered: “ Oh, they’s goin’ t’ be a new 
Gov’ment. He'll take care o’ we!” There 
was a sturdy son of the coast who de- 
serted his at and 
But he had mistaken a barren 
island for the mainland, which was yet 
far otf; and there he lived, without food, 
for twenty-seven days! When he was 
picked up, his condition was such as may 
not be described (the Labrador fly is a 
vicious insect); he was unconscious, but 
he survived to fish many another season 


desecrate 


schooner sea swan 


ashore. 


The mail-boat picked up Skipper 
Thomas of Carbonear—then master of 
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HAULING 


loaded schooner ata small harbor near 
the Straits. His crew earried him 
aboard; for he was desperately ill, and 
wanted to die at home, where his chil- 
dren were. 

“He’s wonderful bad,” said one of the 
men. “ He’ve consumption.” 

“T’m just wantin’ t’ die at home,” he 
said, again and again. “Just that— 
just where my children be!” 

All hearts were with him in that last 
struggle—but no man dared hope; for the 
old skipper had already beaten off death 
longer than death is wont to wait, and 
his strength was near spent. 

“ Were you sick when you sailed for the 
Labrador in the spring?” they asked him. 

“Oh, ay,” said he; “I were terrible 
bad then.” 

“Then why,” they said—“ why did you 
come at all?” 

They say he looked up in mild sur- 
prise. “I had t’? make me livin’,” he 
inswered, simply. 

His coffin was knocked together on the 
forward deck next morning—with Carbo- 
near a day’s sail beyond. 


The fleet goes home in the early fall. 


THE TRAP 


The schooners are loaded—some so low 
with the catch that the water washes into 
the scuppers. “You could wash your 
hands on her deck,” is the skipper’s 
proudest boast. The feat of seamanship, 
I do not doubt, is not elsewhere equalled. 
It is an inspiring sight to see the doughty 
little craft beating into the wind on a 
gray day. The harvesting of a field of 
grain is good to look upon; but I think 
that there can be no more stirring sight 
in all the world, no sight more quickly to 
melt a man’s heart, more deeply to move 
him to love men and bless God, than the 
sight of the Labrador fleet beating home 
loaded—toil done, dangers past; the home 
port at the end of a run with a fair wind. 
The home-coming, I fancy, is much like 
the return of the viking ships to the old 
Norwegian harbors must have been. The 
lucky skippers strut the village roads 
with swelling chests, heroes in the sight 
of all; the old men, long past their labor, 
listen to new tales and spin old yarns; 
the maids and the lads renew their inter- 
rupted love-makings. There is great re- 
joicing—feasting, merrymaking, hearty 
thanksgiving. 
Thanks be to God, the fleet’s home! 








The Cenotaph 


BY MARY 


ANE found himself pacing the 
sidewalk in front of Mrs. Petrie’s 


door, without the courage to go up 
the steps and ring. After all, in recall- 
ing himself he would only recall the 
saddest hours of her life. They had seen 
each other constantly for nearly a year, 
and his memory could unroll the whole 
time in a long panoramic succession of 
meetings; but what was she likely to re- 
member of him, except the day when she 
had followed him from her husband’s room 
and he had told her there was no hope, 
and that other day when her husband 
died? Their acquaintance had _ not 
stopped then, otherwise it would be im- 
possible for him to think of recalling 
himself without some definite excuse, but 
he felt that her recollection of him must 
stop at the moment when she lifted her 
from Donald Petrie’s face to his 
to make sure that nothing else could be 
done. It had been one of those cases 
where, until the last, there is hope of a 
temporary respite, and the possibility of 
gaining it had obliged him to stay in 
the room until the very end. Afterwards 
he had wished that he had left them alone 
together and forfeited the slender chance 
which could have given the dying man 
only a day or two at the best. She had 
not seemed to think him an intruder; 
he had been so impersonal to her, so en- 
tirely an appliance for prolonging her 
husband’s life, that he doubted if she had 
been conscious of his presence, but the 
look of her face had haunted him in the 
five intervening years, and it came be- 
tween him and his purpose whenever he 
drew near her door. 

When he last saw her she was still 
in her deepest mourning, and the stricken 
expression had not left her. She had been 
glad to see him—pathetiecally, tenderly 
glad, — yet the meeting had evidently 
made her grief more poignant, and to 
him the pain of it had been unbearable. 
He had been waiting since for some sign 


eyes 


TRACY 


EARLE 


that her life had regained its poise. Sh 
wrote occasionally to one of his sister 

but although the black border on her not: 

paper disappeared, the letters were stil! 
those of a woman unalterably sad. Dan 
was sure that in some ways she showed 
her heart more frankly in them than 
she would to a friend with whom her 
acquaintance was more intimate and who 
could compare them with her daily life, 
making them a key to her actions; and 
he pictured her trying to take up her 
interests, yet shrinking from human con- 
tacts. He could even see her face, calm 
now, and gaining lines of strength, yet 
haunted by that look—a ery without 
voice or words—which bound him to her, 
yet held him away. In his vision of her 
she was always wearing black, and the 
pallor of the sick-room which he had been 
shocked to find still upon her face when 
he saw her last was now fixed as a part 
of her in his memory. 

A carriage had been waiting at the 
door when he came, and was still there 
when he went up the steps. The place 
was an old house, humanized by long 
occupation as a private dwelling, but now 
made over into apartments; its entrance 
offered no questionable pretension of boy 
in uniform, but Dane was familiar with 
the rites by which one is admitted 
through locked doors which no visible 
attendant opens. He stepped into the 
vestibule, rang the Petrie bell, and put his 
hand on the door-knob, ready to take ad- 
vantage of the moment, in the midst of 
mysterious and nervous clickings, when 
the latch would yield; but before the hid- 
den contrivances could do their work 
the door was opened by people on their 
way out, and he found himself facing 
Eva Petrie. 

His first knowledge, beyond recognition, 
was that of her radiance. There was a 
faint yet entirely vital glow upon her 
rounded cheeks, her eyes and lips wer 
smiling’ and her dress, only half con 
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THE CENOTAPH. 


cealed by the long cloak which hung from 
her shoulders, was a glittering, shimmer- 
ing thing to his perceptions —a light 
evening gown. A gentleman was holding 
pen the door for her, and at her side 
was a little, mild-faced, elderly lady, re- 
sembling her just enough to be the ghost 
if her beauty. Dane stepped back to 
make way, and almost unconsciously 
spoke her name. 

For an instant she looked at him with 
the inquiring politeness she would have 
shown to a stranger. Then she put out 
her hand. 

“Dr. Dane!” she said, in a voice which 
blended surprise and pleasure and old as- 
sociations of sorrow. The cordiality of 
her hand-clasp seemed to weleome him 
with all that his coming might stand 
for. Her manner had no reserves. It 
even blotted out her brief failure to 


recognize him, and the smile which her 
face had held for another man when the 
door opened. 

Afterwards, as he walked away, he re- 
membered the smile, and lost a part of 
the elation with which he had stood be- 
side her, answering her rapid questions, 


greeting her mother and friend, and 
promising to return the next evening, 
when she would be at home. 

When the time came and he presented 
himself, he found that her “at home” 
was not only literal but social in its 
significance, and although there was 
nothing formal in the little company 
which he entered, his desire to see her 
and no one else made him feel misplaced 
among her guests. It was a gay little 
party, and she was its life. The joy- 
ousness of her manner threw him back 
into the bewilderment with which he had 
recognized her the night before, and 
when she tried to draw him into the circle 
of good-fellowship he felt subtly and 
unjustifiably resentful. He would have 
liked to reproach her for not telling him 
that she was not to be alone. 

Mrs. Carew, Mrs. Petrie’s shadowy lit- 
tle mother, a waif from other days and 
associations, sat in one corner of the 
room talking with a youth whose eyes 
wandered from her at times. Dane had 
spoken with her when he first came, 
but had been carried away by Mrs. Petrie 
to meet her friends. At times, as he 
chatted perfunctorily with one and an- 
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other, he was aware that from her corner 
Mrs. Carew kept timid watch of him, 
and in time he made his way back to her, 
relieving the youth who had been keeping 
faith with his sense of duty for so long. 

He could see that she was eager and 
tremulous as he took his place beside her, 
yet he had to do all the talking at first, 
and now, instead of dwelling on him, her 
eyes followed her daughter. Suddenly 
she turned to him with the abruptness 
which all shy people have when they force 
themselves to touch a real interest. 

“ Don’t you think her greatly changed ?” 
she asked. 

They had not been speaking of Mrs. 
Petrie, but the pronoun was sufficient. 

“Greatly,” he assented. “But the 
change is natural. I knew her when she 
was worn with care and very sad.” 

“Of course it’s natural for the first 
sharpness of grief to wear away,” Mrs. 
Carew admitted, with a certain glibness, 
as if she had struck upon a phrase worn 
smooth by frequent use in her mind. 
Her small, time-worn hands were clasped 
in her lap. She looked down at them in 
embarrassment, and then her fluttered 
gaze reached Dane again, and she went 
on hurriedly. “It’s in the last two years 
that she has changed so. Before that 
time I couldn’t have believed—” She 
paused, and her half-apologetic, wholly 
timid and nervous, manner told with 
what an effort she was goading herself 
to some irretrievable plunge. She made 
it at last, with her eyes turned away. 
“You don’t know how painful it is to 
see any one you love closing her heart to 
a sacred past.” 

He hesitated an instant before allow- 
ing her to draw him further into such an 
unexpected confidence. “ But if the past 
is too sad to dwell upon?” he suggest- 
ed, finally. 

“Nothing that is sacred is too sad,” 
Mrs. Carew returned, with an insistent 
note in her voice. “There are few such 
perfect marriages as hers and Donald’s. 
You must have seen that it was perfect.” 

Dane inclined his head. The mild, 
ruthless lady was entangling him in a 
discussion as awkward to the time and 
place, even in their sequestered corner, 
as it was to his own hopes. 

In his silence Mrs. Carew sat nervous- 
ly clasping and unclasping her hands. 
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Eventually she turned to him again, 
repeating her effect of timid brusqueness. 

“You wonder at my speaking to you 
like this, but for two years I have been 
racked by anxiety,” she told him. 
“Sometimes I have thought of writing 
to ask your advice, for I felt free to con- 
sult no one who was near me. None of 
her friends here knew her when Donald 
was alive, and I thought that you, who 
had them tagether till the last, 
might tell me how to bring her back to 
her real self. She was never high-keyed 
and bent on amusement like this when she 
was a child, and for her to be so now, 
after what she has been through, seems— 
seems lacking in balance. If you watch 
her long, you will begin to fear, as I do, 
that she is on the way to committing some 
folly,—I—I mean making some connec- 
tion that her true self will regret always. 
These people around her are all young 
and thoughtless. Not one of them under- 
stands that she is never really happy 
except when she is thinking of Donald— 
not one of them could understand why 
it pains me to see her so changed. They 
think that life is just a game of making 
one another laugh. But you are different. 


seen 


The mere sight of you ought to recall 
the past.” 
The 


expected clammy touch. 


like an un- 
“T was afraid 
it might just that,” he said. “I 
hesitated a long time before I decided 
to come.” 

“Ah,” Mrs. Carew answered, “and I 
shouldn’t have wanted you to come two 
years ago. But now that everything is 
changed—now that you see there is no 
danger of paining her too much—” She 
checked herself suddenly and fell into a 
more conventional tone. “ You will call 
on us frequently, will you not ?—I think 
the mere sight of you—” 

Dane rose. Distrust of his right to 
be even in the same room with Mrs. 
Petrie chilled him, yet was mingled with 
an impersonal amusement at Mrs. Carew’s 
total oblivion to all that was passing in 
his mind. “TI cannot tell; I think not,” 
he said. Suddenly he bent slightly to- 
wards her, and the very fact that he him- 
self had been almost shocked, almost 
offended, by the great change in her 
daughter, added a vibration of bitterness 
to his voice. 
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“Why do you wish her never to f 
get?” he asked. “Why should she 
ways be sitting in the death-chamber ?” 

Mrs. Carew drew back from him, 
delicate fright in her eyes. He did ; 
wait for an answer, but added, m 
gently, 

“x seems happy, let me 
you to be thankful and not to interf: 
with her.” 

“ But if happiness changes her—ma 
her hard?” Mrs. Carew gasped, looki 
up at him with eyes that suffused as su 
denly as a rebuked child’s,—* if she i 
really happy at all, but only so gay t! 
people must think her heartless! 0 
you mustn’t think I wish her to be u 
happy,—only to be true to herself, 
show that the past is sacred to her, 2 
be quietly at peace.” 

He took her hand and bowed over 
he had known many people with t! 
longing for the obvious parades of men 
ory. “I do not misunderstand you,” 
said, and moved away. 

It was his intention to take his lea 
at once, but when he tried to say go 
by to Mrs. Petrie she refused to hear him. 

“You must stay until I can talk 
you,” she said. “I should have asked 
you some other time, some time when 
should be quite alone, but there are 
such times. When I have no enga: 
ments at home I have them away f: 
home.—You see, my life has chang 
since you saw me last.” She met 
eyes fully, as if daring his disapproy 
of the change, and there was a nervo! 
constraint in her manner which showed 
him that her mother had commented 01 
her gayety until it had grown defiant. 
But after an instant the challenge 
her eyes gave place to depth of remem- 
brance. “You'll not go?’ she asked, 
gently, and he stayed. 

Yhen the other guests had said good- 
by they found themselves alone, for Mrs. 
Carew had disappeared. Mrs. Petrie sat 
down and motioned him to a chair facing 
her. He was in a mood far too complex 
for saying the first word, and she, ap- 
parently, was in no hurry to say it. 5! 
leaned back as if tired, and all the brig!it- 
ness left her face. 

As Dane sat watching her, his presence 
in the room began to seem to him mon- 
strous, and, after all, he was first to speak. 


she 
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‘You made a mistake in asking me 
to stay,” he said. “ Seeing me gives you 
nothing but sad thoughts.” 

She looked up at him quite simply, disre- 
garding his protest. “I don’t know what 
I’m going to do,” she said. “TI try every- 
thing and fail. I’ve spent the last two 
vears in running away from myself, but 
| never get away. I’m tired to-night. I 
want to sit still, even if I have to think 
of—everything.” 

There was not a trace of self-conscious- 
ness or assumed feeling in her tone; her 
words might have seemed studied if 
some one else had spoken them; from her 
they were absolutely natural, absolutely 
hopeless, and Dane’s distrust of his pres- 
ence near her gave way to the painful 
outgoing of tenderness which had mark- 
ed his thought of her for years. But 
plainly as her face had expressed sorrow 
in the past, she had never spoken of it 
to him before, and between his love and 
his surprise and his pity he was at a 
loss what to say. 

“ Are you afraid of a sad woman?” she 
asked, after a pause. “Every one I 
know is afraid of sadness. I must either 
laugh or isolate myself. The loneliness 
was so terrible—I grew afraid of it. And 
now I’m half afraid of the laughter.” 

He bent forward with a motion of en- 
treaty. “I am not afraid of your sor- 
row,” he said. “ Be yourself with me as 
you are now.” 

“Are you sure that you mean that, 
or will you reproach me in some un- 
spoken way the next time we meet if 
1 am not amusing?” 

“T am sure of myself.” 

She questioned him still a little longer 
with her eyes, and then put out her hand 
to him with a motion so thankful, yet so 
strangely joyless, that he knew he was 
pledging himself to his utmost of patience 
and self-sacrifice, and that he was doing 
it without much reckoning of the cost. 

It was days before he saw her again. 
He felt shy about presenting himself in 
his unique capacity as the one person 
to whom she could show her sadness; to 
do so would seem to invite her to 
be sad. She, too, must have felt that 
his reappearance would be difficult; for 
one day a note came from her—a note 
so gay, so like to the flash of her smile 
and the soft murmur of her silks, that, 


while understanding her intention, he felt 
himself half dismissed into the ranks of 
her superficial friends. Her message 
was an invitation. He accepted it, and 
thereafter found himself counted into 
her plans as often as his work allowed. 
A strange situation ensued between 
them. At first she was chary of seeing 
him alone, and forced him high-handedly 
into her amusements. From very pride, 
that he might not seem to others the 
skeleton at the feast which he often feared 
that he must be to her, he cultivated 
lightness of manner; yet he never chanced 
to touch her hand or meet her glance 
that the remembrance of what he had 
promised did not pass between them. 
It gave them a painful, sometimes almost 
an embarrassed, sense of hidden intimacy, 
from which they could only escape by 
alienation or the deepest, most frankly 
avowed friendship. For a time Dane was 
keenly miserable—keenly aware that his 
chance with her hung in the balance. 
Then her manner changed. Instead of 
taking refuge from him with h.r other 
friends, she began to see much of him 
and avoid them. They in their. turn 
naturally grew to count upon her jess 
and less, and it was not long before he 
found himself almost her sole companion, 
with the exception of Mrs. Carew. 
Having gained intimacy and what 
from outside appeared to be a clear field, 
Dane began to discover how much force 
a quiet, shadowy, middle-aged lady could 
exert upon the affairs of people younger 
and more vividly alive than herself. Mrs. 
Carew proved to be a finger-post obtru- 
ding itself at every turn in her daughter’s 
road, and pointing away from the future, 
back into the past. After his first con- 
versation with her, Dane had fancied 
that there was some special phase of her 
daughter’s attempt at gayety, or some 
special friendship appertaining to it, 
which troubled Mrs. Carew; but he soon 
discovered that she reproved or apologized 
for every act and every friendship of 
Eva’s which was not strictly commemo- 
rative. She herself was a_vocalized 
memorial tablet celebrating Donald 
Petrie. It seemed to Dane that if she 
would only oppose his growing intima- 
cy with her daughter, he might break 
through her opposition and gain ground 
by it; but instead of opposing, she showed 
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it a favor which, decorous and timid as it 
was, bordered close upon delight, and 
branded him as in her mind a useful 
memento mori, directing Mrs. Petrie’s 
gaze not toward her own death, but to- 
ward her husband’s. Neither his first 
protest nor anything that he could find 
to say afterwards had disabused her of 
the idea that he was both her ally and 
her compeer in age; and she spoke of his 
“experience” as if it extended through 
as many years as her own marvellously 
preserved ignorance of human character. 
Accepting his visits to her daughter as 
solely for the purpose of bolstering up 
Donald Petrie’s memory, she even drew 
him aside when opportunity offered and 
poured anecdotes of her son-in-law into 
his ears, to the end that he might weave 
them into his discourse with Eva, and 
he could see that her own conversation 
with her daughter consisted of little but 
reminders of the past. She had a mar- 
vellous way of recalling the very day 
and hour of the bygone events which 
he wished might recede into a_ haze, 
and he could see that to live with her 
was to be condemned to a continual 
regrinding of the grist of life while she 
struggled to exclude all new grain from 
the stones. 

At first he had regarded her continual 
directing of all themes toward Don- 


ald Petrie as an annoyance, but as one 


at which he could afford to smile. Later 
there came a time when he felt quite 
otherwise. In ordinary matters he was 
not a man to shrink from obstacles, tan- 
gible or intangible, but in his relations 
with Mrs. Petrie he was governed by an 
almost quixotic tenderness. He was con- 
tinually guarding her from the world, 
from her mother, from himself; within 
the circle of his forbearance she was won- 
derfully safe from his love, which only 
looked through at her when her face was 
turned away, and was denied all hope 
except the unsatisfactory one that in the 
course of long companionship her at- 
tachment for him would become too close 
to permit a subsequent parting. In fact, 
he was still waiting for Mrs. Petrie to 
perform the feat of drifting into love for 
him—difficult in any case for a mature 
woman—when Mrs. Carew forced herself 
upon his attention as an anchor to wind- 
ward. If she was a peripatetic epitaph, 
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she was also a cable and a grappling-h 
Gentle and faithful and affectionat 
she was, she seemed to be almost anyth 
specially created to stand between h 
and his happiness. He realized that :; 
was shallow, that she had set up the me: 
ory of Donald merely as a romantic id 
and that if the transfer of her devot 
could only be arranged she would 
quite as happy in any other act of se. 
ment; yet he believed that her persist: 
reminiscences had their effect upon M 
Petrie; whose deeper nature was equip} 
with no gauge for the real value of he: 
mother’s attitude. Intense love, followed 
by loss and suffering, had given tly 
younger woman a bent towards morbi 
ness, towards believing that her natur 
held but one possibility of happiness 
stead of the many widely varying p 
sibilities which all sane natures afford. 
Her own courage had combated this 
morbidness with gayety, but her mother 
fostered it, continually reminding her 
that instead of a woman with a futur 
she was a widow with a past. 

One could never tell what apparently 
insignificant, irrelevant word or action 
would call up one of these reminders, 
and Dane felt himself reduced to the con- 
dition of a man with a scruple against 
treading on graves, who, nevertheless, is 
searching for his lady-love through a 
cemetery in the dark. 

But while he realized that he was cut- 
ting a preposterous figure as a lover, M) 
Carew’s embarrassing reliance on him as 
a friend continually increased. He could 
occasionally escape from the long discus- 
sions of Eva in which she rejoiced, but 
he could never evade the tone of con- 
federacy which she adopted towards 
him, and he felt that his mere pres- 
ence, if it did not always recall th 
past io Mrs. Petrie, at least embold 
ened Mrs. Carew in her pertinacity o! 
reference to it. 

As a character study she would ha\ 
amused him if he had found her less 
acutely annoying. In spite of her apol 
getic audacity, he, was sure that she was 
really as timid as she appeared; he had 
seen from the first that she shrank from 
many of the interferences which she re- 
quired of herself, but for a long time he 
was unaware of one of the most marked 
characteristics showing her timidity. 
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This was a tendency to write notes to 
people whom she saw daily. If she 
neied she had been misunderstood, or 
it occurred to her that she had given 
pain, written explanations and apologies 
manated from her. As a child Eva had 
ceived all serious reproof by letter, and 
when she returned to her mother’s house 
fter Donald’s death, Mrs. Carew was 
intiring in supplementing her spoken 
ympathy with closely inscribed pages of 
ndolence. Later, when Eva’s season of 
ivety began, her mother’s remonstrances 
were quite as often in manuscript as by 
word of mouth. 

Dane learned of these facts one day 
when Mrs. Carew brought a note into 
the room where Mrs. Petrie and he were 
talking together. Evidently she had ex- 
pected to find her daughter alone; at 
sight of Dane she was visibly startled, 
and as he rose to greet her he noticed 
that her face was tear-marked. For a 
moment she stood hesitant and her deli- 
cate features trembled; then they settled 
into an appealing smile, and in answering 
his greeting she fairly clung to his hand 
as if asking his aid. To her daughter 
she murmured, “ Pardon me,” and walk- 
ing across the room with a certain ner- 
vousness of gait, as she might have walk- 
ed across a dangerously crowded street, 
she laid a folded note upon the table 
near which Mrs. Petrie was sitting; then, 
looking from it to her daughter’s face, 
as if to say, “ Be guided while there is 
time,” she turned and picked her way out 
of the room. 

Mrs. Petrie had never spoken to Dane 
of the constant petty annoyances which 
he knew Mrs. Carew innocently visited 
upon her. Her whole attitude towards 
her mother showed that she would have 
thought it paltry not to screen the small 
altereations which are the too usual form 
of worship at the family altar. But this 
peculiar entrance and exit required some 
explanation; she lifted the note, which 
bore the simple word “Eva” as an ad- 
dress, and with a humor which in some 
way gave the subject a subtle general in- 
terest, as if she were discussing the idio- 
synerasies of mothers as a race, she told 
of Mrs. Carew’s epistolatory habits. The 
letter, however, she left unread until 
Dane should have taken his leave, and 
he could fancy that she expected it to 


contain some last straw, some final scarce- 
ly forgivable intrusion into her men- 
tal reserves. 

On the following morning it was his 
turn to receive a note from Mrs. Carew. 
This was not delivered in person, but 
reached him among his other letters. It 
was long; she referred much to her re- 
liance on him, renewing the vague 
references to anxiety about her daughter 
with which their first interview had been 
filled, but which she had abandoned when 
Mrs. Petrie gave up her gayeties. The 
only clear point of it all was a request that 
he would call at an early hour that after- 
noon, as she had something of great im- 
portance to beg of him before he kept an 
engagement which he had made with 
Mrs. Petrie for a later hour. 

There was no one in the room into 
which he was ushered when he presented 
himself in answer to this summons, but 
he was told that Mrs. Carew would see 
him at onee. He took his favorite chair 
and looked around him almost with 
curiosity, for although he knew his en- 
vironment by heart, he felt strangely 
alien to be waiting in it for any one but 
Mrs. Petrie. He and she had talked over 
every one of the books and pictures and 
articles of furniture. He had advised her 
to rehang some of the pictures, and she 
had taken his advice after a long argu- 
ment. He was so intimate with her 
chairs that there were certain of them 
which he always berated, and the little 
desk at which he was sure she had writ- 
ten her first note to him he had chosen 
to declare more inimical to the process 
of writing than any other piece of fur- 
niture he had ever seen, though secretly 
its very inconveniences were dear to him. 
He half closed his eyes. His love for 
her which had gone out to all these sur- 
roundings seemed reflected back from 
them in an overpowering flood, and as 
he thought of his months of forbearance 
it seemed sheer madness—a madness 
which had robbed him of both hope 
and power. 

There was a faint stir at the door. He 
looked up and saw Mrs. Carew. She came 
forward in her startled, apologetic way, 
murmuring profuse thanks to him for 
coming; but when they were both seated 
she lapsed into silence and began to study 
her small, nervous hands. Evidently she 
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was trying to construct one of those neat- 
ly graded mental causeways which seem- 
ed to her proper in approaching a delicate 
subject, but which she could never com- 
plete in time for use. 

Suddenly she glanced across at Dane 
and began with her brusque timidity. 
“Poor Donald,” she remarked. 

Dane could think of no fitting re- 
joinder; there was another short pause; 
but after a moment she made a second 
attempt to overleap the gap. 

“Poor Donald,” she said, “ was born 
just forty years ago at four o’clock this 
afternoon. His mother told me the hour 
herself.” 

Dane felt uncertain whether congratu- 
lations or condolences were expected of 
him, so he merely met her statement 
with an expression of interest. 

“Tt is a sacred date,” she continued,— 
“a date too sacred to be intruded upon 
by outside interests. I was sure if you 
knew it you would cancel your engage- 
ment with Eva for four o’clock.” 

“ Ah?’ Dane said. He leaned slightly 
towards Mrs. Carew, stung by her as- 


sumption of his disinterestedness as all 
her wearying assumptions of it had never 


stung him before. “ When she made her 
engagement with me, had she forgotten 
the matter of the birthday?” he asked. 

“Oh no,” Mrs. Carew answered, quick- 
ly. “I never allow her to forget a sa- 
ered date.” 

“ That’s true,” Dane said. Suddenly he 
connected this fact with the note which 
he had seen delivered the day before, 
and something assured him that the mis- 
sive had been a final plea to Mrs. Petrie 
to break the engagement herself. That 
she had not done so might mean nothing 
at all to him. He knew how she must 
be harassed by her mother’s ideals of the 
keeping of such dates, and if she some- 
times rebelled and claimed some little 
time out of the year for living interests, 
it did not prove that he was the essential 
element for her in the interests which 
they shared. He had talked to her of 
his work, of medical problems and prob- 
lems of life as he came across them; he 
had tried to lead her into regions of 
thought where interest came without ef- 
fort or pretence; he had tried to help 
her lose the consciousness of self as a 
centre towards which happy or unhappy 
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influences converged, and to help her 
gain the healthful sentience of the ob- 
server. If it should ever prove that he 
had succeeded too well for his own happi- 
ness, if she should emerge from her long 
shadow into independence of him as we! 
as independence of the past, he would 
have to bear it as he could, but it would 
be something to know that he had led 
her into a free air where choice and al- 
ternative were open to her. He squared 
himself in his chair and smiled at 
Mrs. Carew. 

“In that case,” he said, slowly, “ t! 
suggestion for giving up our engagement 
for this afternoon will have to com 
from her. If she is willing, I should 
prefer to keep it, myself.” 

There was something in his expressio: 
which foreed understanding upon Mrs 
Carew, and a look took possession of her 
face which brought the blood burning into 
his. There was chagrin and accusation 
in it, and a sudden resentment which 
flashed back across the months, recog 
nizing him for the first time as other 
than a sage adviser, her ally, and her 
compeer in age. 

Dane drew a deep, exhilarated breath, 
and for several moments they confronted 
each other. She was too decorous to 
question or reproach him, but her fac 
asked all possible questions bearing on 
the case, and, in spite of her total su 
prise, at each question she seemed to find 
the answer she had expected and to have 
expected nothing good. From a broader 
minded woman such a summing up woul: 
have left him seared. From this upholder 
of the bygone it was an elixir of hope. 
Her disfavor might mean nothing, yet 
it intoxicated him. They were both 
startled when a small clock broke tl 
silence by striking four clear notes. 

Dane acknowledged its reminder wit! 
a smile, half grim and half amused, but 
Mrs. Carew gave a pained, almost pro- 
testing glance at it, and her eyes filled. 
At the same instant the door opened and, 
punctual to her engagement, Mrs. Petrie 
entered. She was dressed for walking. 
and had evidently just come in from 
the street, for she brought a_ breath 
of outside freshness with her. There 
was an instant in which she looked 
from one to the other. Then Mrs. 
Carew rose hastily. 
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“J—I have nothing more to say,” she 

irmured, and drawing a filmy hand- 
erchief from some hiding - place, she 

essed it to her lips and left the room. 

When she was fully gone, Mrs. Petrie 

me forward. With expostulations to 

rself fresh upon her nerves, she could 
ot fail to understand that Mrs. Carew 

d appealed the case of the birthday 
from her to Dane, as to a higher court, 
nd that her decision had been sustained. 
She sank into a chair and gave a slight, 
embarrassed laugh. 

‘So you have been found wanting 
oo,” she commented. 

All that was left of the husk of mere 
friendliness dropped from Dane. “ Yes, 
thank God,” he said, and smiled down 
at her. At first she met his gaze almost 
n fright, as if, in trying to free herself 
from Mrs. Carew’s standards, she had 
heen precipitated beyond her own; but 
gradually her face softened. A sense of 
the breadth and depth of the companion- 
ship that was offered to her wakened in 
it, and without further words the under- 
standing between them grew final. Its 
completeness was made evident when, af- 
ter a time, recognizing Mrs. Carew as a 
factor which the solution of their prob- 
lem had cancelled, a gleam of compas- 
sionate humor came into Mrs. Petrie’s 
eyes and she said, 

“ Poor mother.” 


For weeks, nevertheless, though she no 
longer swayed their consciences, she 
rested heavy on their contentment. They 
did not tell her their plans at once, and 
she abstained from all inquiries, with- 
drawing herself from their presence when 
she could, and when she could not with- 
draw, making silently reproachful efforts 
to obliterate herself. Then one day Dane 
found that a secret adjustment was tak- 
ng place,—that she had discovered a 


comforting employment —a_ self-sacrifi- 
cing, commemorative way of passing time. 

He was passing through one of the 
wards for women in a hospital which 
he frequented, when he caught the sound 
of her voice. She was sitting at a bed- 
side reading aloud, but at each footstep 
on the hard floor, each sound of pain 
or stir of ministration—as when screens 
were drawn around a bed,—she started 
violently, her brow wrinkled with shocked 
apprehension, and she gave a nervous 
glance over her shoulder, like a child in 
the dusk. No presence could have 
brought less reassurance with it, and 
when she turned back to her reading 
with a gently forced smile, he felt sure 
that the patient saw tears in her eyes. 
Altogether, there was such an amount 
of genuine but misplaced sensibility 
about her that, if she had been in the 
ward as a sufferer, the nurses and doc- 
tors might have regarded her as leniently 
as they would a child, but, looking on her 
as one who had come to give instead 
of to receive help, he knew that they 
must share one common desire to send 
her home. 

He was on the point of turning away, 
fearing that chance might direct one of 
her startled reconnoissances towards him, 
when she lowered her book to comment 
on a passage. 

“In each life there are certain sacred 
dates,” she began, with the assured dic- 
tion which marked her rehearsal of 
a formulated thought, “and if each 
person’s friends were aware of these 
dates they would avoid intruding on 
them with desecrating interests. — At 
least,” she added, “friends of fine feel- 
ing would avoid—” 

Dane smiled to himself. She would 
not soon forgive him, but he was relieved 
to see that she had safely erected her 
memories on another site. 








Verona 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


| 

N Verona the gutters are of marble. 
| The ledge you lean upon, the flight 

of steps going up outside a house, the 
posts which block a street against wheels, 
the fountain in the market-place, are all 
made of white or red marble. Pillars 
of white or red marble hold up the over- 
hanging roofs of shops, and the shop- 
keepers paste their advertiseménts over 
the marble. Every street has its marble 
doorway, window, or balcony, shaped aft- 
er a fine Renaissance pattern or carved 
with beautiful ornament. The Loggia, in 
that Piazza dei Signori which holds so 
much history in its stones, shows only, 
in its harmony of delicate proportions 
and faint colors, white and gold and 


pink, a subtler and more conscious use 
of the materials which lie ready to the 


hand everywhere in Verona. 

In an angle near the Ponte Navi, made 
by the Via Leoni and the Lungadige 
Bartolomeo Rubele, is an old fragment 
of white marble, on which two old and 
sleepy lions, wounded and worn with age, 
crouch on each side of a low pediment. 
To the right and left is a short marble 
pillar, with a square cross in a circle 
carved upon it. Over the tops of the 
houses, opposite the river, one sees the 
red and white tower, and the choir with 
its pointed gables set between slender 
cone-topped pillars, of the Gothie church 
of San Fermo Maggiore. In this huddle 
of white stone, which lies uncared for, in 
the road, before the doors of two shops, 
the forms are still alive, though sunk into 
the uneasy sleep of the wounded; for the 
back of one of the lions is clean broken 
away, and the faces of both have gone 
dim, as if rubbed and washed out by rains 
and dust. Not far off, along the Via 
Leoni, is the Arch of the Lions, a beau- 
tiful fragment of a double Roman gate- 
way, built into the wall of a house, with 
a shop-window fitted into the arch, and 
oil-lamps in the shop-window; it stands 





there, just turned aside from the tram- 
line, a beautiful and indestructible thing, 
all its forms washed over and half ob- 
literated, but still keeping the pathet 
grace of a broken statue. 

And there are monsters everywhere, 
red and white marble, crouching at th: 
doors of churches and leaning over from 
the lintels, and carved in slabs let into 
the walls of houses. A very dreadful 
beast, with a face like a wheel, squats 
over the side doorway of the cathedral, 
clutched, I think, from behind by another 
beast whose home is in the stone; and 
over the pillar on the other side of the 
doorway there is another fantasti: 
wrestle. At the main doorway there ar 
two monsters of red marble, which stil 
look alive and hardly older after seve: 
centuries; their fur ribbed elegantly 
conventional patterns along their smoot! 
sides, and on one of them a strange design 
of a wheel, as if stamped into its flesh 
They have not the solemn humor of thx 
two red marble lions outside St. Mark’s 
at Venice, homely, companionable beasts, 
but are fierce and watchful. They hay 
the heads of cats or tigers, and one of 
them lays its heavy claws upon two rams’ 
heads, which it crushes under it, while 
the other clutches the coils of a great 
snake which bites it with wide-open jaws. 
Columns of twisted and fluted red marble 
are set on their backs, and columns of 
smooth white marble stand behind them; 
and they help to hold up the under arch 
of the square doorway, with its alternat: 
layers of smooth red marble and carved 
white marble. 

And the two colors of Veronese marble, 
red and white, are repeated in bricks, in 
pavements, in castles, churches, palaces, 
and bridges; and at sunset the whole 
city seems to flush with ruddy light. Aft- 
er the lamps are lighted the colors are 
still visible. Square towers rise white 
and red above the houses, and everywhere 
there are tall archways which open upon 








A FRAGMENT 


lines of ruddy walls, or upon the gold 
blackness of a narrowing street. 


IT 

In the Piazza Erbe there is a marble 
fountain of the time of Berengarius I.; 
a later statue, a little distracting, has 
been added to it, 
is the simple and ample of any 
fountain I know. The basin is but slight- 
y hollowed, 


but its original design 
most 


the water falling into 
t overflows upon a pavement that slopes 


and 


sutwards only just enough for the water 
to pour off it into a narrow rim around its 
edge, from which it is drained off on 
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OF THE 


ARENA 





one side through an iron. grating. 
The Tribuna, the other marble columns, 
the column with the lion of St. Mark, 
set there when Verona became tributary 
to Venice, stand about it in the Piazza; 
and all over the ground white umbrellas 
rise like a wood of tall mushrooms, cover- 
ing the stalls of fruit and vegetables, 
cach umbrella set solidly into its wooden 
box, upon which it stands furled at night, 
like a great unlighted altar-candle. The 
Piazza Erbe is the most individual square 
that I know; hardly two houses are of 
the same century, and each has its own 
personal quality. There is 


one house 








87 
eight stories high; an ancient carved pil- 
lar stands in front of it; but it is mean, 
the plaster blackened, the 
green shutters peeled and stained; it is 
but two windows in breadth, and under 
almost every window there is a fragment 
under the rusty 
The frescos in the Casa 


discolored, 


of carved stone iron 
Maz- 
zanti, Can Grande’s house, where Dante 
was a guest, are not yet all gone from 
the walls; poor people look out between 
them from every window, and look on 
a square hardly changed except for its 
tram-line, 

In the Via Mazzanti, at the back of 
the Piazza Erbe, the house of the Sealas 
is covered with baleonies in long lines, 
with irregularly; and a tall 
outer staircase goes up along the wall 
to the third story. A few fine windows 
are still left; and below, clamped by long 


balcony. 


others set 


trails of iron hanging from the walls on 
each side of the narrow street, is a marble 
well, its eight sides covered with florid, 
effective carving, colored to many shades 
by age and dust. On the walls of the 
house, beside the Volto Barbaro, a pas- 
sage which goes under fragments of old 
brickwork, looking out from the midst 


of modern building, there is an inscrip- 
tion, typical of many which may be seen 
in Verona: “ Mastino I della Seala, elet- 
to Podesta nel 1260, Capitano del Popolo 


nel 1261, cadde ucciso a tradimento li 


THe MARBLE LIONS 
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17 Ottobre 1277, presso questo volto d 
detto Barbaro” (Mastino I del 
Seala, elected Podesta in 1260, Capta 
of the People in 1261, fell, treacherous! 
slain, the 17th October, 1277, near th 
arch, thence called Barbarous). 


cid 


The Piazza was once the Forum, wh 
Verona was Roman; now it is the fruit 
market, and the tram runs backwards an 
forwards through it all day long, dow: 
the street of the Lions, and past the hous 
where they tell you Juliet lived. I wa 
walking after dark, and | 
heard a thin tinkle of music coming out 
between half-closed 
through them, I waiter of the 
“ Deposito di Birra,” in his shirt-sleeves, 


through it 
shutters. Looking 
saw the 


whirled round in the arms of a customer 
Vir 
A moment later the landlady and 
a woman who had sitting at 
of the tables waltzed past the window 
The guitar tinkled; the dancers laughed, 
stopped, and went back to the tables at 
which they sat or waited. 


who wore a hat and was smoking a 
ginia. 


been 


one 


Ill 
Among the many pictures at Verona 
I remember chiefly two Mantegnas. In 
San Zeno there is a throned Madonna 
and Saints, painted in 1459, and in this 
early picture one sees the suggestion of 
almost everything that is to become es- 
sentially the quality of Mantegna. It 
is fine, firm, and 
admirably de- 
signed, but with 
something in it 
a little hard and 
stiff. The fig 
ures, the archi- 
the 
and 


tecture, cu- 
elab- 
orate scrollwork, 
are all charae 
teristic; and 
the formal part 
of a style is 
there 


rious 


already. 
But there is not 
yet a complete 
mastery, soul as 
well as 
the tempera 
ment, which is 
to make the ar- 
tist the great 


form; 
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THE OUTER STAIRCASE 


artist, waits. In the Mantegna of the 
Palazzo Pompei the paint is cracked and 
rubbed, giving a roughened surface to 
the whole picture; but it is wholly fine, 
and full of gracious and very personal 
severity. The face of the Madonna is 
taken from the same model as the fa- 
mous Madonna in the Brera at Milan; 
but what seems so much like mere pretti- 
ness in that charming composition has 
disappeared, and the beauty has deepened. 

In the same gallery there is a Cesare 
da Sesto, a Pieta, with the conventional 
rocks, the conventional arches; but in 
the tiny picture there is a lovely jewel- 
like quality which one does not always 
tind in the work of that uncertain painter. 
There is a Francia, too, a Holy Family, 
almost like a Perugino, which has a sim- 
pler quality of charm than any Francia 
[ remember, with none of that forced 
ind empty quality of pious emphasis 
which renders so large a part of his work 


IN THE COURTYARD 


uninteresting. And there is a Holy 
Family of Titian which is more purely 
a picture than anything in the gallery. 
In Titian’s work it is hardly remem- 
bered; but it stands there, among so many 
admirable things, the work of the most 
wholly pictorial of all the painters, 


IV 

When I try to call up Verona, it is al- 
ways the eypresses of the Giardino Giusti, 
and the tall terraces which their tops 
almost reach, that come first to my mind. 
They are among the oldest cypresses in 
Europe, and among the tallest. I remem- 
ber a bronze label on one ineredibly 
wrinkled, dry, wizened, but still living 
bark, attesting it to have stood there 
four hundred years. The lean, ancient 
things stood as straight as pillars; the 
whole slender stem seemed to sway with 
every breath of wind, as I looked down 
on them from the height from which 
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one sees across Verona to the Apen- 
nines. A cypress never looks young, and 
these, when one saw only the sombre 
green fur of their foliage, looked no 
older than any cypress in any Turkish 
graveyard. To pass under them, and 
look close, was to see how like is the 
work of time working by centuries upon 
the vegetable life of trees, to the work 
of time on the little animal lifetime 
of met, 

And then, as I think again of Verona, 
I see the church porch at the end of 
the street to which I came back every day, 
Sant’ Anastasia, with its ribbed brick- 
work and the marble arch of the doorway, 
and the fresco of the lunette. The bronze 
gates of San Zeno, each with its twenty- 
four reliefs, in the literal twelfth- 
century manner; the plain arches of the 
Roman bridge and the winglike Ghibel- 
line battlements of Can Grande’s bridge 
of the fourteenth century, with its inner 
galleries; a glimpse of old tall houses 
going right down into the river, as one 
es them in Canaletio’s pictures of 
Verona, done before the embankment 
straightened and spoiled it; and then the 
lizard which I saw clinging to the wall 
of the hotel as I looked out of the win- 
dow, and the inch-long snake which lay 


HOUSES NEAR THE 


asleep by the side of the pavement 


these, by I know not what unconsciou 
choice of the memory, come back he tore 
my eyes, and help to station Verona 
And, as vividly as anything there, I se 
the old water-seller who sat just asic 
from the Via Nuova, her copper-toppe 
table of green wood with its pattern of 
brass nails, made to fit between the tw 
short pillars of red marble with tops of 
white marble which stood at the entrance 
of the alley; the bottles with brass stop 
pers which held some colored liquid, the 
large copper can which held the wat 
and the vast copper bowl with water f 
washing the glasses. 
y 
The Via Nuova is a narrow 

which leads from the Piazza Erbe to th 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele; it is a stre 
of shops, closed at both ends to trattic, 
like the Sierpes at Seville, and, like that, 
it is the evening promenade, or the be- 
ginning of a promenade which expands 
into that immense square which con- 
tains the Arena in one corner, leaving 
enough space over for the Municipio, 
the old Guard House, and the medieval 
gateway of the Viscontis, besides a 


palace, cafés, shops, around no more than 
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s outer edges. Beside the Arena, the the great curve of its wall, it has another, 
lest things in Verona are new, and look romantic, almost Gothic, aspect, like that 
ready passing into decay. When Dante of those ruins of the Middle Ages which 
ilked in it, it was a ruin, and since we begin to tire of, as being, like Swiss 
at century it scenery, too 
is suffered lit- picturesque, too 
e except at the splendidly ar- 
ands of the re- ™ ranged for ef- 
torers. It was _— fect. But a 
uilt for cruel ' , a quieting of the 
ise, not for A “ ; .~ clouds brings it 
eauty: and a ; ot back to its aus- 
there is a stern- oe he terity. 
ness in its as- ah f In the eve- 
peet which 7 |) PLS ‘ nings the band 
vould suit ill é . plays in the 
with any not ¢ : Piazza, and the 
serious or dead- Ce ~: chairs ot the 
ly sport. But : cafés spread 
now, browned, be "3 ‘% right across the 
defaced, the a broad pavement, 
whole skeleton a and the people 
f its walls left ans. eee walk slowly up 
naked, one ru 3 and down, com- 
nous fragment ; ing from the 
f an outer wall - al Via Nuova, 
still standing, ' passing by the 
insupported and ne) ee ws Py Arena, and 
n all the dis- 3 ' vee going nearly up 
array of age, it ett to the old gate- 
has that beauty way. I sat 
of use, order, there with great 
and strength - content, think- 
which we have Sipe Doorway OF CATHEDRAL ing of other 
learned to see in city squares 
the unadorned where I had sat 
and very simple building of the Romans, watching the people from a chair set on 
almost wherever two stones are left on the pavement outside a café, and 1 won- 
one another and not yet cast down. Seen dered whether even in the great square 
at night, with a purple sunset facing it of St. Mark’s, where I should soon be, I 
across the gate of the Viscontis, and a_ should find more to remember, in what 
tragic moon breaking through clouds, in my eyes rested on, or a more adventurous 
a cirele of white light, behind and above point of flight for dreams. 





The Gray Chieftain 


BY 

(CHARLES A. 
verge of the 
stood Haykinskah 


They looked stead- 
ily toward the setting sun, over a land- 


N the westernmost 

Cedar Butte 

and his mate. 

scape which up to that time had searce- 

ly been viewed by man—the inner circle 
of th Bad Lands. 

Cr a ir 


entrance of 


Butte guards the southeastern 
that wonderland, standing 
fully a thousand feet above the surround- 
ing country, and nearly half a mile long 
The summit 
is a level, grassy plain, its edges heavily 
fringed 


by a quarter of a mile wide. 


venerable cedars. To at- 
this butte is like 
trving to seale the walls of Babylon, for 
its sides are high and all but 
ble. Near the top 
lands or 


with 
tempt the ascent of 
inaccessi- 
there are hanging 
terraces and innumerable pre- 


cipitous points, with here and there deep 


rock. 
recesses, and 
secret this 
eastle of the Chieftain 
and his ancestors, but to ‘assail it 
cessfully required 
skill and spirit. 
Many a coyote had gone up as high 
as the second leaping bridge, and there 
abandoned the attempt. Old Grizzly had 
onee or twice begun the ascent with doubt 
and misgiving, but 
mistake, and 


abysses in the solid 
hidden 


entrance to 


chimneys or 
There are 
more 


many 
than one 

ancient Gray 
suc- 
than 


more common 


soon diseovered his 
made clumsy haste to de- 
before he should tumble into an 
abyes from which no one ever returns. 
Only Igmutanka, the mountain-lion, had 
achieved the summit, and at every ascent 
he had heen well repaid; yet even he 
seldom chose to risk such a climb, when 
there were many fine hunting-grounds in 
safer neighborhoods. 

So it was that Cedar Butte had been 
the peaceful home of the Big Spoon- 
horns for untold ages. To be sure, some 
of the vounger and adventurous 
members of the clan would depart from 


scend 


more 
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time to time to found new families, but 
the wiser and more conservative were con 
tent to remain in their stronghold. Ther 
stood the two patriarchs, looking down 
complacently upon the herds of buffalo, 
antelope, and elks that peopled the lower 
plains. While the red sun hovered over 
the western hills, a coyote upon a near-by 
eminence gave his accustomed eall to 
his mate. This served as a signal to all! 
the wild hunters of the plains to set up 
their inharmonious evening serenade, to 
which the herbivorous kindred paid but 
little attention. The phlegmatie Spoon 
horn pair listened to it all with a fine 
air of indifference, like that of one who 
sits upon his own balcony, superior to the 
passing noises of the street. 

It was a charming moonlight night 
upon the cedar-fringed plain, and there 
the old chief presently joined the others 
in feast and play. His mate sought out 
a secret resting-place. She followed the 
next gulch, which was a perfect laby- 
rinth of caves and pockets, and after 
leaping two chasms she reached her fa- 
vorite Here the gulch made a 
square turn, affording a fine view of the 
country through a windowlike opening. 
Above and below this were perpendicular 
walls, and at the bottom a small cavity 
—the washout made by a root of a pine 
which had long since fallen. To this led 
a narrow terrace—so narrow that man or 
beast would stop and hesitate long b 
fore making the venture. The place was 
her own by right of daring and discovery, 
and the mother’s instinct had brought her 
here to-night. 

In a little while: relief came, and th 
ewe stood over a new-born lamb, licking 
tenderly the damp, silky coat of hair 
and trimming the little hoofs of their 
cartilaginous points. The world was 
quiet now, and those whose business it 
was to hunt or feed at night must do 30 
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SHE TENDERLY 


the law of the 
mother slept in 


such is 
wearied 


for 


The 


in silence, 
plains. 
peace. 

The sun was well above the butte when 
she awoke, although it was cool and 
shadowy still in her concealed abode. She 
gave suck to the lamb, and caressed it 
for some time before she reluctantly pre- 
pared its cradle according to the custom 
of her people. She made a little pocket 


in the floor of the cave and gently put 


the baby in. Then she covered him all 
up, save the nose and eyes, with dry soil. 
She put her nose to his little sensitive 
ear and breathed into it warm love and 
caution, and he felt and understood that 
he must keep his eyes closed and breathe 
gently, lest bear or wolf or man should 
catch his big eyes or hear his breathing 
if they should find her trail. Again she 
put her warm, loving nose to his eyes, 
she patted a little more earth on his body 
and smoothed it off. The tachinchana 
closed his eyes in obedience, and she left 
im for the plain above, in search of 
od and sunlight. 


CARESSED THE 


LAMB 


At a little before dawn two wild hunters 
left their camp and set out for the Cedar 
sutte. Their movements were marked 
by unusual care and secrecy. Presently 
they hid their ponies in a deep ravine 
and groped their way up through the 
difficult Bad Lands, now and then paus- 
ing to listen. The two were close friends 
and rival hunters of their tribe. 

“T think, friend, you have mistaken 
the haunts of the Spoonhorn,” remarked 
Grayfoot, as the pair came out upon one 
of the lower He said this 
rather to test his friend, for it was their 
habit thus to criticise and question one 
another’s judgment, in order to extract 
from other fresh observations. 
What the one did not know about the 
habits of the animals they hunted in 
common, the other could usually supply. 

“This is his home. I know it,” re- 
plied Wahye. “And in this thing the 
animals are much like ourselves. They 
will not leave an old haunt unless forced 
to do so, either by lack of 
overwhelming danger.” 
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IN ALL HIS MAJESTY, STOOD THE GRAY CHIEFTAIN 





THE GRAY 
They had the 
xt terrace and leaped a deep chasm to 
in the opposite side of the butte, when 
rayfoot suddenly whispered, “ Inajin!” 
Stop!). Both men listened attentively. 
Tap, tap, tap,” an almost 
rund them from 
erpendicular wall of rock. 
“Te is chipping his horns,” 
ie hunter, overjoyed to 


already passed on to 


metallic 
came to around the 
exclaimed 
surprise the 
hieftain at this his secret occupation. 
‘Poor beast! they are now too long for 
him, so that he reach the short 
Some of them die starv- 
have the strength 
to do the hard bucking against the rock 
to shorten their horns. 


cannot 
grass to feed. 
ng, when they not 
He chooses this 
time, when he thinks no one will hear 
and he leaves his own clan 
when it is necessary for him to do this. 


him, even 
Come, let us crawl upon him unawares!” 

They proceeded cautiously and with 
catlike steps around the next projection, 
and stood upon a narrow strip of slant- 
ing terrace, At short intervals the pound- 
continued, but, strain their 
eyes as they might, they could see noth- 


noise 


ing 
ing. Yet they knew that a few paces 
them, in the darkness, the old 
chief was painfully driving his massive 
horns against the solid rock. So they lay 
flat upon the ground under a dead cedar, 
whose trunk and the color of the scanty 
soil resembled their clothing, and on their 
heads they had stuck some bunches of 
sage-bush, to conceal them from the eyes 
of the Spoonhorn. 

With the first gray of the approaching 
dawn the looked eagerly 
about them. There, in all his majesty, 
heightened by the wild grandeur of his 


from 


two hunters 


surroundings, stood the Gray Chieftain | 
He had no thought 


of the Cedar Butte! 
of being observed at that hour. Entirely 
unsuspicious of danger, he stood alone 
upon a pedestal-like terrace, from which 
vantage-point it was his wont to survey 
the surrounding country every morning. 
If the secret must be told, he had done 
so for years, ever since he became the 
head chief of the Cedar Butte clan. 

It is the custom of their tribe that 
when a ram attains the age of five years 
he is entitled to a clan of his own. He 
must thereafter defend his right and su- 
premacy against all comers. Tis expe- 
rience and knowledge are the guide of 
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CHIEFTAIN. SS5 
his clan. In view of 
Chieftain had 

his observations, 


all this, the Gray 


been very thorough in 
There was not an ob- 
ject anywhere near the shape of bear, 
wolf, or man for miles around his king- 
dom upon Hanta Pahah that not 


noted, as well as the relative positions of 


was 


rocks and conspicuous trees, 

The best time for Haykinskah to make 
his daily observations is at sunrise and 
sunset, when the air is usually clear and 
objects appear distinct. 
times the clan 


Jetween these 
feed and settle down to 
chew their cud and sleep; yet some are 
always on the alert to catch a passing 
stranger within their field of observation. 
But the old chief Spoonhorn pays very 
little attention. He may be nestled in a 
guleh just big enough to hold him, either 
sound asleep or leisurely 
eud, 


his 
The younger members of the clan 


chewing 


take their position upon the upper ter- 
races of the great and almost inaccessible 
butte, under the shade of its projecting 
rocks, after a whole night’s feasting and 
play upon the plain. 

As Spoonhorn stood motionless, look- 
away off toward the distant hills, 
the plain below appeared from this ele- 
vated point very smooth and _ sheetlike, 
and every moving object a mere speck. 
His form and color were not very differ- 
ent from the dirty gray rocks and clay 
of the butte. 

Wahye broke the silence: “TI know of 
no animal that stands so long without 
movement, unless it is the turtle. I think 
he is the largest ram I have ever seen.” 

“T am sure he did not chip where he 
stands now,” remarked Grayfoot. “ This 
chipping - place is a monastery to the 
priests of the Spoonhorn tribe. It is 
I have more 
than once approached the spot, but could 
never find the secret entrance.” 

“Shall I shoot him now?” whispered 
his partner in the chase. 

“No, do not do it. He is a real chief. 
He looks mysterious and noble. Let us 
learn to know him better. Besides, if we 
kill him we will never see him again. 
Look; he will fall to that deep gulch ten 
trees’ length below, where no one can 
get at him.” 

As Grayfoot spoke, the animal shifted 
his position, facing them squarely. The 
two men closed their eyes and wrinkled 


ing 


their medicine-man’s lodge. 
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their motionless faces into the semblance 
of two lifeless mummies. The old sage 
of the mountains was apparently de- 
ceived; but after a few moments he got 
down from his lofty position and disap- 
peared around a point of rock. 

“T never care to shoot an animal while 
he is giving me a chance to know his 
ways,” explained Grayfoot. “ We have 
plenty of buffalo meat. We are not hun- 
gry. All we want is spoons. We can get 
one or two sheep by and by, if we have 
more wit than they.” 

To this speech Wahye agreed, for his 
curiosity was now fully aroused by Gray- 
foot’s view, although he had never before 
thought of it in that way. It had always 
been the desire for meat that had chiefly 
moved him in the matter of the hunt. 

Having readjusted their sage wigs, the 
hunters made the cireuit of the abyss 
that divided them from the ram, and 
as they looked for his trail, they noticed 
the tracks of a large ewe leading down 
toward the inaccessible gulches. 

“Ah! she has some secret down there. 
She never leaves her clan like this, un- 
less it is to steal away for a personal 
affair of her own.” 

So saying, Grayfoot and his fellow 
tracked the ewe’s footprint along the 
verge of a deep gulch with much trouble 
and patience. The hunter’s curiosity 
and a strong desire to know her secret 
impelled the former to lead the way. 

“What will be our profit if one slips 
and goes down into the gulch, never to 
be seen again?’ remarked Wahye, as 
they approached a leaping- place. The 
chasm below was of a great depth and 
dark. “It is not wise for us to follow 
farther; this ewe has no horns that can 
be made into spoons.” 

“Come, friend, it is when one is 
doubting that mishaps are apt to occur,” 
urged his companion. 

“Koda, heyu yo!” exclaimed Wahye 
the next moment in distress. 

“Tlehehe, koda! hold fast!” cried the 
other. 

Waliye’s moccasined foot had slipped 
on the narrow trail, and in the twinkling 


‘of an eye he had almost gone down a 


precipice of a hundred feet; but by a des- 
perate launch forward he caught the 
bough of an overhanging cedar and swung 
by his hands over the abyss. 


‘ 


Quickly Grayfoot pulled both the 
bows from the quivers. He first ti 
himself to the trunk of the cedar with h 
packing-strap, which always hung fro: 
his belt. Then he held both the bow 
toward his friend, who, not without diff 
culty, changed his hold from the ceda 
bough to the bows. After a short but di 
termined effort the two men stood sid 
by side once more upon the narrow foot 
hold of the terrace. Without a word they 
followed the ewe’s track to the cave. 

Here she had lain last night! Both 
men began to search for other marks, 
but they found not so much as a sign 
of seratching anywhere. They exam 
ined the ground closely, but without suc 
cess. All at once a faint “ ba-a-a” came 
from almost under their feet. They saw 
a puff of smokelike dust as the littl 
creature called for its mother. It had felt 
the footsteps of the hunters, and mis 
taken them for those of its own folk. 

Wahye hastily dug into the place with 
his hands and found the soil loose. Soon 
he uncovered the little lamb. “ Ba-a-a,” 
it eried again, and quick as a flash 
the ewe appeared, stamping the ground 
in wrath. 

Wahye seized an arrow and fitted it 
to the string, but his companion checked 
him. “ No, no, my friend. It is not th 
skin or meat that we are looking for. 
We want horn for ladles and spoons 
The mother is right. We must let her 
babe alone.” 

The wild hunters silently retreated, 
and the ewe ran swiftly to the spot and 
took her lamb away. 

“So it is,” said Grayfoot, after a long 
silence, “all the tribes of earth hav 
some common feeling. I believe they are 
people as much as we are. The Great 
Mystery has made them what they are. 
Although they do not speak our tongue, 
we seem to understand their thought. 
It is not right to take the life of any 
of them unless necessity compels us to 
do so. 

“You know,” he continued, “the ew 
conceals her lamb in this way until sh 
has trained it to escape from its enemics 
by leaping up or down from terrace to 
terrace. I have seen her teaching the 
yearlings and two-year-olds to dive down 
the face of a cliff which was fully twice 
the height of a man. They strike on the 
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ad and the two forefeet. The ram 
lls largely upon his horns, which are 
rved in such a way as to protect them 
om injury. The body rebounds slight- 
. and they get upon their feet as easily 
if they had struck a pillow. At first 
ie yearlings hesitate and almost lose 
their balance, but the mother makes them 
peat the performance until they have 
complished it to her satisfaction. 
“They are then trained to leap chasms 
n all fours, and finally the upward jump, 
hich is a difficult feat. If the 
eight is not great they can clear it neat- 
y, but if it is too high for that, they 
will eatch the rocky ledge with their fore- 
feet and pull themselves up like a man. 
'in their young to gain 
upper terraces they show much ingenuity. 
I once saw 


more 


assisting 


them make a ladder of their 
The ram stood braced 
against the steep wall as high as his body 


bodies. biggest 
could reach, head placed between his fore- 
feet, while the next biggest one rode his 
hind parts, and so on until the little ones 
could walk upon their broad backs to the 
top. We that all animals make 
their young ones practise such feats as 


know 


are necessary to their safety and advan- 
and that these people 
are so well fitted to their peculiar mode 
of life. 

“Tlow often we are outwitted by the 
animals we hunt! The Mystery 
gives them this chance to save their lives 
by eluding the hunter, when they have 
no weapons of defence. 


tage, thus it is 


Great 


The ewe has seen 
us, and she has doubtless warned all the 
clan of danger.” 

But there was one that she did not see! 
When the old chief left his clan to go 
to the secret place for chipping his horns, 
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MAN. 


the place where many a past monarch of 
the Bad Lands has performed that pain- 
ful operation, he did not intend to re 
join them immediately. It was custom- 
ary with him at that time to seek 
solitude and sleep. 

The two hunters found and carefully 
examined the tracks of the fleeing clan. 
The old ram As 
they followed the trail along the terrace 
they came to a leaping-place which did 
not appear to be generally used. Gray- 
foot stopped and kneeled down to scruti- 
nize the ground below. “Ho!” he ex- 
claimed, “the old chief has gone down 
this trail, but has not returned. He is 
lying down near his chipping-place, if 
there is no other outlet from there.” 

Both leaped to the next terrace below, 
and followed the secret pass into a rocky 
amphitheatre, opening out from the ter- 
race upon which they had first seen the 
old ram. 

Wahye 
quiver. 

“Yes,” said his friend, “shoot now! 
A warrior is always a warrior—and we 


Was not among them. 


Here he lay asleep. 


pulled an arrow from his 


are looking for horn for spoons!” 

The old chief awoke to behold the most 
dreaded hunter—man—upon the very 
threshold of his sanctuary! Wildly he 
sprang upward to gain the top of the 
cliff. But Wahye was expert and quick 
in the use of his weapon. He had sent 
into his side a shaft that was deadly. 
The monarch’s forehoofs caught the 
edge—he struggled bravely for a moment, 
then fell limply to the floor below. 

“Tle is dead. My friend, the noblest 
of chiefs is dead!” exclaimed Grayfoot 
as he stood over him, in great admiration 
and respect for the Gray Chieftain. 


The Ascent of Man 


BY 


ARTHUR 


STRINGER 


TRANGE gods dwelt near to men in olden days; 
Yea, through this world ethereal feet once trod. 
Since now they pace their high secluded ways, 

Oh, slowly man climbs up to each lost god! 
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* The oldest book in the world;’ 


about 2500 B Cc. 


THE Prisse Papyrus 


Now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


The Primitive Book 


BY HENRY 
N viewing the work of ancient scribes, 

it is somewhat difficult to say just 
what constitutes a book. We may 
for the present pur- 
pose, that a beok is any written or print- 
ed document, more extensive than a mere 
letter, intended to convey information 
from one person to another. Our chief 
concern will be with the primitive types 
of books. Making a very bold and gen- 
eral classification, there may be said to 
be five of these, namely: first, the papyrus 
roll, used by the early Egyptians; 
second, the tablet of baked clay; third, 
the prism or cylinder of the same mate- 
rial, used by the Babylonians and <As- 
syrians; fourth, the palm-leaf type, as 
employed by the Hindoos and their fol- 
lowers of the Far East; fifth, folded 
books. 

It is perhaps impossible to say with 
certainty which of these types is the most 
primitive. The oldest books in existence 
are, doubtless, those of the Babylonians; 
but the great permanency of these is ex- 
plained by the material of which they are 
composed, and it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they were the first books to be 


assume, however, 


as 


SMITH 


WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


made. We know that the Egyptians em 
ployed a papyrus roll from the earliest 
historical periods, and that the Hindoos 
made their palm-leaf books at a very early 
day. In short, every civilized nation is 
discovered, at the very dawn of its his- 
tory, in full possession of a system of 
book-making. 

It is equally impossible to decide thi 
question as to whether one nation bor 
rowed from another in developing th 
idea of book-making. The diversity of 
materials does not suggest such borrow 
ing, and it would seem that such widely 
separated nations as, for example, th: 
Aztecs of Mexico, the Egyptians, and th: 
Hindoos could not greatly have in 
fluenced one another, unless, indeed, the 
origin of books dates back to a period 
when all of these nations were still mem- 
bers of the same prehistoric body politic 
—a supposition which is not altogether 
gratuitous, but which carries us too far 
into the realm of conjecture to be pur- 
sued further here. 

Limiting our view strictly to the his- 
toric period, we find, as has been said, 
the five types of books in general se. 











BAKeD CLAY TABLETS 


From the library of Assurbanipal at Nineveh 


We have now to consider briefly the dis- « few feet to several yards in length. 
tinguishing characteristics of each of This seroll was not used, as might perhaps 
these types before going on to note the have been expected, for the insertion of a 


steps of development through which the 
modern book was evolved. First let us moment’s consideration 
give attention to the papyrus roll of the clear that such a 


Egyptians. As has been said, this type created difticulties 
of book was employed in Egypt from the and for the reader; therefore the much 


earliest day of 
the historical 
period. As is 
well known, 
papyrus is a 
species of primi- 
tive paper — the 
word “ paper ” 
being, indeed, a 
derivative of 
“napyrus’ 

which was made 
of strips of the 
papyrus plant 
placed together 
to form two thin 
layers, the fibres 
of one crossing 
those of the 
other, and the 
whole made into 
a thin, firm 
sheet with the 
aid of glue and 
mechanical pres- 
sure. The strips 
of papyrus were 
usually from 
eight to four- 
teen inches in 
width, and from 
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FRAGMENT OF ASSYRIAN BAKED CLAY TABLET 


The inscription is part of the Babylonian account of the 
creation Preserved in the British Museum 


single continuous column of writing. A 


will make it 


method would have 
both for the scribe 


more convenient 
method was 
adopted of wri- 
ting lines a few 
inches in length, 
so placed as to 
form transverse 
columns, which 
followed one an- 
other in regular 
sequence from 
the beginning to 
the end of the 
seroll. Each 
such column 
was, therefore, 
closely similar, 
in size and ap- 
pearance, to the 
page of a 
modern book. 
It will be seen 
that such a 
scroll could be 
read conve- 
niently by roll- 
ing up one end 
as fast as the 
other end was 
unrolled, the pro- 
cess, however, re- 
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quiring the use of both hands. When not 
in use, the book formed a compact roll, 
convenient either for carrying about or 
for storing on a shelf. 

That this form of book had great 
practical merits is shown by the fact 
that it was adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans. Parchment was the substitute 
for papyrus as material for the roll, but 
the form of the book itself was not 
changed in any essential throughout the 
classical period. All of the Greek and 
Roman books consisted of such rolls, 
and this, presumably, was the form also 
in which the Hebrew writings were first 
given to the world. It will be reealled 
that the classical writers usually divided 
their works into so-called books of com- 
paratively small extent. Thus the His- 
tory of Herodotus, as every one knows, 
is divided into eight books. It is prob- 
able that originally each book occupied 
a single pepyrus or parchment roll, and 
that the division into books was adopted 
for mechanical convenierice to avoid too 
large a roll. A single work—what we 
should eall a single volume—thus con- 
sisted ordinarily of several parchment or 
papyrus rolls. 

Since the papyrus roll was so con- 
venient and so extensively used, there can 
be little doubt that it made its way, at 
one time or another, to Mesopotamia, the 
home of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
who were so long the greatest rivals of 





BAKED CLAY CYLINDER OF SARGON II, KING OF 
ASSYRIA, 721-705 B.C. 


Inscribed with a chronicle of his expeditions 


the Egyptians. This supposition is more 
than an inference, for the sculptures of 
the Assyrians show their seribes making 
records upon what appear to be scrolls 
of some flexible material. It seems tol- 
erably certain, however, that no traces 
of books of this character have been 
preserved in Mesopotamia, the explana- 
tion being that the climatic conditions are 
very different there from those existing 
in Egypt. Even had the Babylonians 
used papyrus habitually, it is highly im- 
probable that a single scrap of this ma- 
terial would have been preserved to the 
present time. The fact that no books of 
the classical period have been’ preserved 
in Greece or in Italy, with the single 
exception of a library in the buried city 
of Hercula- 
neum, explains 
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by implication 
the absence of 
papyrus books 
from the Baby- 
lonian tumuli. 

But, on the 
other hand, it 
is highly prob- 
able that the 
Babylonians 
and Assyrians 
were never al- 
together  con- 
verted to the 
use of the 
Egyptian form 
of book, and 








CYLINDER OF NABONIDUS, KING OF BABYLON 


Preserved in the British Museum 


that, from first 
FROM 555 TO 538 B.C. to last, they 
used by pref 
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OLD PALI INSCRIPTION ON GOLD PLATE 


Found at Maunggun, Burmah (Fifth Century A.D.?) Preserved in the British Museum 


erence the form of book that is so 
characteristic of their civilization, and 
of which tens of thousands of specimens 
have been preserved, namely, the tablet 
or eylinder of baked clay. These tablet 
books first came to the eye of mod- 
rn scholarship through the excavations 

t were made at the site of old Nineveh 
by the Frenchman Botta, and a little 
later by Sir Henry Layard, about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The 
ost important collection that the early 
nvestigations of Layard brought to light 
was found in the ruins of the library of 
the famous Assyrian King Assurbanipal. 
This eolleetion had peculiar interest be- 
cause it contained, among other things, 
the fragments of the sacred books of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, including 
creation and deluge stories somewhat 
closely akin to those of the Hebrews. 
Subsequent explorations revealed vast 


quantities of similar books in the ruins 
of much older cities than Nineveh, in 
particular at Nippur, one of the oldest 
cities of Babylonia, where the famous 
researches of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have been carried out, and where 
many thousands of tablets have been 
discovered in a single collection. 


These tablets are not all entitled to 
be called books, many of them being 
mere business documents, such as bills 
of sale, records of loans, and the like. 
But others of the tablets preserve the 
text of literary documents precisely com- 
parable to modern books. 

The tablets are usually oblong in shape. 
The usual size is perhaps three or four 
inches in width by five or six in length 
and half an inch to an inch in thickness. 
Each tablet is complete in itself, con- 
stituting virtually the leaf of a_ book, 
but there are no means of holding these 
leaves together. They were merely piled 
one upon another on the shelves of the 
library. As an aid to the reader, an 
expedient was adopted which the printers 
of modern books reinvented, independent- 
ly, some thousands of years later, and 
which has only recently gone out of 
vogue—the expedient, namely, of repeat- 
ing at the foot of each page the first 
word of the next page. To make quite 
sure, the Assyrian scribe usually repeated 
an entire line. 

The writing upon the clay tablet was 
done with a sharp curved implement, 
which readily made the little arrow- 
shaped stroke which is the foundation of 














BuRMESE OFFICIAL DOCUMENT ON Ivory, A.D. 1858 


Preserved in the British Museum 




















Hook MAD ” FOLDED 


I'he inscription le in the Hattak character 


The deftneas and 
these called 
made have 
been the amazement of all modern achol 
who studied them, Notwith 
standing the relative perfection of exe 


the Babylonian seript, 
regularity with which 
cuneiform inseriptions 


mi) * 


were 


“ure have 


cution, however, these inscriptions are 


extremely diffleult to decipher, This is 
particularly true of some of the smaller 
tablets, where the character is very small, 
It will be understood, of course, that the 
inscriptions were made on these tablets 
while the clay of which they were com 
posed was in a soft condition, The tablet 
was subsequently either dried in the sun 
or baked in an oven, becoming a brick 
of almost imperishable hardness, This, 
of course, accounts for the preservation 
of the vast quantities of Babylonian and 
Assyrian Thanks to the im- 
perishable material of these books, the 
present-day student of ancient history 
is gaining a more direct and specific 
knowledge of Oriental history than we 
shall, perhaps, ever be able to obtain 
regarding much more recent classical 
periods. For, as already pointed out, the 
Greeks and Romans made their records 
chiefly on perishable materials which 
time has not spared. 


records, 
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Preserved |r the fice, London 


the flat tablet, the 
Away rians wrote some 
of their large prisms and 
cylinders, Some of these eylindera ar 
as much as two feet in length and eight 
to ten inches in diameter, Being mack 
of the same material as the tablets, they 
are necessarily heavy and cumbersome, 
yet they were in some ways more con 


In addition to 
Babylonians and 


books on 


venient for reading, since they were per 
forated longitudinally, and placed on a 
spindle, #0 as to revolve, In some cas 
the writing runs from end to end of th 
cylinder, which is then suspended hor 

zontally, In other cases the cylinder 

upright, the columns running from top 
to bottom. In the latter case the bool 
is usually not a true eylinder, but a 
priam of six, eight, or ten sides, eacl 
side inseribed with a separate colum: 
of writing like the page of a book, The» 
prisms and cylinders were common! 
selected by the kings to contain recor 
of their deeds. Thus the British Mu 
seum contains prisms on which are ™ 
corded achievements of such famous co! 
querors as Sargon, Sennacherib, and t! 

Elamite warrior Cyrus. The last-name'! 
cylinder has peculiar interest because 

describes the taking of Babylon. Th: 
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is also a eylinder of King Nabonidus, 
the ruler of Babylon, which contains an- 
other account of the same transaction, 
It appears that Nabonidus capitulated to 
Cyrus, and that there was no such scene 
of carnage as the Hebrew imagination 
has pictured in connection with the fall 
of the famous city. Neither was there 
a King Belshazzar in Babylon at this 
or at any other time. King Naboridus, 
however, had a son named Belshazzar, 
whom the Hebrews probably confused 
with his father, as they also confused 
the eapture of Babylon by Cyrus with 
the subsequent capture by Darius. The 
Oriental mind was, and is, curiously de- 
fective in its conceptions of the neces- 
sities of exact history. 

The examples of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians illustrate the fact that the 
material selected for book-making de- 
pends upon natural conditions of the en- 
vironment. So, when we go still farther 
to the East, it is not surprising that we 
find the knowledge of the Hindoos re- 
corded on books of a quite novel char- 
acter, The type here is a peculiar form 
of palm leaf, two or three inches in width, 
cut in seetions of a convenient length, 
ay from one to two feet, Such strips 


of palm leaf afford a convenient surface 
for receiving the writing, and they have 
the merit of requiring no preliminary 


treatment beyond mere drying, Each 
trip is comparable to the leaf of a book, 
the writing, as a rule, being placed upon 
it longitudinally. The leaves are then 
piled upon one another in sequence, 
Sometimes they were perforated at each 
end and strung together after the style 
of Venetian blinds, 

This principle of long, relatively nar- 
row leaves, inseribed on only one side 
and piled together to make a book, was 
adopted everywhere in the Far East. 
The palm leaf was the model, as just 
suggested, and it continued a favorite 
medium; but in course of time varjous 
nations, perhaps finding it difficult to 
secure the native material, imitated it 
with artificial mediums. Thus the sacred 
books of the Buddhists in India itself 
and in Burmah are sometimes written 
on strips of gold, of wood, or of ivory, 
and the books of Thibet, though retain- 
ing the essential character of the palm- 
leaf book, are inscribed on what is vir- 
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tually a form of paper. Even certain 
kinds of cloth were sometimes made to 
serve the same purpose. 

It will be obvious that this palm-leaf 
type of book has many elements of con- 
venience. It is light and portable, un- 
like the Babylonian books, which it. re- 
sembles in plan (though so dissimilar in 
appearance), and it is certainly more 
easy to manage in reading than the pa- 
pyrus roll of the Egyptians. To handle 
the palm leaves is virtifally equivalent 
to turning the leaves of a modern book, 
and it seems odd that some inventive 
Hindoo did not hit upon the idea of 
fastening the leaves together at one end 
and leaving the other end free. Had this 
been done, the type of the modern Eu- 
ropean book would have been invented. 

A much nearer approach to the form 
of the modern book was made by an ob- 
secure people called the Battak, who in- 
habited the island of Sumatra. This 
people invented, or adopted from some 
unknown source, a form of book consiat- 
ing of a long strip of thin bark, five or 
six inches in width, and therefore closely 
resembling a strip of Egyptian papyrua. 
But a fundamental innovation was made 
in the art of book-making, for the Bat- 
tak, instead of rolling his strip of bark 
in the simple Egyptian manner, folded 
it into aceordion-like pleats; so that it 
took precisely the form of a modern book 
with leaves uncut at the edge, Wooden 
covers were then put on either side of the 
book, the whole being sometimes bound 
together with a piece of anakeskin, Had 
the Battak scribe gone one step further 
by cutting the leaves of hia book and 
writing on both sides, we should have 
had the exact prototype of the modern 
European book, But notwithstanding the 
obvious economy of material that this 
expedient would have brought about, 
there is no evidence that any Battak ever 
utilized this idea, So the Battak book, 
though standing one step nearer to the 
modern form, is still imperfect. 

Curiously enough, the Aztec Indians 
of Mexico were found in possession of 
books precisely of the Battak type when 
the Europeans first invaded their terri- 
tory. The material of these Aztec books 
was a kind of paper, so the Americans 
had in this regard advanced upon the 
Battaks; but the leaves of these books, 
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like the others, remained uncut, and half 
the writing surface was still wasted. 

The extravagance of the universal 
method of writing on one side only of 
the material must have been obvious to 
the ancient scribes of Egypt and Greece, 
particularly when it chanced that papyrus 
and parchment were difficult to secure. 
The fact that the backs of papyrus rolls 
were often used to receive odd bits of 
writing, such as memoranda, personal ac- 
counts, and the like, is in itself proof 
that the matter received attention, but 
it is equally clear that the manner of 
rolling a book left the outer surface too 
much exposed to make its regular use 
feasible. Nor did the Egyptian ever 
change his method in this regard. Per- 
haps the abundance of papyrus plants 
and the relative ease of securing book 
material withheld the stimulus that might 
otherwise have led to invention. But out- 
side of Egypt this stimulus made itself 
felt with sufficient vigor. In the time 
of the Seleucids, the inheritors of Alex- 
ander’s empire in western Asia found it 
dificult to secure papyrus, and were 
forced to the use of parchment, which 
was said to have been invented at Per- 
gamus, but which was probably only 
perfected there, since a statement of 
Herodotus makes it clear that the use 
of skins in writing had been practised 
long before. In any event, parchment 
eventually superseded papyrus as a book 
material everywhere in the Western 
world, outside of Egypt. It continued 
to be almost the exclusive book material 
everywhere in Europe until paper was in- 
vented, late in the Middle Ages. 

It must be obvious that parchment, 
being made of specially prepared skins 
of animals, is a much more costly mate- 
rial than papyrus. In point of fact, it 
became very costly indeed in the Middle 
Ages, and, in securing it, the scribes of 
the time were often put to their wits’ 
end. Here, then, was the traditional 
stimulus to invention—necessity. The 
unmarked outer surface of this parch- 
ment roll must have appealed persistent- 
ly to the eye of even the least inventive 
scribe, and we can little doubt that many 
a scribe was led to utilize this surface, 
even while the form of the book still re- 
mained a roll. It must be added, how- 
ever, that this is an inference only, for 
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no rolls written on both sides have be 
preserved to us—a fact sufficiently ex 
plained, however, by the almost total lo 
of the earliest examples of Europea: 
book-making. The oldest parchment 
books that are preserved date only fron 
the third or fourth century a.p., at whic! 
time the folded book, with writing o 
both sides of the leaf precisely as in tly 
modern printed book, had made its a; 
pearance, 

By what steps had this transition from 
the roll to the folded book been accom 
plished? We can only guess. A natura! 


inference, based on the observation of 


the Battak and Aztec books, would lb 
that some one was led to adopt the sam 
plan of folding the parchment 
which we have seen in vogue among 
these nations, and that the accidental 
tearing open or wearing away of tl 
edges of such a beok, with the cons 
quent exposure of the unused surface, 
forced new possibilities upon the atte 
tion. But it is always futile in such 
a case as this to attempt to reason fron 
effects back to causes. Things seem so 
easy, after they are done, that it is mor 
natural to accuse our predecessors of 
stupidity for their delay than to gi 
them credit for their invention. And i: 
this particular case it seems so natura! 
a thing to use both sides of a sheet o! 
paper in writing that one can hard); 
avoid wondering at the conservatism o! 
the many generations of ancient scribes 
who wasted half their writing material. 
But whatever the exact stages o! 
transition, the folded book with cut 
leaves, inscribed upon both surfaces, tl. 
said leaves fastened together at one edy 
and bound into a volume almost precise- 
ly like a modern book, had fully estab 
lished itself in popular usage by th 
third or fourth century of our era. Since 
that time there have been numerous 
minor modifications or shifts of fashion 
in book-making, but the essential prin- 
ciples of the mere mechanics of the art 
have not been modified. When in tli 
fifteenth century the printing-press be- 
gan to supersede the old-time scribe, 
there was no question of inventing a new 
type of book; the whole thought of th 
makers of printing-presses was merely 
how to adapt their machinery to the 
form of book which custom had sanc- 
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tioned for many centuries; which, as we 
know, it still sanctions. If this form of 
book lacks anything of perfection, no 
one has as yet pointed out a plan for its 
betterment, 

Thus far we have considered the book 
as a mechanical contrivance for the re- 
ception of writing. We have now to 
turn attention to that really essential 
feature the writing itself. Here, again, 
it is the mechanics of the subject that 
will generally claim our attention. 
That is to say, we shall disregard ques- 
tions of philology and of systems of 
writing, and call attention merely to 
certain peculiarities which were common 
to all the different systems, and which, 
therefore, may be considered as character- 
istie of the mental development of our 
race. Our inquiry will have to do with 
such practicalities of writing as the di- 
rection of the script, the division of 
words, punctuation, capitalization, and 
paragraphing. All of these convenient 
accessories seem fundamentally essential 
to us, but not one of them was utilized 
hy the earliest makers of books. 

An examination of any ordinary scroll 
of Egyptian writing will show that the 
figures of birds, animals, and men all 
face in one direction. In some scrolls 
they are all turned to the right, and in 
others all to the left, and, as a rule, the 
same plan holds throughout any single 
piece of writing. The explanation of this 
is that the Egyptian writing is always 
to be read from the direction toward 
which the figures face, and that no uni- 
formity existed in practice as to which 
that direction should be. It appears to 
have been a matter of indifference to the 
Egyptian scribes and readers whether 
they wrote and read from right to left 
or from left to right. It would seem as 
if convenience would have established the 
custom in favor of one direction or the 
other; but such appears not to have been 
the case. 

With the Babylonians, however, such 
a custom of writing always in one di- 
rection had been early inaugurated. The 
character of the Egyptian writing, which 
consisted essentially of drawing pictures, 
made it perhaps equally convenient for 
the scribe to write in either direction. 
But this was not the case with the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian writing, which, be- 
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ing made rapidly with the aid of a small 
stylus, could be much more conveniently 
carried forward from left to right—as- 
suming the scribe to be right-handed— 
than in the opposite direction. Hence 
the method of writing from left to right 
gained universal prevalence. This meth- 
od, as every one knows, has the sanction 
of all European nations to-day. It is 
also used by the Ethiopians, but, curious- 
ly enough, it is not employed by such 
nations as the Arabians and Turks, who 
are of the racial stock of the Baby- 
lonians, nor by the Persians. Nor did 
the earliest Europeans adopt this direc- 
tion of writing without cavil. Some of 
the oldest Greek and Roman inscriptions 
show a departure from any Oriental 
model in that the writing runs in op- 
posite directions in alternate lines, lead- 
ing thus backward and forward across 
the page, in a way which suggested to 
the Greek mind the alternate furrows of 
a ploughed field, and which, therefore, 
received the name of the boustrophedon, 
or—in an awkward literal translation— 
oxwise, 

This plan had certain conveniences. 
The immediate contiguity of the end 
of one line with the beginning of the 


next makes it easy for the eye to 


follow on without danger of skipping. 
The reversed character of the letters and 
words of each alternate line is a little 
puzzling at first, but presents no dif- 


ficulties to the practised eye. It is at 
least open to question whether this meth- 
od might not have been adopted for the 
printed page, particularly where the 
lines are long, with distinct advantage. 
Be that as it may, however, the ancient 
seribe decided against the plan in course 
of time, and boustrophedon writing ap- 
pears to have gone out of vogue alto- 
gether at least four or five centuries 
before the beginning of our era. 

It seems so natural for us to write 
from left to right that the selection of 
this direction in preference to the other 
seems to call for no explanation. If ex- 
planation were required, the fact that 
the majority of scribes are right-handed 
seems an all-sufficient one. Yet the 
equally familiar fact that the vast litera- 
ture of Arabia, Turkey, and Persia is 
written in a flowing script that runs 
from right to left robs this explanation 








of its plausibility; unless, indeed, it can 
be shown that the Oriental scribes are 
either ambidextrous or left-handed —a 
suggestion for which there is apparently 
no evidence. Whatever the motives actu- 
ating the selection, the fact remains that 
Oriental writing, as a rule, is inscribed 
from right to left, Occidental writing 
uniformly from left to right, and that 
each style finds its prototype the 
varied scripts of old Egypt. 

As regards the incidental aids to read- 
ing supplied by the separation of words 
from one another, the usage of punctua- 
tion marks, of capitals, and of division 
into paragraphs, ancient writings, with 
very few exceptions, show a striking uni- 
formity. To each and all of them these 
expedients are quite unknown. The so- 
called determinatives at the end of Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian words give to the 
practised eye a clue that is equivalent to 
the space which we moderns always leave 
between words; but to the casual inspector 
of the writing the 
pear to run on in 


in 


signs and symbols ap- 
an unbroken sequence. 
There is nothing to indicate where one 
word ends and the other begins. Neither 
is there any variation in the type of letter 
to suggest the beginning of a sentence, 
or any mark of punctuation to indicate 
the end of a sentence or a shift in a 
phase of thought. In short, the char- 
acters making up the text run on in an 
unbroken phalanx from top to bottom 
of the page, and the better the manu- 
script is as a work of art, the more uni- 
form and unvarying is the distribution 
of its characters. 

This applies not merely to the Orien- 
tal writings, but to the early Greek 
manuscripts as well. ‘t is very puzzling, 
even ti a person with a fair knowledge 
of the language, to attempt to decipher 
Doubt- 
less the scholars of the time, having, of 
course, a perfect familiarity with their 
language, found no difficulty in reading 
such a script. Yet the real embarrass- 
ments that hamper such a system will be 
evident to any one who will have a sen- 
tence in his own language written on a 
typewriter with the omission of spaces 
between the words. Hereisaprinted 
sampleinillustration. The reader who 
stumbles a little over this sentence will 
be given a realizing sense of the diffi- 


one of these continuous scripts. 
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culties that confronted a school-child of, 
for example, the Greek classical period. 

It goes without saying that the shift 
from the unspaced, unpunctuated, un- 
paragraphed sentence to the modern meth- 
od was not made in a day or a generation. 
The study of a long series of manuscripts 
affords interesting illustrations of the 
slow invention of these conveniences and 
the unreadiness with which a conserva- 
tive world adopted them. The old Per- 
sians were the only Orientals of an- 
tiquity who saw the desirability of in- 
dicating word divisions. Curiously 
enough, as it seems to us, they did not 
hit upon the plan of merely leaving a 
wider space at the end of words, but 
adopted instead the more laborious and 
less graphic method of placing an oblique 
line at a particular angle at the end of 
each word,—a line or, more accurately, 
a wedge-shaped mark differing in no re- 
spect, except in its angle of placement, 
from other marks that are variously 
grouped to make the characters of their 
writing. 

It will be recalled that the Persians 
divide with the Phenicians the honor of 
the invention of an alphabetical system 
of writing. In the light of this fact, 
it is interesting to recall that one of the 
oldest pieces of writing in the Phenician 
alphabetical script, namely, the inscrip- 
tion of the Moabite Stone, shows a tend- 
ency to mark with dots the division be- 
tween words. It appears from this that 
the idea of the separation of words had 
occurred to scribes of a very early day. 
Why so convenient an expedient, onc 
suggested, should have failed of universal 
recognition is food for conjecture. 

Whatever the explanation, it is a fa- 
miliar fact that most early Greek and 
Roman manuscripts are altogether guilt- 
less of attempt at word separation or of 
punctuation, and that tentatives toward 
the use of these convenient expedients 
do not begin to show themselves until 
we come to manuscripts of the old 
Roman period. Indeed, it is not until 
about the tenth century of our era that 
the manuscripts of Europe give evidence 
of the general adoption of word-spacing, 
punctuation, capitalization, and para- 
graphing. 

As regards capitalization, the earlier 
writings afforded no opportunities, since 
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the Greeks and Romans of the classical 
time and their successors of the early 
Middle Ages used capitals exclusively in 
writing their books. The development 
of small letters—the so-called minus- 
cules — was a space-saving and time- 
saving invention of the monks of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. When the 
minuscule script had come into vogue, the 
capitals were retained at the beginnings 
of sentences, perhaps quite as much for 
their ornamental effect as for any other 
reason. And the same motive, perhaps, 
was instrumental in establishing the cus- 
tom of paragraphing; but the need of 
word divisions and punctuation marks 
had made itself felt by scribes and read- 
ers who dealt with a language not their 
mother tongue, and these various ac- 
cessories came in time to be regarded as 
absolute essentials. 

The full elaboration of the system of 
punctuation marks now in vogue was, 
however, a work of even more recent cen- 
turies. No manuscript prior to the day 
of the printing-press is punctuated in 
juite the modern fashion; but, for that 
matter, the popular method of punctu- 
ating varies a good deal from generation 
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to generation. for ex- 
less in 
evidence on the printed page than it was 
fifty years ago. 

But these are mere details. From a 
broader view it may be said that all of 
the modern aids to the reader had 
gained practically universal acceptance 
the makers of books before the 
the Middle Ages. We have 
already seen that the books themselves 
at this period were almost exact proto- 


Just at present, 
ample, the colon is very much 


among 


close of 


types of modern books as regards form 
and pinding. Indeed, as already men- 
tioned, the early printers made an 
effort to duplicate the written book. It 
may be added that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to tell at first glance whether a book 
of the fifteenth century is a specimen of 
early printing or a very perfect example 
of the writing of a scribe. It 
harm to recall that the connoisseur of 
the period regarded the printed book pre- 
cisely in the same light in which a mod- 
ern wood-engraving or 
etching regards a photo reproduction— 
as a cheap, meretricious, inartistie imi- 
tation, not to be countenanced by a per- 
son of taste or culture. 


does no 


connoisseur of 
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RAY of the sand and green of the reeds, 
Silver green, like a field afloat; 


Green of the water with tangled weeds; 
Green of the moss on the gray old boat. 


Gray of the sand;—and the fisher’s hut 
Leans as the gnarled beach cedars lean:- 

How many years since your door was shut, 
Little gray hut with your thatch of green? 


Even the gulls have passed you by, 
Hiding here in your veil of haze;— 

Gray of the sand and gray of the sky, 
And one late rose in a crimson blaze. 
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BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE story I am going to tell now is 
T about something that happened to 

Mabel Blossom and me. It is very, 
very sad, but very interesting and in- 
structive, and I hope frivolous readers 
will not turn from it because it has not 
a happy ending. It has wrecked our 
lives, Mabel’s and mine; and as that is 
the saddest thing in the story, I will men- 
tion it at once, so my readers can get over 
it. Mabel and I know we can never get 
over it. We have come into our heritage 
of sorrow, and we realize that never, 
never again can we laugh, or share the 
careless pastimes of our young school- 
mates of St. Catharine’s, or enjoy any 
more of Maudie Joyce’s Welsh rarebits. 
But even though we are only fourteen we 
know that happiness is not everything. 
There is Development of Soul, and there 
is Fortitude under Affliction, and there 
are Heroic Endurance and High No- 
bility and Strength of Character; and 
who knows life even better 
than we do said that no soul can be truly 
strong until it has been hammered good 
ani hard by the blows of Fate, 

So when I pointed out to Mabel how 
we had gained all these things, she ad- 
mitted at once that they were better than 
mere thoughtless, girlish happiness, and 
that, as the poet says, we had climbed on 
Then 
we began to feel better right away, but 
we are not cheerful yet, and we are not 
going to be. We are just strong and 
calm and brave. That is more than most 
girls would be under the circumstances, 
I ean tell you. I will now begin this 
story at the place where it begins. 

For a long time I had been feeling un- 
happy. Sister Irmingarde thought it was 
indigestion again—she always does; and 
the girls thought it was a symptom that 
I was going to write another story. So 
Sister Irmingarde sert me to the In- 
firmary for some medicine, and all the 
girls let me alone, because they suspected 
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our dead selves to higher things. 


it was a plot, and they know I don’t like 
to be interrupted when I am thinking 
of my Art. But this time it was neither 
a plot nor indigestion; and the strange 
part of it all was that I did not know 
myself what was the matter with me. 1 
didn’t know whether it was going to turn 
out to be a story or only typhoid fever 
or something. That was the way I felt 
when I went home for Christmas. 

My presents cheered me a little. They 
were very nice, and a lot of them were 
quite grown-up things. For, as I have 
long pointed out to papa and mamma, 
I am standing with reluctant feet at the 
place where they cannot treat me as a 
child any longer. But even the presents 
did not help much, and I kept longing 
to go back to school. This was strange 
indeed, for though I strive to give my 
mind to studious pursuits when I am at 


St. Catharine’s, I am always able to 
remember that the brain must not be 
constantly overtaxed, and that it is 


a comfort to forget all about the old 
books sometimes. 

Well, one day I was at Grace’s (she is 
Mrs. George Verbeck and the dearest sis- 
ter in the whole world!)—one day I was 
at her house and she was at the piano 
singing for Mrs. Russell. Mrs. Russell 
was Grace’s chum at St. Catharine’s, and 
they are just as fond of each other 
now as they were in those olden times 
when they were girls. I remind Maudie 
Joyce of that sometimes -vhen she seems 
to be afraid our friendship will not last 
till we die. Grace and Mrs. Russell have 
been friends for twelve whole years, and 
now Mrs. Russell’s baby, Jack Russell, 
plays all day long with Grace’s little boy, 
Georgie. Georgie is my nephew. He is 
’most four, and that is another reason, I 
suppose, why my mind is so mature. 
Character develops under responsibility, 
and to be an aunt at ten was a great 
deal of responsibility. 

Maudie and I used to plan how we 
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would live side by side, the way Grace 
and Mrs. Russell do, and our babies 
would play together, too, I was going to 
have six boys and Maudie six girls, so 
they could all marry each other when 
they grew up. But those plans were in 
the days before my life was blighted. All 
is now changed and poor Maudie’s chil- 
dren will have to get along the best they 
can without playmates. Mabel Blossom 
and I are going to devote our few re- 
maining years after we leave school to 
work among the poor. I will now return 
to Grace at the piano, and you need not 
think I had forgotten her, either. The 
true literary artist throws out many 
ines of thought in different directions 
and then gathers them in at the end of 
her story. Such is my method. 

Grace and Mrs. Russell had been talk- 
ing about what they called a “cycle” of 
songs, and Grace said she would sing 
some of them for Mrs. Russell, and she 
did. I was sitting by the window look- 
ing out on the whirling eddies of 
feathery flakes, that were coming down 
just as hard as they could, and I was 
wondering how I could best occupy the 
few remaining years that lie before me. 
For of course I realize that I shall not 
live long. You know how it was with 
Keats and Shelley and Charlotte Bronté. 
The true artist always gives his beautiful 
message to the world and then fades 
away young. I was thinking how sad it 
was, and remembering how easily I take 
cold, and wondering whether it would be 
consumption, when all of a sudden some 
words Grace was singing caught my at- 
tention. They were German, but papa is 
very particular about having me study 
the modern languages, so I understood 
them. They were about some beautiful 
Sister in a convent, and a little child was 
asked which was the most beautiful of 
all the Sisters, and he cried, “’Tis Ir- 
mingarde.” The music is lovely just as 
he says this. You feel your heart turn 
right straight over as you listen. I 
jumped up and asked Grace what the 
song was, and she looked flustered and 
began to talk about something else very 
fast, anc later I heard her say to Mrs. 
Russell in a low voice that she had for- 
gotten that child was ’round. Then I 
knew she meant me, and I rose and swept 
haughtily out of the room, But all the 
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same I was interested and I remembered 
the sweet sad strain of the music, and I 
began to think of our own Sister Irmin- 
garde at St. Catharine’s, and a great 
revelation came to me, just as if you 
turned on an electric light in a dark 
room. I knew what was the matter with 
me. I knew I loved Sister Irmingarde, 
and that the reason I wanted to go back 
to school was because I missed her. 

It surprised me so and it stirred my 
whole nature so profoundly that I sat 
right down on the floor in the hall to 
think it over. Grace was singing again 
and the music came to me plainly, but 
I could not hear any more words. Every- 
thing I thought of made it clearer and 
more convincing. I could remember the 
littlest things about our Sister Irmin- 
garde—I mean even the things that were 
not important. I could see just how her 
eyes looked—she has blue ones with the 
dearest twinkle in them. And she smiles 
a great deal, though you can see that she 
tries not to, for she thinks a Sister 
mustn’t. Then she’s very serious and 
dignified for quite a while afterwards. 
Often she smiles at something we girls 
think is not funny at all. We don’t al- 
ways understand quite what she is smil- 
ing at. Then, sometimes when we are 
very much amused, she isn’t—but this I 
have noticed in all too many grown- 
up people. My father and mother fre- 
quently laugh at things I know are se- 
rious and vital; and even Grace does it, 
too, sometimes. 

Well, I just sat there and let Memory 
paint her beautiful pictures on the wall, 
as the poet says, and they all had Sister 
Irmingarde in them. I recalled the time 
last month when she kept me after the 
others to tell me she was afraid my liter- 
ary ambitions were distracting my mind 
from my other studies, and she talked to 
me beautifully about how I needed the 
other things too. It impressed me so 
much that I went right straight off and 
studied all my lessons, and when Maudie 
Joyee and Mabel Blossom came and 
rapped at my door I turned my ear cold- 
ly from their siren songs. That means I 
didn’t open the door. They were mad, 
too, and didn’t give me any of the cake 
Mabel’s aunt had sent her, and they ate 
it all and it made them sick. But that 
is not a part of this story, so I will pass 
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hurriedly on without saying any of the 
things I could say right in here if I 
wished. Then there was the time Sister 
Irmingarde let me walk to the gate with 
her. I hadn’t realized then what it was 
to me, but I did now, and I got right up 
that minute and wrote it in my diary. 
And I added these words: 

“December 27.—Love came into my 
life this day.” 

For you see I never had really cared 
for any one before in that strange, up- 
lifting way. The other girls had, and 
talked about it, and it was rather annoy- 
ing sometimes to Maudie and Mabel and 
me, because it always made them want 
to be so much better and nobler that they 


wouldn’t go into any of our school larks. 
Often 


it lasted for months and they 
missed a lot. That is, I used to think 
they missed things, but now I know 
better. Love is indeed the great in- 
structor. Now I could understand 
Mabel Muriel Murphy if she told me 


again that she once cried all night be- 
cause she must graduate in four years 
and leave the buildings that sheltered 
Sister Edna. Forgive me, Mabel Muriel, 
for laughing at you on that sad occasion. 
Perhaps I should not put that in here, 
but papa says the time to confess a mis- 
take is when you know you have made it. 

I will now explain very carefully in- 
deed the difference between the love I 
felt for Sister Irmingarde and what I 
felt for Maudie Joyce and Mabel Blos- 
som; and I am sure I hope it will not 
hurt their feelings if Sister Irmingarde 
reads this story aloud to the class. 

In the first place, Mabel and Maudie 
are my own age, and I will state at once 
that they are my very best friends at St. 
Catharine’s. If they gave me a rose I 
would thank them politely and keep it in 
a little glass of water on my desk till it 
faded, and then I would throw it away. 
But if Sister Irmingarde gave me one, 
I’d be so excited I might forget to thank 
her, and I’d wear it on my breast with 
two pins stuck through it so it would not 
fall out and get lost. And I'd think of it 
every minute and know it was there. 
When it faded I would put it in a fa- 
vorite book and keep it always, and I’m 
’most sure that I would leave instruc- 
tions for my family to place it above my 
heart as I lay dead. Of course Sister 
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Irmingarde never gave me a rose, 


and 
now I know all too well she never wi 
But that is the way I felt in the dear. 
dead days that are no more. 

I could go right on and give man, 
more illustrations which would show ex- 
actly the way I felt, but I think one 


enough. It is hard to show the inside of 
one’s heart to the world at any time, but 
as a student of life I have learned that a 
spurned heart is harder to show than 
any other kind. And mine has bee: 
spurned. So has Mabel Blossom’s. Of 
course Sister Irmingarde did it as kindly 
as she could, but you can imagine how 
Mabel and I felt while she was do 
ing it. I will now go back to where | 
left myself sitting in the hall, listening 
to Grace’s music, and dreaming, dream- 
ing, dreaming. 

That night I dreamed of Sister Irmin- 
garde, and every night after that while | 
was home. And I thought of her all day 
long. Once I began a letter to her, and it 
was a good thing I did, for I learned right 
there the strange truth that comes to the 
most gifted artist, which is that no mat- 
ter how many words you know, you don’t 
know enough to write a love-letter that 
really says what you mean. I used most 
all I knew, and a good many others that | 
was not quite sure of, and I sat up most 
of one night; but when I got through, th 
letter was not right. It sounded just lik 
the letters the Brownings wrote, and 
Byron and Burns, and Maudie Joyce, ani 
I wanted something different for Sister 
Irmingarde, so I didn’t send it. It was 
a great disappointment, but who am | 
that I should not suffer like my fellow 
creatures? as another author 
tifully asks. 

I guess mamma and papa and Grac 
were surprised by the girlish cheerfulness 
I showed the morning I went back to 
school. Usually it is dreadful to leav 
them, and I always beg to stay a day or 
two longer. And when I was younger 
and my moral sense was undeveloped, | 
used to pretend to have a sore throat and 
headaches, so they would keep me home. 
But this time I didn’t cry a bit even 
when I said good-by to mamma and 
Grace’s little boy. Poor Georgie looked 
surprised, too, and hurt, and the corners 
of his mouth went away down. I felt 
wicked indeed as I remembered how rea! 


so beau 
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the sorrows of childhood are, and how I 
must have darkened his baby life. But 
when I looked back he was making snow- 
balls, so perhaps he got over it. He is 
only four. 

All the way to St. Catharine’s I 
thought of Sister Irmingarde and planned 
say to her—brilliant things, 
that woald make her look at me in sur- 
And I remembered that she liked 
quiet girls, so I decided that my mien 
should be dignified and reserved to every- 
body else, but to her I would show little 
unexpected tendernesses that one 
would look for in so calm and cold a 
nature. I was not sure she would let me 
e tender; they never will, somehow. But 
[ made up my mind Id try. 

When I got off the train at St. Catha- 
rine’s station the very first person I saw 
Mabel For a minute I 
forgot to be dignified and stately, but 
pretty soon I noticed how strangely si- 
lent Mabel was, and ever and anon she 
sighed. While we were driving up to the 
Academy I asked her what was the mat- 
ter, and she shook her head and sighed 
again, and said it was a secret and she 
couldn’t tell even me, though she ad- 
mitted it would be a comfort to lean on 
the heart of a friend. She is always 
using that expression. I think she heard 
it somewhere. 

I wouldn’t be much of a student of life 
if I eould not see through Mabel Blossom, 
so I just sighed myself, and said every 
heart had its sorrows and God knows I 
had mine; and then, with a great effort, 
I began to talk about something else, the 
way the leading lady does on the stage. 
Mabel stopped sighing and looked at me 
and thought a while, and pretty soon she 
said she would tell me hers if I told her 
mine. So I said all right and asked her 
to tell first, and she leaned back and 
closed her eyes and sighed again and 
said, “I love.” 

My, but I was excited, for you can see 
how thrilling it must have been. I cried 
out: “So do I. Who, who, who?” And 
Mabel kept her eyes shut and said very 
faintly, “Sister Irmingarde,” and drew 
the word out so it lasted a long time. It 
was well indeed she had her eyes closed, 
for had she but turned them on me she 
would have been surprised. I felt my 
face grow stiff, and I got away from her 
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as far as I could into my corner of the 
carriage, and I didn’t say a word. I don’t 
think I was ever so much annoyed. Of 
course a General’s daughter must be 
strictly honorable—but wouldn’t anybody 
feel angry to have her very best friend 
pick out her very own Sister like that? 

Finally Mabel opened her eyes and ask- 
ed why I didn’t say something, and I 
said coldly that I thought she might have 
chosen one else. Mabel was too 
much absorbed in her own selfish emo- 
tions to observe how disapproving my 
manner was, and she went on to explain 
that it all happened at Christmas, and 
that she did not know it herself till she 
got home and saw how she missed Sis- 
ter Irmingarde. 

Then I saw that it was Fate, and that 
we were indeed poor human souls helpless 
in the relentless grasp of destiny. So I 
told Mabel my secret, and she was mad 
too, at first, but when we talked it over 
we saw that it was going to be fun. Of 
course I don’t mean that exactly, but 
we could lean on each other’s heart and 
talk to each other about Sister Irmin- 
garde. And each of us promised the 
other then and there that she would tell 
all that happened and everything Sister 
Irmingarde said and did. We _ shook 
hands on it. 

When we went into the Academy 
through the big main entrance the first 
person we saw was Sister Edna and the 
second was Sister Irmingarde. Sister 
Irmingarde was saying good-by to some 
worldly friend who was with her, so she 
merely bowed and smiled at us as we 
went by. My heart was thumping just as 
hard, and Mabel’s was too! She said so. 
But Sister Irmingarde looked perfectly 
calm, and the delicate pink flush in her 
cheeks did not deepen, as real writers say. 
She hasn’t any pink flush. Little did she 
know as we walked by that our hearts 
were wholly hers. Later we went to her 
class-room, but she was very busy and 
there were lots of girls around, so nothing 
happened. She kissed Mabel’s cheek and 
mine, and asked us a few questions, and 
we answered in well-chosen words, and 
our manners were so dignified and so 
elegant that she seemed a little worried. 
Finally she said: “ What is the matter 
with you two girls? Have you been quar- 
relling?” And I said: “ No, Sister. On 
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the contrary, our hearts are now knit 
together by a tie no bond can break, and 
you are it.” 

She looked at us in a kind of puzzled 
way, and we withdrew and left those 
enigmatic words ringing in her ears. 
When we got outside the door Mabel sim- 
ply hugged me. She said she thought I 
had expressed the most delicate sentiment 
in the most beautiful way. I reminded 
her that this is indeed the province of 
the artist, and that she must always let 
me do the talking, so she said she would. 
That evening Mabel and I talked about 
Sister Irmingarde till the “Great Si- 
lence” fell. You know what the Great 
Silence is in a convent, I suppose. It be- 
gins at nine at night and lasts till after 
mass the next morning, and no Sister is 
supposed to speak between those times. 
I like it, and I always have. I like to 
feel that hundreds of human beings are 
within those great walls and that every 
one is silent and speechless. That night, 
before I went to sleep, I lay thinking of 
Sister Irmingarde, and I made up my 
mind to be exactly like her when I grew 
up. Then I fell asleep and dreamed that 
some doctor was trying to put a twinkle 
into my and that Sister Irmin- 
garde and Georgie were snowballing each 
other at the station. 

I will now pass over several months of 
time, though there are indeed many 
things I could tell you. But I cannot 
pass quietly over the conduct of Mabel 
Blossom. Instead of giving me the privi- 
leges a friend, an artist, and a student 
of life should have, Mabel Blossom 
tagged after me everywhere, because she 
was afraid I would see more of Sister 
than she did. And on those all too infre- 
quent occasions when my literary work 
drew us together—Sister Irmingarde and 
myself, I mean—and we were engaged in 
conversation suggested by our mutual in- 
terest in life and literature, Mabel Blos- 
som would stay right there and interrupt 
and chat with Sister Irmingarde in her 
frivolous, girlish way. Poor Mabel! She 
is so crude, so immature! Still, as I 
strive to be frank and to write of life ex- 
actly as it is, I must add here that Sister 
Irmingarde was just as nice to her as 
she was to me, and seemed to like her 
just as much. We had never said any- 


eyes, 


thing more to her about what we felt. 
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We thought we would let our actions 
speak, not words. But finally the climax 
came, and now I am coming right to the 
crisis in this story. 

One morning Mabel Blossom came into 
the class-room simply beaming. She has 
a way of showing all her teeth when she 
smiles—both rows; I used to like it, but 
now I don’t, so much. She smiled all 
morning, and her eyes shone, and every 
now and then she looked at me in a very 
mysterious way and made signs that she 
had something to tell me. As soon as we 
got out she did tell me, too, and those 
were terrible moments for me, as I took 
my first long draught out of the bitter 
cup of jealousy. Mabel said Sister Ir- 
mingarde had stopped her as she was pass- 
ing through the hall, and told her she was 
much pleased and encouraged by the im- 
provement in Mabel’s manner and her 
lessons since the holidays, and that she 
had always had faith in Mabel and be- 
lieved she had material in her for a fine, 
noble woman. And she said the other 
Sisters had noticed Mabel’s improvement, 
too, and she wanted to encourage Mabe! 
by telling her that her efforts were appr: 
ciated. Well, I will not make this sad 
story any sadder than it is by describing 
how I felt as my young friend thus told 
me of her joy. I congratulated her, but 
my throat felt queer and my voice sound- 
ed as if it belonged to some one else. 
Then Mabel went off humming to her- 
self, and I staggered to my room and hid 
my anguish from the world. 

That afternoon we had a lecture, and 
Mabel Blossom took a seat in the front 
row, where Sister Irmingarde could see 
her all the time. Sister Irmingarde was 
there with her class. And Mabel kept her 
head thrown back and her eyes a little 
lifted, and tried to look like the picture 
of St. Cecilia in Sister Irmingarde’s 
class-room. The other girls were deeply 
impressed by it, but I was not. I did not 
think she looked a bit like St. Cecilia; I 
thought she only looked as if she saw a 
spot on the wall; but my insight is, of 
course, greater than that of the thought 
less mass. 

That night I sought Mabel Blossom, 
for I knew just where to find her. It 
was Sister Irmingarde’s evening to pre- 
side over the study hall, and I knew Ma- 
bel would be in the very front row, study- 
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ing from all her books at once and trying 
look like St. Cecilia. It was even 
so. It is my artistic nature that gives me 
this remarkable knowledge of what is go- 
ng to happen. I opened the door and 
heckoned to Mabel and she came out into 
e hall. Then I told her right off that 
| could not live if things went on like 
this. Mabel blinked and asked what I 
wanted to do. She is sometimes strangely 
ull in following one’s meaning. I said 
we must wait till Sister Irmingarde was 
lone in the study hall, and then we 
uld go in together and ask her to 
between us. 
Mabel kind of gasped and_ looked 
red. She is not very brave. Her peo- 
are not in the Army. She said she 
hought Sister Irmingarde had already 
chosen her. 
“Well,” I said, “if she has, she’s got 
» tell me so. Then I will fade out of 
your lives for ever and ever. But it is 


to 


ose 


also possible that she is good and kind 
to you beeause she is indifferent to you, 
and that she is concealing from us the 
enawing worm of a hidden love for me. 
You know how people do that in books.” 


Then Mabel looked worried and cried 
in the hall, and said she had been so 
happy and I had spoiled everything, and 
I cried too, because I felt so nervous. 
But I remained firm. 

We hung around till all the girls had 
gone, and then we went into the study 
hall hand in hand. Sister Irmingarde 
stood at her desk examining some papers. 
Suddenly she looked up and saw standing 
before her two fair young girls with tear- 
stained eyes and their noses flushed. It 
was no other than myself and Mabel. 
For one tragic moment we three gazed 
at each other. Then Mabel lifted her 
chin and began to look like St. Cecilia, 
and I broke the silence with a few simple 
but eloquent words. 

“Sister,” I said in low and thrill- 
ing tones, “ Mabel and I have come to 
tell you we ean endure our sufferings 
no longer.” 

Mabel began to ery again right off. 
She is a nervous child. My voice trem- 
bled, but I fixed my sad eyes on Sister 
and stood before her, broken but brave. 
Her eyebrows drew together a little, 
the way they always did when she 
was puzzled. 
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“Children,” she asked, “what do you 
mean? Are you in trouble?” 

I laughed a bitter little laugh. 

“We are,” I said, firmly. “We can’t 
eat much, or sleep much, or fix our minds 
on our studies, and the foolish chattex 
of our frivolous friends falls painfully 
on our ears. All we can do sit 
and brood.” 

Sister Irmingarde’s lips twisted in a 
queer way and she turned her face from 
us for a moment. But when she looked 
at us again she was very sympathetic. 

“Tt sounds quite alarming,” she said, 
soberly. “ And to what do you attribute 
all this?” 

Then Mabel and I spoke up together in 
clear ringing tones, just like one of those 
Greek choruses you read about. 

“To you,” was our unanimous cry. 

Sister Irmingarde sat down suddenly, 
but before she could speak I went 
right on. 

“Tt is love, Sister,” I said. “ Love for 
you that has blossomed in our hearts. 
We have tried to be strong, but we have 
suffered. Now we must know from your 
own lips to which of us you have given 
your heart in return. Then the other 
will go far, far away from the scene of 
your happiness, and if she lives she will 
strive to forget.” 

I might have said more, but just then 
Mabel Blossom sniffed so loudly that I 
could hardly hear myself talk, and at that 
identical moment Sister Irmingarde laid 
her arms on her desk and buried her 
face in them. Then we saw her form 
shake and we heard strange sounds. 

My heart stopped beating. Mabel told 
me afterwards that hers did, too. She 
looked at Sister with her eyes hanging 
out on her cheeks, and I saw her lips part 
as if she was going to speak. I checked 
her with a royal gesture. It was sad, 
sad, that Sister Irmingarde should suffer, 
but had we not suffered too? And I saw 
now that it was a difficult—yea, a terrible 
choice we were forcing her to make. I 
drew myself up and stood there pale but 
calm, and Mabel Blossom, after an ad- 
miring look at me, did the same. Thus 
we waited, and thus she saw us as she 
raised her stately, black-veiled head. 
The sight must have touched her deeply, 
we knew, for she put it down again right 
off, and we heard her say, “ Oh, oh, oh!” 


is to 
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like that, three times, and we could see 
her back rock with emotion. Still, we 


waited, grim, implacable, and finally she 
took her handkerchief out of her pock- 
et and wiped her eyes and raised her 
face again. 


Then I spoke, softly and ten- 
derly, and I told her some of the things I 
had been reading about love since it came 
into my life. I said it brought sorrow, 
but it brought joy, too, and I said she 
must not blame herself, for both Mabel 
and I felt it had developed our charac- 
ters and given us a shield to carry on 
our breasts in life’s grim and terrible 
struggle. Her head went down again at 
that, and she gasped out something about 
“extraordinary infants” being the death 
of her, and then Mabel Blossom and I 
discovered something at the same mo- 
ment. I will put it in large letters, so you 
will understand how important it was: 

SHE WAS LAUGHING! 

You will not 
of your horrified 
this. Neither did 
[I as we saw it. 
true and | 


the evidence 
eyes as you read 
Mabel Blossom and 
But it is indeed all 
will simply put it 
down without saying much about it. 
For if the gentle reader knows any- 
thing at all he will know how we felt. 
She was laughing and she kept on 
laughing, though we could see she was 
trying hard to stop, and that she was 
embarrassed over it, as well she might 
be. Finally she was able-to speak, and 
she said she hoped we would forgive her, 
and she murmured something about fear- 
ing she had been discourteous and un- 
sympathetic. Mabel had stopped looking 
like St. Cecilia by that time, and her 
face was very red. I guess mine was, 
Suddenly Sister Irmingarde sat up 


believe 


too 


too. 
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straight and “ pulled herself together,” 
my brother Jack says, and then she talk 
to us beautifully for a long time, and 
when she finished we felt as if she wa 
nine hundred and twenty years old and 
we were just six. I never felt so young 
before. She said of course she liked us 
both, just as she liked all the girls, and 
that she was deeply interested in our de- 
velopment, and that we must be sensible 
girls and avoid foolish and _ hysteri 
sentiment. While she was talking w 
didn’t feel so bad, because she was s 
sweet and nice about it. But after she 
had dismissed us and we went 
into the hall and looked at each 
er, our sensitive natures realized what 
had happened. 

I will not dwell here upon our suffe1 
ings. Oh, if we could but die now and 
she could see us lying pallid and cold! 
But we are both rather healthy girls, and 
we fear we must remain on earth several 
years longer. One thing is certain: W: 
will never love again. I have destroyed 
the steel pen she gave me out of her box 
one day, and Mabel has thrown away the 
piece of chalk she had been cherishing. 
Sister Irmingarde had used it once, to 
write something on the board. Maudie 
Joyce is giving a little Welsh-rarebit sup- 
per to-morrow night—to cheer and com- 
fort us, she says. It won’t, but we hav 
decided to go, so those kind but thought- 
less girls may look upon us and see how 
grief is borne by noble souls. Even our 
aching hearts find a faint gleam of com 
fort in this thought: We can never again 
be happy, but we can still be Models to 
the Young. 

N.B.—Sister Irmingarde did nof read 
this story to the class. 


as 


out 


ot! 





Aeronautic Spiders 


BY HENRY 

AN is adapted by 

upon the eartn’s 

in fancy, he has always been an 
aeronaut. Like the Psalmist, he has 
sighed, “ Oh that I had wings like a dove! 
for then would I fly away.” The writer 
of this article never gave a serious practi- 
cal thought to aeronautics, but the one 
dream of sleep that has persisted for 
many years is that he could fly! This is 
a common experience. Such visions of 
the night have typified the waking dreams 
of the race. Montgolfier with his balloon 
made the first practical step towards their 
fulfilment. Since his day men have puz- 
zied over and planned a dirigible balloon 
or air-ship. 

It is interesting and curious to find a 
lowly arthropod a close fellow with our- 
selves in the above experience. The 
spider, like man, is a terragrade. Like 
man, she can overstep nature’s bounds and 
move over or through the water. Like 
man, she has invaded the air and essays 
to fly; though, also like man, she falls 
short of directing her mimic air-ship and, 
in chief at least, drifts before the wind. 
Moreover, like man, in rare divergence 
from the habit of lower animals, she does 
these things, as she gets her food, by the 
aid of a manufactured implement, and 
not by direct use of her natural locomo- 
toria. These facts give zest to our study 
of “ballooning ”—or, as they are popu- 
larly called, “tying ”—spiders. That an 
animal which has none of the natural 
gifts of winged creatures for progress 
through the air should nevertheless be 
able to overcome gravity, mount aloft, and 
make long aerial journeys, is well suited 
to excite imagination, awaken curiosity, 
and stimulate research. 

Spider ballooning is not limited to any 
period of the year. But the seasons when 
it most prevails are spring or early sum- 
mer, and the autumn after the young 
have been hatched. The fall is especially 


nature to move 
surface. Yet, 
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the time for flying spiders, and October 
the month most favored. But in early 
November the balloonists are abroad, no- 
tably during Indian summer. Nor is the 
habit confined to any one group. It is 
probable that the young of all spiders, 
and certain that many small species of 
all the great groups, are more or less given 
to aeronautics. The infant aranead, when 
aloof from its fellows and exposed to a 
puff of air, seems instinctively to throw 
out its spinnerets and send forth jets of 
silken filament, just as a human baby 
sets in motion its hands and feet. As 
the jets are soon of sufficient buoyancy to 
counterbalance the spider’s weight, the 
creature becomes an aeronaut, nolens vo- 
lens. One can see how from this involun- 
tary act the habit of ballooning could 
have been formed, and fixed by heredity. 

Let one walk in the fields on a warm 
October day, when a soft breeze is blow- 
ing. If he will stoop low and glance 
along the meadow, his eyes will catch 
the sheen of myriads of fine silken fila- 
ments. They float from every elevated 
spot. They fringe fence-posts and hedges. 
They stream like pennants from. tall 
weeds. They interlace the foliage of 
bushes with delicate meshes, or flutter 
like ribbons from their tops. These are 
the ropes and netting of ballooning 
spiders. If, now, one will glance upward, 
he will be apt to see long white sinuous 
filaments drifting through the air, over 
tree-tops, across streams, far aloft, or per- 
haps low enough to be within reach. If 
he will grasp one of these threads he may 
find in his hand a small spider; but not 
always, for many drifting filaments are 
simply trial threads, or loose bits of the 
drag-lines which spiders are apt to throw 
out as anchors when they walk. His cap- 
tive will be a flying spider, ‘arrested in 
aeronautic flight, and the silken filament 
is in fact her balloon. 

The story of a baby spider’s life is 
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most interesting, from its silken cocoon 
cradle to the final flitting and setting 
up for one’s self on an independent web. 
In all stages thereof the ballooning habit 
has much to do. But let us now suppose 
that baby life is over. The strong foster- 
hand of nature is on the young aranead, 
urging it by the instinct of migration to 
seek a home in the wide world of yon- 
der meadow. It is a Lycosid, a ground- 
spider, we will say; yet here we find it 
on the top of this fence-post, where, with 
the aid of a pocket-lens, one can watch 
its movements. Fences are favorite as- 
cension points, and upon these clusters 
of young Lycosids are gathered. But 
the bushy heads of tall weeds, the dain- 
ty circular platform of the wild carrot’s 
mosaic bloom, the feathered plumes of 
the goldenrod, the star-faced blossoms 
of the field-daisy, are requisitioned for 
their flight hy groups of balloonists. The 
purpose in choosing these elevated spots 
is plain, the currents of air being stronger 
there than close to the surface, thus fa- 
cilitating flight. A wise volition seems 
clear in the case of Lycosids, at least, 
which, being ground-spiders, are not 
found habitually in higher places. 


We return to our place of observation, 
one of the side-posts of the “bars” that 


form the gateway between two fields. 
These are let down to allow fair oppor- 
tunity to follow the aeronaut, when it 
shall ascend, without the stress and delay 
of getting over the fence. With back to 
the sun and lens in hand you may see 
the mode of ascension. Several young- 
lings are atop of the post and the upper 
rail near by. You fix your eye upon 
one. It leaps upward and is off! No; it is 
back again, like a boy’s return-ball. The 
buoyancy of the thread exuded is insuf- 
ficient to sustain the animal’s weight, 
and it cannot rise aloft. Other feints, 
perhaps, will follow, which soon cov- 
er the posts and top rails with stream- 
ing trial threads. 

In the mean time you have noted 
the spider’s attitude preceding flight. It 
faces the direction of the wind. The 
abdomen is elevated about forty-five de- 
grees, and at the same time the eight 
legs, four on either side, are straightened 
out, and the body thus raised above the 
surface. At the apex of the abdomen and 
beneath it are the spinnerets, covered 
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with minute spinning- spools, throu; 
which jets of liquid silk are forced fr 

a multitude of glands within the bod 
These harden at contact with the air, an: 
are held apart or combined at the spid 
will, by closing or outspreading the spi: 
ning mammals. Keep the lens dir 
ed upon the spinnerets of your little ; 
venturer. A ray of several threads 
issuing, which, caught by the bre 
are drawn out and upward six, ten, ey 
twenty or more feet. Meanwhile, the le; 
incline towards the breeze and the joi) 
stiffen. The foremost pair sink alm 
to the level of the post. All the | 
and the whole attitude show the muscu 
lar strain of an animal resisting an up- 
lifting force. 

Suddenly and simultaneously the eight 
claws are unloosened, and the spider 
mounts with a sharp bound into the ai 
and floats above the meadow at a rat 
more or less rapid, according to t 
velocity of the wind. The threads hav 
been drawn out so far that their buoy- 
ancy has overcome the specific gravity 
of the balloonist, and thus she is able to 
keep afloat. 


What is her manner of flight? It 
may be a long time before the observer 
shall find examples that give satisfactory 
answer. Some are caught up into th 
heavens with so sharp a rapture that they 
are out of sight at once. Others scud 
along under so swift a wind that they 
cannot be followed. But fortune favo: 
patience. Here at last is one that is . 
before a light breeze, and is hugging th 
ground at about the height of a man’ 
face. And there, too, goes the man, 
lowing her across the meadow at a brisk 
run, his head turned to one side, his ey: 
fixed on what seems vacancy to yonder 
ploughmen, who have stopped their teams 
to gaze in wonder and debate the question 
of his sanity! Nevertheless, he has seen 
something which sane people will be glad 
to learn. 

As the spiderling vaults upward, by 
swift motion the body is turned back 
downward, the ray of floating threads | 
separated from the spinnerets and gras)- 
ed by the feet, which also by deft 
rapid movements weave a tiny cradle or 
net of delicate lines, to which the claw 
cling. At the same moment a second 


i] 
| ° 


and 
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silken filament is ejected and floats out 
behind, leaving the body of the little 
voyager balanced on its meshy basket 
between that and the first filament, which 
now streams up from the front. Thus 
our aeronaut’s balloon is complete, and 
she sits or hangs in the middle of it, 
drifting whither the wind may carry her. 

She is not wholly 
at the merey of the 
breeze, however, for 
she has an ingeni- 
ous mode of bring- 
ing herself to earth. 
When the human 
aeronaut wishes to 
descend, he  con- 
tracts his  balloon’s 
surface and lessens 
its buoyancy by let- 
ting out its gas. The 
spider acts upon the 
same principle, by 
drawing in the fila- 
ments that buoy her 
up and give sailage 
surface to the wind. 
Working hand over 
hand, as one may 
say, she pulls down 
the long threads, 
which, as they are 
taken in, she rolls up 
into a flossy white 
ball above her jaws. 

As the floatage 
shortens, the aerial 
vessel loses its buoyancy, and at last the 
spider sinks by her own weight to the 
field. Thereupon she throws out a silk- 
en rope, after the manner of aeronauts, 
which anchors to the foliage, and the 
young voyager abandons her “ basket” 
and begins life in her new-found site. 
This voluntary descent seems to be a 
rather exceptional experience. For the 
most part the balloon is stopped by strik- 
ing against some elevated object. 

The above description covers the av- 
erage manner of the araneal aeronaut. 
There are variations, of course, one of 
which may be noted. Some orb-weavers, 
instead of vaulting into the air from a 
perch, spin against a filament streaming 
from some elevated object a tiny cone- 
shaped puff or pellet of silken floss, under- 
neath which they hang until it is twisted 


THE 


Balloonist spider issuing silken streamers 
illustrations are relatively much magnified 


SPIDERS. 


FIRST ATTITUDE OF FLIGHT 


Figures of spiders in this and following 


off by the wind or cut loose by their sharp 


jaws. This, with streamers floating fore 
and aft, forms the little creature’s bal- 
loon. On a soft October day one may see 
many such swinging and drifting away 
from shocks of corn, from clumps of 
thistles and goldenrod, and from russet 
patches of blackberry-vines. 

Given a steady breeze and a free 
course, there is practically no limit to 
the distance which a ballooning spider 
may traverse. The writer has taken 
orb-weavers from their snuggeries under 
divers sheltering projections at the high- 
est attainable point on the dome of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, whither they had doubt- 
less been carried by the wind when young- 
lings. One may see flecks of gossamer 
afloat at far greater heights. Seafaring 
folk often note spider balloons speeding 
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SPIDERS ISSUING TRIAL THREADS 


FROM 


by them at sea or entangled upon vari- 
ous parts of the vessel. Darwin, in his 
famous voyage of the Beagle, when sixty 
miles from land saw great numbers of 
small spiders with their webs. When 


they first came in contact with the rigging 
they were seated upon threads, and while 
hanging to these the slightest breath of 


air would bear them out of sight. Thus, 
though so far from land, the wee voyagers 
were still moving on over the main. 

Captain H. Dodge, of the 
American Line steamship Pennsylvania, 
told the writer, during a voyage in the 
winter of 1881-2, of a like observation 
made by him. While sailing along the 
eastern coast of South America during 
the month of March, his ship was cov- 
ered with innumerable spider-webs. He 
was then more than two hundred miles 
from land, about four hundred miles 
south of the equator. The wind was 
blowing from the continent. “The spi- 
ders seemed like elongated balls,” said the 
captain, “ with a sort of umbrella canopy 
above them. They settled upon the sails 
and rigging, and finally disappeared as 
they came. You know,” he added, “ that 
it is not unusual for birds to be blown 
out to sea. How much easier for a spider, 
provided he has the means to keep himself 
suspended in the air!” 


George 


To the ballooning habit of spiders is 


FOOT-BASKET 
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due 
* gossamer 
ers.” On an earl 
autumn 
when 


so-call« a 


show 


morning 
the dey 
upon floating 
spider filament 
betrays their pres 
ence, one is sur 
prised at the vast 
amount visible. 
Later in the day 
quantities of this 
spinning - work 
will be sail 
ing through thx 
air. A great ex 
cess of tufts of 


filaments is know: 


seen 


as a gossamer 
At time 


assumed 
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shower. 
it has 
such 
record as a 


proportion 
win natural marvel 
Pliny appears to have seen one when li 
noted that “in the consulate of I. Paulu 
and C, Marcellus it rained wool about th« 
Castle Carissa.” In later days in Eng 
land, where gossamer showers seem rath 

prevalent, they received a stranger ex 
planation than Pliny’s, as voiced by som 
of the English bards. Thus Spenser 
wrote: 


as to 


More subtle web Arachne cannot spin: 

Nor the fine nets, which oft 

Of scorched dew, do not in 
lightly flee. 


we 
th’ 


woven set 


ay re mort 


Even as late as Thomson’s day tl 
curious fancy had utterance in the “ Sea 
sons ”: 


How still the breeze! what the filmy 


threads 
Of dew evaporate brushes from the plain 


save 


Such records serve to mark our progress 
in the knowledge of natural phenomena 
Our school-children now know better 
than to account for floating cobwebs by) 
such impossible theories as a rain of woo! 
or a descent of autumnal dews scorched 
by the sun. 

The writer has never seen in America 
such notable downfalls of gossamer as 
described by English authors. The Rev. 
Mr. Kirby, for example (Kirby and 
Spence, Introduction to Entomology), 
tells us of gossamers observed by him 
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irly in the morning, spread over stub- 
bles and fallows so thickly that they seem- 
d “eovered with a gauzy carpet, or 


ither, overflown by a sea of gauze, pre- 


enting, when studded with dewdrops, a 
most enchanting spectacle.” The Rev. 
Gilbert White, whose Natural History of 
Selborne is still a delightful and 
uspiring book, describes a gossa- 
mer shower that occurred in Eng- 
land, September 21, 1714. At day- 
break the stubble and clover 
vrounds were matted with a thick 
coat of cobwebs, in the meshes of 
which a heavy dew hung so plenti- 
fully that the whole face of the 
country seemed covered with fish- 
ng set-nets drawn one above the 
othen, as dank es is 
by this deposit that they could not 
but luy down and _ seraped 
the webs from their faces. As the 
morning advanced, the sun grew 
warm and the day became cloud- 
less and serene, About nine o’clock 
unusual appearance demanded 
attention. A shower of cobwebs 
fell from a great height and con- 
tinued until evening. These webs 
were not single filmy threads, but 
shreds, some of which 
were nearly an inch wide and six 
inches long. The velocity of their 
fall showed that they were much 
heavier than the atmosphere. On 
every side the observer noted a 
continuous suecession of fresh 
flakes falling into sight from the 
upper air, and twinkling like stars 
as they turned their white sides 
toward the sun. This shower ex- 
tended over at least eight miles of 
territory. One of Mr. White’s 
met it while riding 
abroad, and rode to a near-by hill 
three hundred feet high in order 
to escape it. When he reached 
this lofty spot he was astonished 
to find the gossamers as far above 
him as before. The flakes, adds 
Mr. White, hung in the trees and 
hedges thick that one might 
have gathered baskets full. 

The origin of the gossamer 
thread has been explained already. 
It needs only to add an explana- 
tion of the shreds and flakes. In 
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many, perhaps in most 
ber of feints are made 
A spider will take due position and 
spin out a thread; but it fails to mount 
aloft. Other unsuccessful attempts fol- 
low, each producing a filament. These, 
while waving to and fro in the eddying 


cases, a num 


before ascent. 





BALLOONING SPIDERS IN THE ACT OF FLIGHT 


The lower figure shows attitude immediately after vaulting 
The upper figure shows manner of floating after adjusting the 
foot-basket 








GATHERING 


IN THE BUOYING 








LINES 


The way ballooning spiders regulate their descent 


air, are often tangled together before they 


are whipped off. Others again are united 
in the air after release. If now we think 
of the myriads of young spiders abroad 
at this season, all moved by the impulse 
to flee their present site, and all spin- 
ning out gossamer threads, we may imag- 
ine the enormous quantity that would 
be set afloat within a brief time. These 
masses of gauzy material are carried up 
by the warm ascending currents of air; 
and as the day grows cooler and the cur- 
rents begin to descend the flakes fall, 
often entangling in their fibrous meshes 
minute insects. 


Closely related to the ballooning habit 
of spiders is their ability to pass from 
point to point by means of bridge-lines of 
varying length. Thus, also, are formed 
the foundation-lines strung between va- 
rious objects, upon which the orb-weav- 


er spins her geometric snare, sometim: 
thereby bridging a brook with her dain‘ 
lacelike web. In the same way, some i: 
dividuals have been known to sail ov 

the surface of water by setting loos 
several long filaments which, floatin: 
above the creature’s back, act as a sa 

The wind playing upon these stream 

drives the voyager over the water as s 

stands erect with outspread legs upon t! 
surface. 

The recent bicentenary of the philos: 
pher and theologian Dr. Jonathan Ed 
wards suggests that the name of this 
great man is associated with the habit 
here reviewed. While a boy in his th 
teenth year he was led, by his unaided o! 
servations, to anticipate in their mai 
features some of the discoveries of 01 
own time. He hit upon a rudely accurat 
division of the several groups of spider 
He noticed that the ballooning habit 





THE 


ORB-WEAVER'S 


BALLOON 


A tiny cone-shaped puff or pellet of silken floss with streamers floating fore and aft 


associated with the bridge-lines stretched 
from tree to tree across roads, between 
fences and like positions. He appears to 
have seen that the spider, while engaged 
in casting out its threads, often swings 
free in a little basket of gossamer lines 
held between its bunched feet—an observa- 
tion which the writer long supposed origi- 
nal with himself. He even defined accu- 
rately the manner in which the spider’s 
web is formed. He perceived that the 
balloonist-spider had no direction of its 
frail aerial vessel after it had once em- 
barked, but went perforce at the will of 
the wind, and disembarked wherever its 
air-ship was entangled. And he correctly 


discerned and explained the theory of 
equilibrium by which the spider navi- 
gates the air. 

In view of these facts, one may well 
echo the language of Professor Benjamin 
Silliman, one of the most eminent of 
America’s men of science: “ The observa- 
tions recorded by him present a very 
curious and interesting proof of philo- 
sophie attention in a boy of twelve years. 
Had he devoted himself to physical 
science, he might have added another 
Newton to the extraordinary age in 
which he commenced his career; for his 
star was just rising as Newton’s was 
going down.” 








Awakened 
BY SOPHIE JEWETT 


PRAYED for other life to come; 
| You prayed for sleep. 
We passed. The sentinels were dumb, 
The road was steep. 


I have forgotten days and hours; 
I found you, late, 

Asleep where grow tall nameless flowers, 
Within the Gate. 


To shimmering heights of amethyst 
A bright path led; 
Far off I saw, through silver mist, 


The blesséd dead. 


Those holy hills where souls rejoice 
Seemed flint and sand, 
If I must go without your voice, 


And miss your hand. 


No less for me all Paradise 
Were dust and thorn, 
Should I in your awakening eyes 

See pain reborn. 


I feared to touch your shining hair, 
To breathe your name. 

I waited while the golden air 
Brightened to flame. 


Across your eyes the glory fell; 
They opened wide,— 

How beautiful I may not tell,— 
How satisfied. 





The Tie of 


BY PHILIP 


shriek of machinery, telling off the 
fevered annals of the mining-camp 

Goldenville, fell on deadened ears, as 
sronson sat there in his cabin slowly 
ceepting the all that it meant if his 
partner’s words were true. 

The light of the candle fell on his 
flannel shirt, his faded overalls, and 
wrinkled boots, revealing lines of rugged 

ung manhood, more eloquent for the 

ry weariness which the day of toil had 
rought upon him. On his face there 

s more than pallor—there was anguish. 

Larry Mott stood silently before him, 

itching his partner. For a moment he 

lt a pang of regret to behold the 
ghting effect upon the unsuspecting 

Bronson of the lie that love and jealousy 

had prompted him to tell. But a mad- 

ness sereamed in his brain that with 

Bronson gone a change would come, and 

she—she must—she would forget that 

had ever existed! Even now 

tt beheld her, in her beauty, as she 

crimsoned with her half-confessed rapture 
er Bronson’s attentions. 

\, He observed his comrade’s every phase 

of pain. Bronson did not lift his head, 

even when he spoke. 

“No,” he presently said, as if after 
uel reflection,—* no—I wouldn’t care to 
= » her again. I’d rather not.” 

Mott made no response. 

« We’ve wanted to get out prospecting, 

Jhow,” added Bronson, after another 
. “pent of silence. “We might as well 

./ in the morning.” 

‘,fott felt his heart-beats quicken, So 
of their miner-kind had gone forth 
the desolation of the mountains 
to return. 
here shall we go?” he said. 

«gl don’t care, Larry,” Bronson replied, 
is spiritless way. “ Yellow Buttes, 
Valley, or the Death-trap Range— 

all the same to me.” 


[rsh midnight puff and grind and 


Bronson 
Vi 


mar 
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“*TLost Gold’ is over in the Death 
trap hills,” suggested Mott. 

“And no water,’ supplemented his 
partner. 

Mott’s face flushed, as if he had been 
detected in a sinister thought, but Bron- 
son’s gaze was fixed upon the floor. 

“No one knows whether there’s water 
or not,” Larry answered. “ Anyway, 
there’s gold.” 

“* Lost Gold’!” said Bronson, bitter- 
ly. “*Lost gold’ that I shall never 
find! Larry, perhaps the Death- 
trap Range is the best—for all concerned. 
Let’s tackle the game.” 

Again that heavy, quickened beat was 
swinging Larry’s heart. “All right,” 
said he. “ We’ll get an early start to- 
morrow morning.” 

He could not refuse to shake the hand 
that Bronson extended, but he made no 
attempt to look his partner in the eye. 

Mountains in mountains 
waves upon a sea, moun- 
everywhere — prodigiously ribbed 
with rock, and incredibly nude in their 
treeless, barren desolation — wrinkled, 
folded, and encompassed all the world 
where Mott and blazed a 
virgin trail. 

How utterly insignificant the three liv- 
ing creatures appeared — Bronson, his 
partner, and the gray little donkey, laden 
with blankets, provisions, and imple- 
ments—toiling forward among these 
giant upheavals of earth! They seemed 
but illusions evolving from the shimmer 
and quiver of the heated air. 

The day was fearfully hot. It was 
heat, heat, heat wheresoever a man could 
turn. The glare was crudely brassy. 
The sun beat down nakedly as if the in- 
tervening veil of atmosphere -were gone. 
The rocks flung irradiated heat from 
hill to hill incessantly. The sand was as 
scorching hot as living ashes. Dryness 


conclave, 
numerous as 
tains 


Bronson 
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could be tasted in the air. The whole 
vast universe of rumpled planetary sur- 
face was desiccated. In the stunted 
brush an occasional locust sang as if he 
spun the heat into vibratory sound. 
Black, shining lizards lay upon the 
granite fragments, panting in the glow. 

The ravine up which the men were 
pushing was narrow, winding, monot- 
Bronson was leading the way. 
Presently halting, he shifted his hat on 
his head and stood there scanning the 
scene of barren hills in the quivering air. 

It was fifteen miles rearward to the 
nearest spring of water, and yet they 
were scarcely more than on the edge of 
the region wherein the gold was reputed 
to abound. Despite himself Bronson felt 
a dread of all the region. 

“Larry,” said he, “the thing for us 
to do will be to make a camp in the first 
good place we find, and then prospect 
around in the cool of the evening and 
at daybreak every morning.” 

“T’ve got to fill again,” said Mott, and 
going to the donkey, he drew the plug 
from a hot little keg in the load and 
filled his canteen with tepid water. 

“We'll have to go as slowly as possi- 
ble on the water,” cautioned Bronson. 
“There was only enough for a couple of 
days when we left the spring.” 

“T'll die if I don’t have a drink,” an- 
swered Mott, and he poured at least a 
pint down his throat, whereas a sip 
should have been sufficient. 

“We'll camp at the first good place,” 
repeated his partner, and again he led 
the way. 

For half an hour they plodded onward 
in silence. Twice in this time Mott 
drank from his can in his prodigal fash- 
ion. As a matter of fact, his thirst was 
consuming, for to nerve himself to some 
deed of finality the man had swallowed 
a dose of whiskey from a flask he had 
fetched in his pocket. Moreover, he 
hated these horrible hills. He feared the 
place. He loathed the heat, the depriva- 
tions, the inclose of the desolate moun- 
tains. His one mad thought was to flee 
back to Goldenville—and to go alone. 
Hour by hour, day by day, he had stared 
at the barren region, contenting himself 
with the one reflection—what a place it 
was in which to be rid of a partner! 

On and on plodded Bronson meantime, 


onous, 
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searching eagerly for a tolerable spot 
whereon to make a camp. 

They were nineteen miles from the wa 
ter they had left behind, and men and 
donkey were alike exhausted, when at 
length they came to a deep-cut gorge, 
in the depth of which a towering clifl 
threw a cooling shadow. Here they 
halted, Bronson unpacking the burro and 
heaping the blankets and provisions on 
the earth. 

“There is mighty little water in th 
keg,” he said, as he lifted the precious 
supply from the pack. “ You must hay 
been drinking it faster than you thought.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty,” answered Mott. 
“Don’t be fussy.” 

His partner made no reply. He si: 
ply determined they would start back 
out of the Death-trap Mountains 
the morning. 

Their supper was cooked and eaten 
early. Darkness came upon the gorge 
while the sun was blazing still on the 
western ridges. The beds were made by 
the 


seven o’clock, and at nine weary 
Bronson was sleeping heavily. 
Mott was fearfully awake. For an 


other hour he waited, his madness burn- 
ing more and more fiercely in his brain. 
He arose from his blankets at last and 
paused beside them, listening, his heart 
pounding dully in his breast. Bronson’s 
breathing was regular and slow. How 
fearfully still was all that world! 

Noiselessly the man glided over to the 
pack where it lay upon the earth. His 
mouth was gluey with nervous thirst a?/1 
dryness. He drank, and then he fillec 
not only his can, but a number of empty 
flasks as well, with water from the ke 
Again he listened. Bronson slept li’ 
a child. 

Having laid in his own provision 
water, Mott now deliberately turned, 
all that remained, and craftily adju.,.; 
the keg above the dampened earth in — 
a manner as to make it appear th the 
thing had leaked. 

The sweat was beaded on his fore, 
He drank again, and sneaking like a }) “wr 
to the stake to which the donke 
tethered, he tore it from the gi& | 
Coiling up the length of rope, he led} ,,,. 
little animal silently away from] .) 
camp, up the nearest slope, over the r 
and down in a hollow, where at last) , 


bhi 





























SP halted. For a moment then remorse all 
4 but checked his madness. He was 
B wa wayed again by his passion, however, 
=e j almost at once. Not even the burro 
na } uld be left for Bronson’s possible use. 
orge, With the butt of his heavy revolver he 
cliff lled the faithful creature to the earth, 
they nd when he turned away at the end the 
y and : hurro was dead in the sand, but with- 
a 4 ut a sign of violence upon its body. 
¥ Should Bronson find it lying there, he 
th 3 ould think of a hundred accidents be- 
on ; fore he would dream of treachery. 
havi Like a criminal, Mott returned to the 
ght. se of the cliff, where his partner still 
Mot : mained asleep. With a shiver of dread 
i t the things he had done, the man crept 
_— lently into his blankets and waited, 
ba eeplessly, for the dawn. 
s A thousand times before the morning 
came the man would have given almost 
aten fe itself to alter his work of the night. 
— The silence awed his spirit; Bronson’s 
um ust and confidence weighed fearfully 
e by upon him; the thought of daylight and 
wary detection assumed all the guises of night- 
ire. From the troubled sleep that 
-_ me at length upon him Mott awoke 
urn- a fever, fighting off a horrible horde 
— f demons that peopled his dreams. By 
and en the eastern sky was paling. 
eart Bronson was roused by the daylight. 
ion’s lle was promptly out of his bed. Mott 
How is intently listening, even as he lay 
ere still, pretending sleep. He heard 
the s partner rise, and heard the note of 
His concern he uttered when he presently 
& scovered the absence of the donkey. 
illec ‘Larry!” said Bronson. “ Larry!” 
apts Mott sat up in his blankets and rubbed 
“ his eyes. “ Hullo!” he answered. 
i 


is gone—escaped,” said 
“T don’t see how he managed 
M of to pull up the stake.” 


“The burro 
Bronson. 


ont With well-acted anger Mott was in- 
bted stantly out of his bed, cursing the ani- 
ach mal roundly. 
the t “He can’t be very far away,” said 
: ronson. “ But in all these rocks we 
cod. an’t expect to pick up his trail. We'll 
hief have to hunt for him blindly.” 
was The sudden success of his scheming 
aad had fired Mott anew with madness, craft, 
the and determination. 
the “What about breakfast?’ he present- 
dex ly inquired. 


“Grub can wait,” replied his partner. 
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“We'd better get the burro back before 
the sun begins to bake the hills.” 

“All right,” Mott agreed, controlling 
his nervous tension by a mighty effort. 
“You hunt upwards and I’ll hunt down 
the canyon. The one who finds him first 
can fire a shot as a signal.” 

“He can’t be very far away, with all 
that rope on his neck,” repeated Bron- 
son. “I hope we'll find him before it 
gets too hot.” 

With blazing eyes Mott watched his 
partner swing his half- filled canteen 
across his shoulder, as his sole prepara- 
tion for striking out in the wrong direc- 
tion to search for the donkey. If in his 
thirst as he climbed the hills the man 
would only consume what little water his 
can contained, no power 5n earth could 
keep him alive to walk *hose nineteen 
miles of parching rocks and acclivities 
that lay between this camp and the water 
back there on the way to Goldenville. 

Unsuspiciously Bronson started up the 
gorge. For a moment after he had gone 
Mott remained in camp. A feeble im- 
pulse to run and call his partner back— 
to give him at least a chance for his life— 
stirred for a moment in Larry’s breast. 
Then the all that a mad, blind love had 
prompted possessed him more powerfully 
than ever before. Quickly selecting a 
fair supply of food from the pack, he 
started, as swiftly as he could travel, 
back the way they had come. He knew 
that he had a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to last him to the spring, and that 
Bronson had not. 


In the hour and a half that Mott had 
been hastening onward in his treachery 
the sun had lifted up above the barren 
ridges and was scorching all the world 
again with its merciless fire. 

The man was walking less swiftly. 
He paused very often to drink from the 
second of his flasks of water. One he 
had emptied already and thrown away. 
Somewhat desperately now he scanned 
the lifeless mountains. There was noth- 
ing in all the prospect that he thought 
he had seen before. Yet it was utterly 
absurd to suppose a man could make a 
mistake in directions. He’ remembered 
climbing and descending a number of 
insignificant hills with his partner—just 
such ridges as the one before him here. 
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Ilow horribly hot the rocks and earth 
were becoming! He drank all the water 
remaining in his second flask and flung 
the bottle away. Up the acclivity before 
him he The air was filled as 
with the buzz of heat where the locusts 
droned. Wavering semi- visible fume 
from the hills. He reached the 
summit of the rise, and descending on 
the farther side, came abruptly into a 
meagre amphitheatre, where he almost 
stumbled over the body of an animal— 
the gray little burro, dead where he him- 
self had slain him. 

The man staggered backward from the 
sight. For a moment he could not be- 
lieve that such a thing could be. How 
could this careass be here? Then a feel- 
ing of horror crept swiftly upon him. 
After all his haste to get out of the 
desolation of mountains to the spring— 
he had cireled about, and 
back at the camp! 

The sweat oozed out on his brow. A 
fever of fear was on him. The water 
he had remaining might not be sufficient 
to last him out of this hideous world of 
rocks and hills, unless he hurried with 
all his might! He tried to think—to 
map out a course. Since the burro was 
here, then the camp was just over there, 
and the trail to the outside world must 
lay a little to the right! 

For a time that seemed eternal he 
hastened on. Then fairly racing down a 
fold in the heated upheaval of granite 
and gravel, he presently halted and ut- 
tered a guttural cry of dismay. 

There before him, in the dizzy glare 
of the amphitheatre, lay the body of 
the burro. 

Mott nearly went crazy. His water 
was half consumed and he had circled 
again! The hills seemed swinging about 


labored. 


arose 


was almost 


him through the shimmering air. The 
drone of the locusts was so_ horribly 
monotonous, persistent—mocking! But 


one clear thought remained in his brain 
—Bronson! Bronson could save him! 

He ran up the barren slope in the 
heat and sped downward on the farther 
side of the ridge. As he went he looked 
about him for the cliff of rocks beneath 
which the camp had been made. No 
cliff could he find. On and on he ran. 
His lips were swelling. He drank from 
his can in his feverish extravagance. 
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At length he remembered the signa! 
on which they had agreed should th 
donkey be found. Hurriedly drawin; 
his revolver, he fired every chambe: 
in his panic. 

But he ran on, panting, glaring about 
at the barren mountains, pausing onl) 
to drink. His pistol he loaded and fired 
repeatedly. The weapon grew unbear- 
ably hot. The shots rang out with 
startling detonations, till the echoes clat 
tered from the hills; yet silence—save fo. 
that dull, hot droning of the locusts 
succeeded always when the last faint 1 
turn of sound had died away. 

He was blundering farther and farther 
from the camp. The moment came when 
his last drop of water was gone. Ile 
still raced onward, up hill and down 
firing his heated pistol like a madman. 

When an answering shot came from 
far to his left, the man became as weak 
as a child. He tried to shout, to eall on 
Bronson’s name, but his throat wa 
parched and his strength had _ wilted 
He could merely stumble up the slope, 
from the farther side of which the sound 
had come. As fast as he could load and 
fire he signalled with his pistol. But 
when at length he came in sight of his 
partner, he fell to the earth in a heap. 

It was Bronson’s canteen of water at 
his lips at which Mott was presently 
gulping. It was Bronson’s arm that help 
ed him to his feet. 

“Larry, try to help yourself a little,” 
he said. “ We'll have to get back to the 
camp and the shade.” , 

Mott’s one thought was that of fleeing 
from the place. “Can we make th 
spring?” he demanded, in his fear. “ Can 
you get us out?” 

There was no concealment of his terror. 
his helplessness. 

“T don’t know,” answered Bronsow 
“Perhaps we can, after sunset, when it’: 
cooler. I went to the camp, but found 
you had not come back, and I started out 
again to hunt you up. The water in th 
keg has leaked away.” 

Mott groaned in his guilt. He could 
make no other answer. Something like 
a chill of horror at his own blind folly 
shook him from head to foot. He suf 


fered himself to be led where Bronson 
listed, but he limped. 
With an instinct for directions as uD 
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lndian’s, Bronson chose the 


the cliff 


than two miles auway. 


for in the gorge. 
They 
uld make but wre tehed progress, for the 
irful the 
y was rough, and the hill they wer 


In half 


no more than a mile of 


raizhtest cut 
Was more 
heat momentarily increased, 
hour 
the 


casting was steep. an 


ey had gone 
tance. By then their condition was 
wih despr rate, 

Towet he r 
d ot 


byvwon 


sloping 
the 


even 


came down a 
black 


centuries. 


the V 
from fires 
Not the 
unted brush could grow upon this smit 
n hill. 
th 


vers dl 


rocks, dull 


Up the slope beyond they toiled 
painful Its 


glare and shimmer of a 


slowness. ridge 
the 


at that seemed insupportable. 


was 
in 
Beyond 
a basin, scooped in blistered ada 
the of this 
id arena something greenish appeared 


lay 


int, yet down at bottom 
be growing. 

this spot ce 

Then they halted at 
of a jump-off, six to eight feet 
gh, and stared in unbelief at the sight 
them, Fifty from 
hey stood, spread out in the unobstruct 
the 


loward the 


ended, 


he edge 


two men 


prese tly 


feet where 


etore 


| glare of sun, lay a limpid pool 
water, 


Mott 


enly 


he had 


The thing 
Bronson, in his san 


t¢ It 
surrendered his senses. 


for a moment sud 


uld not be true! 

, thought ot mirage—of anything save 
that this could be And then a 
chilling breath of horror swept through 


his being. 


reality. 


About the well lay a dreadful company 


of birds, 
covotes. A 
there 
in 


and rab- 
‘its, chipmunks, 
ecently perished, was 
its talons stiffened 
f torture— 


skeletons carcasses 
buzzard, 
upon its 
an attitude 
a mute, grim witness pinned 
o the ground in some hopeless fight with 
leath. A squirrel lay doubled 
ts head half buried in the sand, 
he grim destroyer held it fast in 
‘luteh, forever. 


ick, 


over, 
but 
its 


Then all the 
heard—of poisonous 
of ealdrons of natural acid 
from the venomous caverns of 
the earth—rushed in tumult to his mind. 
Those still, drawn forms could never in 
their torture have screamed out a story 
more awful than they told in their silent 
poses, about the hole. Death 
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Bronson was staggered. 


iles he had ever 
springs, 


pewed 


in a 


score 
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fantastic grimaces had frozen the un 


ol 
from 


cold 


suspecting he re 


the 


creatures, come out 


desolation to 


The 


parching sip 


a seeming oasis! man was 
with awe, 

But Mott had eyes for water only. His 
reason, no better than a famishing squir 


rel’s, could ae 


uttered a ery of delirious joy and started 


drive his muscles only. 
madly for the well. 

Momentarils to realize 
Then he 
man’s frenzy. 
* Don't 
touch it! It’s poisonous! It’s death!” 

But Mott to be halted, 
son beheld him, with outstretched arms, 
to the 
brink of the pool and sink his face in the 


failed 
what his partner meant to do, 
the full extent of the 
! Larry!” he 


, 
Bronson 


knew 
“ Larry! bawled, 


was not Bron 


running fling himself down at 
deadly potion, 
R Larry !* he shouted ones 


In 


the granite bank, and darting down upon 


again. 


a sudden decision he leaped from 


his partner, heaved his weight in violence 
Mott but he 
staggered to his feet at once, 
a drink!” he in a 
thickened utterance, “ Let me drink!” 
“No! it’s 


poison ¢” the 


against him. went «lown, 


ne screamed, 


It’s poison ! Can't you see 


cried Bronson. “ Look at 
dead things 
“Water! It’s interrupted 
Mott. He lurched toward the hole. 
Bronson himself was wild 


long draught. 


water,” 


for a 
He knew how his partner 
But he hurled himself 
onee more against him to fend him away 
from the deadly well. 

Mott hit out at 
missed, and Bronson caught 
But Larry 
They 
heat of the sun and rocks. 
the 
backward 


great 
was burning. 


him 


He 


his 


madly. 
him in 
arms. strong in his 
the fearful 


They swayed 


was 
mania. wrestled in 
towards 
scuttled 


cously panting. 


poisonous spring; they 


from its brink, rau- 
Mott 
Thickly cursing between 
of breath, he was 
gaining the mastery. His face had be 
diabolical. Clutching his partner 
by the throat, he choked him backward. 
About to fling him off, he felt a rock 
give way beneath his foot. .He nearly 
fell: his hold relaxed. Instantly Bronson 
struck him on the chin. Down he went, 
in a limber heap, beside a dead coyote. 


Mad and more mad grew 
the 
violent 


to get 
to 
his 


water. 


catches 


come 
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All but himself, Bronson 
stood above his comrade, pressing his 
hand to his throat, and breathing with 
labor. 

“ 1t—would kill you—Larry,” he said. 

Afraid to Larry’s lips with 
the water from his ean lest Mott return 
to consciousness and again make an ef- 
fort to drink from the pool, he took the 
merest sip himself; then, by exerting the 
utmost of 


overcome 


moisten 


his failing strength, he car- 


ried and dragged the inert form away 
from the horrible spot, up the slope, 
and over the ridge. Thus he came at 


length upon a ledge of rock, in the nar- 
row of which dropped 
partner to the sand. 


shade he his 


The meagre hoarding of water remain- 
ing between the men and death was again 


reduced when Mott once more opened 
his eyes. He was weak, yet a certain 
muscular energy was in him that the 


heat served only to inerease. No sooner 
had he staggered once more to his feet 
than he fell to cursing his comrade, and 
demanding that Bronson direct him back 
to the well of poison. 

Bronson heard him threaten, beg, and 
pray, unmoved. 

“Larry, don’t be a fool,” he said. 
“Tt would kill you in fifteen minutes— 
maybe less.” 

“A drink is worth it!” 
his thickened 


answered Mott, 
in 


voice, “Til die as it 

is! I’d rather have it over! I want 
a drink!” 

“Tf we sit here and wait for night, 


able to save 
Bronson, who 


we may be our lives,” said 
suffering intensely, 


not only from thirst, but also from his 


was 


recent exertions. He added, “ This is 
our only chance.” 

Mott regarded his partner in fury. 
Had he dared to face the mountains 


alone he would simply have slain Nick 
Bronson on the spot, snatched the can 
of water, and fled from the place, so 
desperate was his state of mind. But 
to lose himself as he had before and to 
perish alone—the thought nearly drove 
the man insane. 

“ We'll never get out! 
out!” he said. 

Bronson 


We'll never get 


made no answer. Idly he 
fingered the rock of the ledge in the 
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shade of which he was sitting. 
rotten quartz. 


It was 
A piece came away it 
his hand. He looked at it dully. Then 
he held it up for Mott to faint 
grim smile upon his lips. 

“The stuff is rich,” he said. 
found the ‘ Lost Gold’ ledge.” 

For a moment Mott regarded the glit- 
tering particles of yellow metal sprin 
kled through then again h« 
cursed. He cursed the gold, the moun 
tains, the world. He cursed himself and 
he cursed his partner, but he dared not 
curse his God. The heat, the 
appalling region, the merciless hills 
cast and awe upon his helpless 
being. He shivered at the thought of a 
God whose wrath could have 
this stricken place. 

“ Gold!” he eried., “Gold! gold! 
—when all I want is water!” 


see, a 


> We've 


the dr S88, 


fearful 


fear 
touched 


gold! 
“T'll give you a sip,” said Bronson; 
“then, Larry, for Heaven’s sake sit down 
and be quiet- -or you'll 
make a try to-night.” 

“A sip!” answered Mott. “A sip!” 

Yet he took it, and flung himself down 
on the earth. 

For an hour they lay there, beholding 


never live to 


the slender margin of shade diminish 
as the sun climbed nearer and nearer 
to meridian. By then the radiation 


from the rocks and sand was overpower- 
ing. The visible atmosphere rose in a 
dizzying dance. Madness was certainly 
coming with this inactivity. To forg 
ahead was to hasten towards the open 
arms of death; to wait was only to in- 
vite an end more lingering. 

“We'll have no shade in fifteen min 
utes more,” said Bronson, finally. “ We 
can’t stay here.” 

“Come on!” eried Mott, in his thick 
ened utterance. “Come 
started to his feet. 

“We can’t go—far,” replied his part 
ner. 


on!” and he 


“Come on! What 
demanded Mott. 
“Larry,” answered Bronson, “there is 
one slim chance—for you—or me. W: 
can’t live it out till night sitting still, 
and we can’t both make it back to decent 
water. We tackled this game as pards 
let’s look it in the face as partners still.” 
Mott said, “ Well?” 


Bronson looked at him with boyish 


else can we do?” 





THEY 


WRESTLED BY 


THE 














POISONOUS SPRING 
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his 
water enough one, if it’s carefully 
used,” he “And it’s better 
should be saved than both should croak. 
Draw with Larry, to 
which one of us the 
strikes out 


affection in eyes, 


“There may be 


for 
said. one 
straws me, 
takes 
for home.” 

Mott regarded him wildly for a second, 
then cunning altered the look in his 
eyes, A vision of Goldenville arose be- 
his mind—Goldenville 

Goldenville and Agnes !—Goldenville 
and life! But a sudden fear of getting 
lost shattered all of his dream. 

“Tf I won—I couldn’t find the way,” 
he answered, hoarsely. 


scec 


can and 


fore and water! 


it out so you can’t go 


“What do 


“1 can point 
wrong,” replied his partner. 
you say ¢” 
heart 
can of water! 


Larry’s 
That 
driving him erazy. 

“All right,” he 
straws, 


madly. 
heat 


pumping 


And the 


was 


was 


“Tn 
The long one wins.” 

In excitement he turned his back, and 
elaborately selecting and arranging two 
brittle twigs from a stunted shrub, he 
held them in his fists as he turned to face 
his companion. 

Bronson was pale, but Mott was paler. 

“There is nothing better we can do, 
is there, Larry?” said Nick. 

“No,” muttered Mott. “ And there’s 
no going back on the game. It’s your 
suggestion and what you want?” 

“It’s all there is,” replied his friend. 

For a moment the two men faced each 
other in Mott held forth his 
hands, each with a bit of the slender gray 
“ straw ” protruding above his fingers. 

“Take either one,” he said, raucously. 

Bronson laid his hand on Larry’s arm 

the left. 

= This one,” 


said, hold the 


silence. 


was all he said. 

Mott held his partner’s gaze with his 
feverish while he craftily broke 
his hand by- the 


eyes, 
Bronson’s straw in 
slightest pressure. 

“Take it,” he muttered. 

Bronson drew it forth. Broken short 
off, it was barely an inch in length. 

“There is the other,” said Larry, and 
as Bronson’s gaze was swinging to the 
second twig, over two inches in length, 
Mott quickly dropped the bit retained in 
the hand from which his partner had 
taken his fate. 
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A pal r cast spre ad for a moment or 
Bronson’s countenance. “ It’s all 
Larry,” he said. “I’m glad you won.” 

He took the precious canteen from hi 


right 


shoulder and gave it over to his partner 
Then lucidly and briefly he explained 
the path that Mott was to travel to win 
his way from the Death-trap Range. 

“Don’t drink the water too fast, old 
man,” he instructed. “Just plod ahead 
and only sip it when you feel you ab 
solutely must. It ought to last you 
through, but you’d better start at one 
He held out 
for a farewell shake. 

“ What—are you going to do?” 
mered Mott, thickly. 

“T’ll take it—the 
Bronson, smiling faintly. 


So-long.” his hand 


stam 
best I ean,” said 
“Tf the worst 
know the way to the poison 
hole. Don’t waste your tim« 
and, Larry, don’t drink up the 
too fast.” 

Mott felt nothing for the moment sav: 
the weight of that small canteen of wate: 
on the strap. Goldenville and Agnes 
Goldenville and life! cried his fevered 
brain. He gripped the outstretched hand 
of his partner, but he did not look him 
in the eyes. 

“So-long,” he said, and he started 
away across the blistering path of rock 
and gravel. 

At the brow of the hill, the descent of 
which would forever hide his partne: 
from his gaze, Mott came to a halt and 
turned about. 

Back there through the 
waves of heat, standing alone by 
ledge of gold, was 
unflinchingly. 
waved good-by. 

How terribly alone he seemed! How 
horribly hot was all that furnace of moun 
tains about him! He had no water! 
Larry’s thought was shrieking—he had 
no water! 

Something suddenly snapped in Larry’s 
bosom. Something was flooding his be- 
ing. Boyhood memories, chummings 
and affections, and manhood’s thoughts 
of Bronson’s tenderness and sacrifice of 
self, surged in upon his heart 
whelmingly. He stood revealed to him- 
self in all his perfidy, all his selfishness, 
all his shame. And the tie of partner- 
ship refused to sever. 


comes | 
( 10 on, 


water 


shimmering 
the 
watching 
his hand and 


Bronson, 
He raised 


over- 





“Oh, Nick | 


out, 


can't | 
hoarsely, in 


ean tl? hi 
cried sudden 


and dizzily 


anguish, 
back he came, the 
precious canteen stripped off and held 
before him in “7 
self-accusation, as he 
cheated! | cheated! 


rubbing, 


his hands. ean’t!” 
he repeated, in 
an. “Nick, I 
[ cheated !” 

Despite the somewhat wild revulsion 
if feeling upon him, Mott could confess 
o nothing but. the 
had robbed his partner of 
vater, Ile could not 


reache ries, A 


Bronson’s 


which he 
the can of 


trickery by 


former 
to hold 


yearning 


reveal his 
bovish cagrerness 
affections, a for 
hated, 
hunned, mistrusted, here in this terrible 
lace, put an absolutely unbreakable seal 
upon his lips. He could only think of 
God 


rede m 


friendship, a dread of being 


strange semi-prayer that 
vive him a 


might 
himself 
before the hour should pass forever. 
In the all that he told he seathed him 
self without merey. He begged his part 
take the water and to go—to 
leave him there to the fate he had earned. 
He was shaken by sobs that were parched 


chance to 


ner to 


to distressing dry ness, 

It was almost more than Bronson could 
endure. He could 
and 


take the can of 
himself. His affection 
or Larry had increased a thousandfold 
n the stress of the moment. 

" said he 


not 
water 


{ 


save 


Larry,” “ Larry—come on, 


old man. 
one last 


Let’s stick together and make 
try at least.” He held forth 
his hand, and Mott took it eagerly. 

“Nick,” he said, in his 
“Tm not worth 
follow—that’s all. If I drop 
You could save yourself, I 
know—if it weren’t for me.” 

The sky quivering wheresoever 
their blearing gaze could turn. A mil- 
lion specks of mica blazed from the rocks 
and gravel—microcosms of the glaring 
sun. Exhausted before they started, 
and suffering extremely from thirst, the 
partners nevertheless toiled slowly up the 
hill before them, the hot canteen with 
its meagre supply of heated water 
brought soon into requisition, despite the 
conserving fanaticism 
the mind of either man. 

They dragged themselves across a bar- 
ren ridge, down through a glowing de- 


thickened 
utterance, trying to 
i) 


vo on. 


save, 


was 


now aflame in 
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j 


pression, aba then 


shallow 


fairly 


along a chan- 


\t a whe re the “air see med 


hurtling 


with sun-blaze, flung from granite to 


right and left. 


drink or 
Bronson, 


* Larry tuke ai decent 


you'r rolng to drop,” said 

at last, speaking with obvious difficulty. 
Fake it all. It but—lit 

tle differences 
Mott refused 
the better,” he 


ful 


ean't make 
now.” 
the can. “Sooner I go 
answered, with a dread 
honest smile on his swollen 
his hand, 
“ Shade,” he 
A huge, projecting shelf of rock hung 
so far outward the side-hill that 
could attack 
beneath its bulk. 


staggered, 


but an 
lips. 


Raising however, he 


pointed, said, 
from 
even the noonday 
the patch of shade 
Towards this the 
It was somewhat up the 
and the 


sun not 


two men 
slope, however, 

Before they 
could make the refuge, Bronson abruptly 


way Was steep. 
sank to the earth, unconscious, 

It was almost a crazed sort of joy with 
which Larry Mott poured the 
maining half-cup of water 
throat. 


last 
down 


re- 
his 
Bronson was partially 
Mott supported his weight and 
urged him again to his feet. In a frenzy 
of superhuman effort the two reeled 
drunkenly up the acelivity and reached 
the shelter of the ledge. 
Mott collapsed at onee. 
out a 


partner’s 
revived. 


He fell with- 
sank into 
him in the sand. 
From the opposite slope the irradiating 
heat came dizzily across. 


and Bronson 


beside 


sound, 
helplessness 


The sky was 
like a monstrous cover that shut the sun 
and the two men into the furnace of 
the mountains together. 

Bronson, finally responding a little to 
the cooler breath of the shaded cliff of 
rock, was presently aware that Mott was 
gone in a stupor from which he might 
never recover. Heedless of his partner 
now, heedless of the end which he felt 
to be upon him, closed 
his eyes, his thought a vagary of golden 
heat and fury. 

How long a semi-dreaming condition 
was upon him he could not have known. 
He was conscious at last of a 
impatience that life could cling to a 
dried-out, suffering body so ‘stubbornly. 
Then he was dully aware that something 
was prodding his brain to activity. 

It was sound. 


close Jronson 


certain 
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From somewhere out of the awful heat 
and desolation came a faint, elusive note 
of whistling—a single note, repeated in 
a quick staccato manner. 

For a moment the man felt his pulses 
quicken. Then he smiled in a grim, 
sardonic manner. It was nothing but 
the torture of a dream. 

But the sound came once again, and 
with crazy leaping of his blood in his 
veins the man knew the call of the 
mountain-quail! 

Had a patter of rain been sounding 
on the earth he could searcely have felt 
a more intense excitement. 

Quail!—in such a place as this! The 
brown little travellers—here!—and their 
tongues so wet they could whistle! 

It was noon—the hour when quail 
come down to drink. They must have 
knowledge of a spring! 

With a chill of nervous excitement 
shivering through his being, Bronson 
rose to his feet and started from the 
shade, his senses all on edge to catch 
that faint, sweet sound of calling. 

It came onee more, from down the 
ravine below the cliff. Cautiously, si- 
lently, the man stole out upon the heat- 
ed sand and rocks and began to descend 
the canyon. 

In its merciless glare the sun beat 
down upon him. Famishing before he 
left the shelter, he was presently ready 
to fall again for want of water. His 
He fell repeatedly, 
but staggered on. The sound of the 
quail ealling ceased. His desperation 
then was boundless. He puckered his 
lips in an effort to imitate the call. Not 
a sound eould he make. Again he 
dropped to the earth. Crawling on 
hands and knees over blistering gravel 


strength was gone. 


and fragments of granite, he summoned 

all the foree of will remaining in his 

body to make one sound of whistling. 
Three—four notes, in the clear stac- 


eato of the quail-call, came from his lips. 
From over a rise of earth and rock 
a brown little pilgrim made reply. 
A mighty hope leaped in the breast 


of the man. He stumbled to his feet 
onee more in the strength of a heaven- 
sent impulse, and reeling, toiling upward, 
came presently in sight of a spot of green, 
where a dwarfed and drying willow reared 
its leaves above the bed of the gulch. 


Bronson could have cried, had the 
moisture remained in his body. Bruised 
from falling, blinded by the shimmer of 
the air, he plunged insanely towards the 
willow, startling half a dozen of the 
quail from cover as he stumbled through 
the stunted brush and fell face down 
wards on the earth. 

Like a madman he crept to the willow, 
wildly searching the sand for a trickle 
of water. 

Above the willow there was nothing. 
Below, the gravel burned with heat. Be 
neath the pitiful growth there was just 
an ooze of moisture, where a bird might 
catch up a crystal drop, but the jealous 
eun and sand were drinking here with 
rivalry insatiate. 

Bronson thrust his face in the damp 
ened earth and drew in a breath. It 
was moist—it was sweeter than wine! 

With his fingers he dug in the gravel, 
unearthing a root of the willow. For 
a moment the hollow in the sand almost 
filled, but the gravel absorbed the water, 
even as the man’s parched lips descended 
for a drink. He dug again madly, but 
the heat was already in his shallow well, 
and the trickle disappeared. 

“Tf it only were shaded!” said the 
man, in despair. 

In the frenzy of strength that hope was 
inspiring in his breast, he tore up 
stunted brush and bent down the willow 
to form a crude, inadequate tent, as it 
were, above the dampened spot. 

Time after time he thrust his face in 
the scooped-out hole and got at least a 
breath that did not seorch his swollen 
lips. But the shade he had formed could 
not, it seemed, woo back the ooze of 
water. With returning strength he 
toiled to make the shelter more complete. 

“To-night the water will drip,” h 
told himself repeatedly. “ To-night 
to-night!” 

In the shade he created, the sand cooled 
off by the end of an hour. A single drop 
of water trembled forth from the end of 
an uneovered root and fell to the earth. 

With a ery of disappointment Bron 
son would have snatched it back, but 
it sank immediately. He placed his 
hot canteen beneath the root, however, 
and waited, 

A second drop came forth and fell 
within the can. A third and a fourth 
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were similarly caught, Like a mother- 
creature sitting there to brood and 
watch, Bronson remained beside the wil- 
low garnering those crystal drops, one 
by one, as they issued from the earth. 

It was over an hour more before he had 
enough to take to Larry, back there un- 
conscious in the shade. Bronson by then 
had recovered much of his strength. He 
hastened up the slope to the cliff, and 
had the joy of reviving his partner suf- 
ficiently to get him to his feet. Then 
together the two descended to the spring, 
where they lay upon the earth, alternate- 
ly wetting their lips from the slowly 
dripping root and breathing from the 
moisture of the sand. 

All afternoon the broiling sun and the 
hungering gravel fought with the men 
for the water. All afternoon the locusts 
droned, the air ascended in its awful 
dance, the desolation baked. 

But the shadows crept silently east- 
ward at last, and the twilight came as 
a sweetening presence to the world. In 
the night the rocks still radiated heat, 
but the air was cool, and the drop, drop, 
drop at the tiny spring increased. At 
twelve o’clock the stars were lending the 
majesty of their pageant to all the world 
of mountains. 

“The cans are full,” said Bronson. 
“We can make it out to safety by the 
morning.” 


They were two haggard, toil-worn men 
who limped down the trail to Goldenville 
at last, as one of those hot, dry days 
was coming to an end. Privation had 
chiselled its furrows on their faces; suf- 
fering still held them in its grip, yet a 
certain light of joy was burning in 
Bronson’s eyes, 

They were almost come to the mining- 
camp. The grind and puff and shriek 
of engines came on the air with a sweet- 
ness inconceivable. Man was there!— 
man whose tumult is the voice of life!— 
man whose symbol is a home! 

And yet Larry Mott felt his heart 
grow ill, even as some little sound of 
joy eseaped the lips of his partner. He 
had toiled and endured and _ sacrificed 
unremittingly, day after day, to atone a 


little for the wrongs he had done, an 
peaks of anguish he had climbed without 
complaint; yet now before him loomed 
the steepest, hardest, most forbidding 
peak of all—the struggle with himself. 

“ Nick,” he said, hoarsely, as he paused 
in the trail,—* Nick—there is something 
I feel I've got to tell. You’ve fetched 
me home—you’ve saved my life—you’v 
been a partner all the time—but you 
may not want to shake my hand—not 
ever again—when I tell you what I did.” 

“Why, Larry, what’s the 
Bronson answered. 


matter ?” 
“If you mean about 
the day we drew straws for the water- 

“ No—I don’t mean that,” said Mott, 
interrupting. “It was worse than that. 
I lied to you, Nick, before we 
off. I lied about Agnes. 


I was jealous 


started 
She loves you. 
everything low 
I hoped you would go to 
the Death-trap hills, and when we wer 
there at the cliff I killed the burro and 
ran off the water in the keg, and tried 
to get out of the mountains and leave 
you there to die. 1 did it all for a crazy 
love. I love her now! I can’t help loving 
her, Nick, with all my wretched heart; 
but—God knows I love my partner! 
1 had to tell you—now that we ar 
home — but you’ll never want to see my 
face again!” 

He leaned against a granite boulder 
that lay beside the road, and hiding his 
face in the curve of his arm, was sha- 
ken convulsively. 

Bronson looked at him strangely as 
the meaning of the bald confession slow], 
worked through his brain. Then he 
presently came and laid his hand on 
Larry’s shoulder. 

“We're pards,” he said; “don’t forget 
that, Larry—don’t. We're better friends 
than ever. I might have done the san 
myself. It’s over now. Come on, shak: 
hands, and begin to forget. It’s past, 
old man, like that day in the hills—that 
awful day when we found the ‘ Lost 
Gold’ ledge.” 

And after a time, when they had 
started again for the camp, poor Mott 
took heart to speak. 

“Please don’t tell it to Agnes,” he said. 
“T hope she’ll some day let me be a friend.” 


crazy 
und sneaking. 
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BY ¢. W. 


but it is not an easy matter to make 

sure where that beginning logically 
lies. Where would the writer begin who 
was proposing to write a treatise on all 
things? Should he not make a start with 
psychology or with the physiology of sen- 
sation, so that he might determine the 
nature and validity of his knowledge? 
Surely he would need first to discuss 
the doctrine of innate ideas, quoting his 
Kant and his Locke, and having decided 
which to aeeept, he might then proceed 
to build thereon. Or he might argue that 
he consisted, like all other living things, 
essentially of cells, and he might regard 
the living cell as the logical starting- 
Or, again, he might well think it 
necessary to begin with an ethical ques- 
tion, attempting to set forth the reasons 
which justified his writing, or with a 
tcleologieal, outlining the ends which 
he held in view. 

While recognizing the claims of all 
these initial themes, the present writer 
would ask leave to beg a host of questions 
concerning them—notably as to the epi- 
stemological, which demands that he de- 
fine the origin and value of his sup- 
posed “knowledge ”—and would begin 
with a topie not yet mentioned, yet also 
competing for priority in this hypo- 
thetical treatise upon all time and all 
existence. This topic is the nebular 
origin of the solar system, which is now 
established as a corner-stone in the edifice 
of seientifie truth, but which he must 
introduce with a few sentences defining 
the axioms—in the Euclidean sense— 
which he desires to assume. 

Briefly, then, I want to assume—with- 
out seeking for proofs at this time—that 
the Cosmos consists of two entities, called 
matter and energy. The page before you 
is an example of the one, and the heat 
which is being developed in your brain 
as a result of reading it is an example 
of the other. As far as science knows, 
Vou. CVITI.—No. 648-115 


[’ is well to begin at the beginning, 


point. 


Whence and Whithere 
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everything that is comes under one or 
other of these categories. It is highly 
probable that the latest work on physics 
is no blind guide in pointing to the 
conclusion that matter is, so to speak, 
only a concentrated manifestation of 
energy, so that the Cosmos may veritably 
be reduced to that which the great minds 
of all ages have thought it—an absolute 
monism, one and indivisible. But for 
convenience we shall long continue to 
speak of matter and energy as the two 
entities that constitute the sum of things. 

I have not forgotten the no longer hy- 
pothetical ether, of which we must con- 
ceive as a tenuous form of matter. 
Now we have agreed that it is well to 
begin at the beginning, the mind of 
man—the “ecause-seeking animal ’”- 
naturally turns to the question, 
“Whence?” I shall attempt no answer 
to this: it is one of the questions that 
I ask leave at this time to beg. 

Let us take it that matter and en- 
ergy do exist, and merely predicate one 
series of facts about them. These may 
be indicated in the terms Conserva- 
tion of Matter and Conservation of 
Energy: universally accepted propositions 
which assert that matter and energy are 
eternal, indestructible, and uncreatable. 
The matter in the ink on this sheet 
and the energy combined with it (since, 
for instance, the page has a certain tem- 
perature and therefore contains a certain 
amount of heat energy) have existed 
from the beginning—if beginning there 
was,—will continue to exist, as we be- 
lieve, forever, are indestructible by any 
conceivable combination of forces in all 
the universe, and cannot be increased 
by any power whatever. In other words, 
the sum of matter and energy in the 
universe is a constant quantity. If you 
will not mistake my meaning, I will add, 
a finite quantity; for, though the uni- 
verse be infinite, we conceive of it as 
consisting of a total which is finite in 





the sense that it suffers of no addition 
or Increment. 

Granted these premises, it is the pur- 
pose of this 


ion or 


trace the evolu- 
the history of the matter and 
energy, now disposed as they are in the 


essay to 


solar system, from the earliest stage 
that we are entitled to assume. This, 
then, constitutes my attempt to begin 


at the beginning. 

Let us conceive, then, of an immense 
cloud or nebula, situate at some point in 
infinite space certainly far removed from 
the present position of the solar system— 
a position which is changing at the rate 
of twelve miles a second as you read. 
And before you are willing to follow the 
argument, you will stop and ask where 
this nebula from; for you have 
grasped the laws of Conserva- 
tion; you know that the nebula did not 
spring into existence out of nothing, and 
you very properly decline to 


came 
already 


continue 
until this most legitimate question is an- 
swered. You repeat that most ancient 
maxim of Tonian “Ex nihilo 
nihil fit” —an axiom which is a proven 
truth to-day- 
1 wet this 
ulibly. 


science, 


and demand to know where 
nebula of which I talk so 
Will you wait until the sequel? 
for the last chapter in the history of the 
solar system in the history of that 
nebula—will be the same as the first: 
wherein will be seen the rhythm of the 
universe and will be. exemplified the 
truth that there is no new thing under 
the sun, 

The thesis, then, which now 
believes itself to have established is that 
by the working of the forces inherent in 
this nebula—forces which act according 
to laws immutable, then as now—it has 
been resolved essentially by a process of 
contraction into a central or parent mass 
which we call the sun, and into a number 
of subordinate bodies called planets and 
satellites. To these must probably be 
added those comets which have not been 
imprisoned within the solar system by 
the force of gravitation, but which have 
originated within it, and also the mete- 
orie particles, such as the Leonids, which 
occur in myriads in the interplanetary 
spaces. Astronomy having brought the 
evolution of the nebula thus far, other 
branches of science take up the tale and 
declare that the continued action of 


acience 
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these same forces has resulted—to 
the most instant case—in the forma 
of the earth’s crust, and in that “ 
putrescence of the dust ”—to use § 
venson’s phrase—which we eali | 
matter, and which has now contin 
the evolutionary advance so far as to 
sult in the existence of man. Hen 
believe that Newton, Shakespeare, 
Beethoven were potential in that nel 
as were Kant and Laplace, whose dest 
it was to advance and establish the : 
ular theory of their own and our origi 
This is no less than a_ stupend 
theory, but its basis is mathematical ; 
therefore essentially 
must attempt 
ble language. 


\ 


irrefragable. \\ 
to outline it in intel! 


Given a nebula or gaseous cloud of 
shape whatever; given, indeed, a ne! 
whose particles are moving in a condit 
of absolute chagsyobviously without or 
and apparently ,.withaut law; given, 
other words, what,i¢ fprobably the in 
stage of all nebule—it is demonstr 
by the infallible processes of mathema' 
acting upon the basis provided by 
law of gravitation, that it must 
evitably assume a spiral shape. Th 
of the “Conservation of Momentu 
which enables the mathematician to | 
cast the history of any two or | 
particles moving in any directions, 
constituting a system not subjected 
any external influences, is the founda! 
of this assertion that any nebula : 
become spiral. This spiral form is 
sential in the production of a st 
system such as the Pleiades or a »s 
system such as ours. It therefore 
hooves us to look for a moment at 
spiral nebulw, as constituting the n 
important link in the chain of events 

The astronomers of this particu! 
planet are acquainted with some hun 
dred and twenty thousand nebul, 
which about one-half are spiral in form 
This large proportion of the whol 
sufficient to exclude chance in their { 
mation, and to. suggest that there m 
be an inevitability in their developme:'t. 
We are entitled to say that the sp 
nebula constitute, next to the fixed stars, 
the most important and characteristic 
series of objects in the heavens. he 
first to be discovered was the great nebula 
in Andromeda, which is still the largest 
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WHENCE 


hat is known. It was first seen by Lord 
Rosse, and was one of the earliest of his 
rewards for constructing his great tele- 
cope. The French criticism passed at 
the time was that the astronomer had 
nistaken a spiral seratch, such as might 
easily be produced in cleaning one of the 
lenses of a telescope, for a celestial ob- 
‘ect! This, however, was no more than 
ngenious. We now know that the spiral 
nebule constitute the second stage in 
the evolution of a system, those which 
one may for convenience style the 
“chaotic nebule ” being the first. 

The transition is not difficult of com- 
prehension. The countless gaseous par- 
ticles of which the chaotie nebula is 
composed are subject to their mutual 
gravitational influence. The nebula 
therefore shrinks. (Our sun—the cen- 
ral mass of the original solar nebula— 
s shrinking at this wour, at the rate of 
about sixteen inches each vear, and has 
thereby produced ‘ue heat and light 
vhich enabled me to write, you to read, 
and the plant from whieh this paper is 
made to grow.) <As the solar nebula, 
vhich onee extended as far as the orbit 
if Neptune, began to shrink, the atoms 

hich composed it tended, in accordance 

th the law of Conservation of Mo- 
mentum, to arrange themselves in a 
number of planes, of which one was 
the most frequented, and was called the 
principal plane. 

When we learn the origin of the 
nebula we shall know what conditions 
determine the presence and position of 
the principal plane. But “the great ages 
onward roll,” and the influence of gravi- 
tation causes the atoms in these various 
planes to attract one another, so that 
ultimately the whole substance of the 
nebula is disposed in one plane, which 
is, approximately of course, the prin- 
cipal plane already described. 

The chaos has now been resolved into 

flat object, nearly all the atoms of 
which are now revolving in the same 
direction—as do the planets and satellites 
of the solar system—around their com- 
mon centre of gravity, which in our case 
is now represented by the sun. But 
there is another most important differ- 
ence between the chaotic or primitive 
nebula and the flattened spiral nebula 
to which it has yielded. 





AND WHITHER? 
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Time was when we thought it prob- 
able that a nebula was merely a star- 
cluster, too distant for terrestrial tele- 
scopes to resolve it into its constituent 
stars. No advance in the construction 
of telescopes could ever have answered 
this objection ; but a new astronomy arose, 
which left the telescope with its limita- 
tions and wielded a new instrument, the 
spectroscope. In its simplest form this 
is simply a prism, which spreads out a 
beam of white light into its components, 
the colors of the spectrum. This was 
the famous experiment in which New- 
ton proved the nature of 
white light. 

Now the gives differ- 
ent results according as it is placed 
in the path of light from a glowing gas 
or light from a solid body. The spec- 
trum of sunlight is continuous, consist- 
ing of bands of colors which shade off 
into one another. The spectrum of a true 
gas, on the other hand, consists of a 
series of bright lines separated by dark 
intervals, and is known as a discontinuous 
spectrum. It was shown by Sir William 
Huggins that the spectrum of a young 
or chaotic nebula is  diseontinuous, 
which is a proof that these nebulew are 
not distant star-clusters, but are what 
they appear to be, clouds of gas—often 
many times greater in extent than the 
diameter of the solar system, But Hug 
gins applied his spectroscope to the light 
from a spiral nebula, with the most sig- 
nificant result that its spectrum was 
found to be continuous. The denser 
patches in the spiral nebule therefore 
indicate places where the nebula is be- 
ginning to solidify, where planets are 
beginning to be formed, I say planets, 
taking the solar system as a type, but 
we must remember that the nebula from 
which our system is formed was com- 
paratively a small one. 

The most magnificent nebula in the 
heavens is that in Orion, its place 
being indicated by the “star” —as 
it appears to the naked eye — which 
is the middle one of the three that 
form the sword-handle of the mighty 
huntsman. This superb object really 
consists of six stars enmeshed in and 
surrounded by a great nebula, which has 
thus already given birth to six suns. 

The Pleiades, which photographic as- 


composite 


spectroscope 





tronomy has resolved into a group of 
some fifty thousand stars, were probably 
formed in a similar manner from some 
nebula of ultra-Titanic proportions. 

We learn, therefore, that a spiral nebula 
is formed of more or less solid bodies— 
destined to become suns or planets—sur- 
rounded by a rarer gas, which ultimately 
attaches itself to them, so that there is 
produced a system of revolving bodies 
separated by empty space. This is the 
present state of our own system. But 
is it finalfé In an ironical passage 
Carlyle assures us that “to many a 
Royal Society the creation of a world 
is little more mysterious than the cook- 
ing of a dumpling,” and that “ La- 
grange, it is well known, has proved that 
the planetary system, on this scheme, 
will last forever.” The “scheme” is the 
theory of gravitation, by which, and by 
which alone, as Carlyle goes on to say, 
Laplace guesses that the planetary sys- 
tem was made. But Lagrange had not 
taken all the factors into consideration. 
It is a deduction from the law of gravi- 
tation that the planetary system will not 
endure forever. 

Charles Darwin was a champion of the 
theory of evolution in the realm of 
biology, and Darwin, his son, 
has greatly added to our knowledge of 
evolution in the realm of astronomy. 
By a study of the tides he has forecast 
the future of the solar system. Even at 
this hour the tides are acting as a brake 
upon our earth as she rotates, and are 
lengthening the day by about twenty- 
two seconds in each century. The tides 
are at present mainly produced, we know, 
by the gravitational action of the moon. 
The moon herself was probably formed 
by the breaking loose of the matter roll- 
ing upon the earth some fifty million 
years ago when her surface was molten. 
The Atlantic and Pacific oceans probably 
mark the scars left by the two masses 


George 


which ultimately joined to form the 
moon. Now the present effect of the tides 


is so to alter the relative lengths of the 
month and the day that the moon and 
the earth will eventually rotate together 
just as if a solid bar ran between them. 
There will then be no moon-raised tides 
upon the earth. 

But—ignoring the influence of the oth- 
er planets—the earth will raise tides upon 
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the sun, just as Jupiter certainly d 
now. These solar tides act as a br: 
upon his rotation just as the terrest: 
tides act upon the rotation of the ear 
From these alterations in rate of 

tation serious consequences will foll: 
The law of the Conservation of Mom: 
tum states that a certain amount of wh 
the mathematician, in an unfortuna 
phrase, calls “moment of momentum ” 
is present in our system. Not one par- 
ticle of that finite quantity can be k 
by the solar system as a whole. Th 
alterations now occurring in the dist) 
bution of this total in the solar syst 
have led Professor George Darwin 
predict that the moon will ultimately 1 
turn to the earth which gave her sudd 
birth so many ages before; and it maj 
further be prophesied that the planets 
and their satellites must ultimately 
yield to the gravitational influence of our 
dying sun and must return to the bosom 
of their parent. We must conceive of 
the solar system of to-day, then, as gath- 
ered into one central mass, closely ag- 
gregated around that point which, from 
the beginning, has constituted its centr 
of gravity. And what will be the stat 
of this shrunken object? It will be a 
dark star, a dead sun. There a 
myriads such in the heavens. Sir Rol 
ert Ball has said that to count all t! 
bright stars that we can see and sa) 
“these are all there are,” would be lik 
counting the red-hot horseshoes in En; 
land and saying “this is the total num- 


ber.” This dark to-be will therefore b 
just such another as millions more. 
There will be no life upon it. We can- 


not conceive the terror of its cold, for 
the nebula has been dissipating en- 
ergy, in the form of light and _ heat, 
into the chilly depths of intersiderea! 
space ever since the first hour of 
longeval shrinkage. 

What is the destiny of this dead su 
amongst whose constituent atoms, r 
member, will be those in the printer’s ink 
before your eyes and those in the eyes 
themselves? Are they forever—“ stab! 
in desolation,” as Stevenson has it—to 
be borne onwards through infinite space! 
No; this shrivelled globe, the common 
tomb of Sun and Earth and Mars and of 
the bodies of the great that once breathed 
thereon, may live again. Give it but the 
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embrace of such another 
yager and in a moment a new nebula 
ill be born. The force of their im- 
act will suffice to evaporate their sub- 
tance into another cloud which will re- 
eat the history of the old. The path 
the two dead suns will determine the 
osition of the “ principal plane ” which 
|| form the ground-plan of the new 
vstem. A new system, I say, new in 
, alien in place, yet in part com- 
sed of the same imperishable substance 
the old. 
You asked me whence I derived the 
ebula which I proposed to consider ¢ 
1 I replied that its last stage would 
ndieate its first. We believe that the 
bula from which the solar system is 
rmed was itself derived from the im- 
t of two or more bodies, each of which 
well have been the dark epitome and 
nsummation of a system such as ours. 
We hear much of waves and vibra- 
is nowadays. From the formation 
one nebula to its pheenixlike end in 
e formation of another is surely the 
ive-length of the Great Vibration. Do 
want a great measure of Time—an 
is magnus? Surely this, the epoch 
etween two nebule, might be taken as 
Unit wherewith faintly and with un- 
tterable unsuccess to measure Eternity. 
The rhythm of Universal History, the 
trides of the Eternal, are from nebula 
nebula. 
And we?—ephemeral dwellers on the 
vomed satellite of a dying sun; we, to 
vhom a scroll so sempiternal has been 


unfolded,—how does it all strike us, as 


from our standpoint between two nebule 
e survey the Cosmos of which we are, 
f an ephemeral, yet an inalienable part? 
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For our bodily substance has a past how 
long and glorious, a future how fraught 


The atoms in the tear 
wherewith your winking eyelid has just 
now—for its benefit—moistened your 
eyeball, where were they when the solar 
nebula reached out as far as Neptune? 
Or can you figure them borne on some 
precedent world and scattered in affright 
when it collided with another? Or can 
you trace them farther back still in an 
illimitable past, or forward to an il- 
limitable future? They may have mois- 
tened the eyes of a greater than Shake- 
speare in the course of the history of the 
last nebula but one, or, gathered into 
overflowing tears, they may express the 
agony of sorrow or the ecstasy of joy in 
some heart like yours that may beat in 
the course of Cosmic evolution some ten 
or a billion nebule hence, after a few 
more unconsidered paces in the path of 
the universe. 

It seems to me that the fact of the 
Conservation of Matter, teaching us 
that there shall never be one lost atom, 
nor ever has been—considered with 
the nebular theory which teaches us 
afresh and with the authoritative voice 
of mathematical science the lesson of 
Heraclitus and Herbert Spencer, that the 
Cosmos pursues an eternal succession of 
cyclical changes,—reveals to the imagina- 
tion a vista of sheer sublimity. My pen 
can but adumbrate it, yet surely the 
reader, accepting the simple statement of 
matter and energy, eternally indestruc- 
tible, eternally pursuing this cyclic 
course, and ever and again giving rise 
to sentient and reasoning creatures such 
as himself, may agree with me that here 
is an Epie indeed. 


with possibility. 


Experience 


BY W. D. 


HOWELLS 


HE first time, when at night I went about 
Locking the doors and windows everywhere, 


After she died, I seemed to lock her out 
In the starred silence and the homeless air, 
And leave her waiting in her gentle way 
All through the night, till the disconsolate day, 
Upon the threshold, while we slept, awake: 


Such things the heart can bear and yet not break. 
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BY ROBERT 


I 
vi ND of course what 
A own,” continued 
tiently. “No man 
question that, I suppose ?” 
For a moment there was silence in the 
cross - roads store; then a lank, mud- 
splashed native arose from behind the 
stove, shoving his scarred hands deep into 
the ragged pockets of his trousers. 
“Young man,” he said, harshly, 
“there’s a few things you can’t buy; 
you may think you can buy ’em—you 
may pay for ’em, too—but they can’t 
be bought an’ sold. You thought you 
bought Grier’s tract; you thought you 
bought a lot o’ deer an’ birds an’ fish, 
several thousand acres in timber, and a 
dozen lakes. An’ you paid for ’em, too. 


I buy is my 
Burleson, pa- 
here will 


But, sonny, you was took in; you paid 


for ’em, but you didn’t buy ’em, because 
Grier couldn’t sell God’s free critters. 
He fooled ye that time.” 

“Ts that the way you regard it, San- 
try?” asked Burleson. “Is that the way 
these people regard private property ?” 

“T guess it is,” replied the ragged man, 
resuming his seat on the flour-barrel. 
“T cal’late the Lord A’mighty fashioned 
His wild critters f’r to peramble round 
about, offerin’ a fair mark an’ no favor 
to them that’s smart enough to git ’em 
with buck, bird-shot, or bullet. Live 
wild critters ain’t for sale; they never 
was made to buy an’ sell. The spryest 
gits ’em;—an’ that’s all about it, I guess, 
Mister Burleson.” 

A hard-faced young man leaning 
against the counter added significantly: 
“We talked some to Grier, an’ he sold 
out. He come here, too, just like you.” 

The covert menace set two spots of 
color deepening in young Burleson’s 
lean cheeks; but he answered calmly: 

“What a man believes to be his own 
he seldom abandons from fear of threats.” 

“ That’s kinder like our case,” observed 
old man Santry, chewing vigorously. 


W. CHAMBERS 

Another man leaned over and whispere:| 
to a neighbor, who turned a grim eye on 
Burleson without replying. 

As for Burleson and his argument, a 
vicious circle had been completed, and 
there was little chance of an understand 
ing; he saw that plainly, but loath to 
admit it, turned toward old man Santry 
once more. 

“Tf what has been common rumor is 
true,” he said, “Mr. Grier, from whom 
I bought the Spirit Lake tract, was roug) 
in defending what he believed to be his 
own. I want to be decent; I desire to 
preserve the game and the timber, but 
not at the expense of human suffering. 
You know better than I do what has been 
the history of Fox Cross-roads. Twenty 
five years ago your village was a large 
one; you had tanneries, lumber-mills, pa 
per-mills,—even a newspaper. To-day tl. 
timber is gone, and so has the town, ex 
cept for your homes—twenty houses, per 
haps. Your soil is sand and slate, fit 
only for a new forest; the entire country 
is useless for farming, and it is the nat 
ural home of pine and oak, of the deer 
and partridge.” 

He took one step nearer the silent circle 
around the stove. “I have offered to 
buy your rights; Grier hemmed you in on 
every side to force you out. I do not want 
to force you; I offer to buy your land at 
a fair appraisal. And your answer is 
to put a prohibitive price on the land.” 

“ Because,” observed old man Santry, 
“we've got you ketched. That’s business, 
TI guess.” 

Burleson flushed up. 
blackmail, Santry.” 

Another silence, then a man laughed: 
“Ts that what they cali it down to York, 
Mr. Burleson ?” 

“T think so.” 

“When a man wants to put up a sky- 
seraper an’ gits all but the key-lot, an’ 
if the owner of the key-lot holds out for 
his price, do they call it blackmail ?” 


“ Not business; 
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“ No,” said Burleson; “I think I spoke 
hastily.” 

Not a sound broke the stillness in the 
After a moment old man Santry 
pened his clasp-knife, leaned forward, 
ind shaved off a thin slice from the cheese 
» the counter. This he ate, faded eyes 
fixed on space. Men all around him re- 
laxed in their chairs, spat, recrossed their 

uddy boots, stretching and yawning. 
Plainly the conference had ended. 

“T am sorry,” said young Burleson; 
“] had hoped for a fair understanding.” 

Nobody answered. 

He tucked his riding-crop under one 
arm and stood watching them, buttoning 
his tan gloves. Then with the butt 
of his crop he rubbed a dry spot of mud 
from his leather puttees, freed the in- 
crusted spurs, and turned toward the 
oor, pausing there to look back. 

“T hate to leave it this way,” he said, 
mpulsively. “I want to live in peace 
with my neighbors. I mean to make no 
threats—but neither can I be moved by 
. . » Perhaps time will aid us to 
ome to a fair understanding; perhaps 
a better knowledge of one another. Al- 


tore, 


threats. 


though the shooting and fishing are re- 
trieted, my house is always open to my 


neighbors. You will be weleome when 
you come—” 

The silence was profound as he hesi- 
tated, standing there before them in the 
sunshine of the doorway—a lean, well- 
built, faultless figure, an unconscious 
challenge to poverty, a terrible offence to 
their every instinct—the living embodi- 
ment of all that they hated most in all 
the world. 

And so he went away with a brief 
“Good morning,” flung himself astride 
his horse, and cantered off, gathering 
bridle as he rode, sweeping at a gallop 
across the wooden bridge into the forest 
world beyond. 

The September woods were dry—dry 
enough to eatch fire. His troubled eyes 
swept the second growth as he drew 
bridle at a gate set in a fence eight feet 
high and entirely constructed of wire net 
interwoven with barbed wire, and heavily 
hedged with locust and buckthorn. 

He dismounted, unlocked the iron gate, 
led his horse through, refastened the gate, 
and walked on, his horse following as 
a trained dog follows at heel. 
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Through the still September sunshine 
ripened leaves drifted down through in- 
terlaced branches, and the whispering 
rustle of their fall filled the forest silence. 
The wood road, carpeted with brilliant 
leaves, wound through second growth, fol- 
lowing the edge of a dark, swift stream, 
then swept westward among the pines, 
where the cushion of brown needles 
deadened every step, and where there 
was no sound save the rustle of a flock 
of rose-tinted birds half buried in the 
feathery fronds of a white pine. Again 
the road curved eastward, skirting a cleft 
of slate rocks, through which the stream 
rushed with the sound of a wind-stirred 
woodland; and by this stream a man 
stood, loading a rusty fowling-piece. 

Young Burleson had retained Grier’s 
keepers, for obvious reasons; and already 
he knew them all by name. But this 
man was no keeper of his; and he walked 
straight up to him, bidding him a rath- 
er sharp good-morning, which was sul- 
lenly returned. 

Then Burleson told him as pleasantly 
as he could that the land was preserved, 
that he could not tolerate armed tres- 
passing, and that the keepers were 
charged to enforce the laws. 

“Tt is better,” he said, “to have a 
clear understanding at once. I think the 
law governing private property is clear- 
ly set forth on the signs along my bound- 
ary. This preserve is posted and pa- 
trolled; I have done all I could to guaran- 
tee public rights; I have not made any 
application to have the public road closed, 
and I am perfectly willing to keep it 
open for public convenience. But it is 
not right for anybody to carry a gun 
in these preserves; and if it continues 
I shall surely apply for permission to 
close the road.” 

“T guess you think you'll do a lot o’ 
things,” observed the man, stolidly. 

“T think I will,” returned Burleson, 
refusing to take offence at the insolence. 

The man tossed his gun to his shoul- 
der and slouched toward the boundary. 
Burleson watched him in silence until 
the fellow reached the netted wire fence, 
then he called out, 

“ There is a turnstile to the left.” 

But the native deliberately drew a 
hatchet from his belt, opened the wire 
netting with one heavy slash, and 





a . 





erawled through. Then wheeling in his 
tracks outside, he cursed Burleson and 
shook his gun at him, and finally slouch- 
ed off toward Fox Cross-roads, leaving 
the master of the forest a trifle white 
and quivering under the cutting curb 
of self-control. 

Presently his spasmodic grip on the 
riding-crop relaxed; he looked about him 
with a long, quiet breath, flicked a burr 
from his riding-breeches, and walked on, 
head lowered and jaw set. His horse fol- 
lowed at his heels. 

A mile beyond he met a keeper de- 
molishing a deadfall along the creek, and 
he summoned him with a good-humored 
greeting. 

“ Rolfe, we’re headed for trouble, but 
it must not come,—do you hear? I won’t 
have it if it can be avoided—and it must 
be avoided. These poor devils that Grier 
hemmed in and warned off with his shot- 
gun patrol are looking for that same sort 
of thing from me. Petty annoyances 
shall not drive me into violence; I’ve 
made it plain to every keeper, every 
forester, every man who takes wages 
from me. If I can stand insolence from 
men I am sorry for, my employees can 
and must. . . . Who was that man I met 
below here?” 

“ Abe Storm, sir.” 

“What was he doing—building dead- 
falls?” 

“Seven, sir. He had three muskrats 
and a mink when I caught him—” 

“ Rolfe, you go to Abe Storm and tell 
him I give him leave to take muskrat and 
mink along Spirit Creek, and that Pll 
allow him a quarter bounty on every 
unmarked pelt, and he may keep the 
pelts too.” i 

The keeper looked blankly at the mas- 
ter: “ Why-—-why, Mr. Burleson, he’s the 
dirtiest, meanest market hunter in the 
lot!” 

“You do as I say, Rolfe,” said the 
master, amiably. 

“ Yes, sir—but—” 

“Did you deliver my note to the fire- 
warden ?” 

“Yes, sir. The old man’s abed with 
miseries. He said he’d send his deputy 
at noon.” 

Burleson laid his gloved hand on his 
horse’s saddle, looking sharply at the 
keeper. 
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“They tell me that Mr. Elliott ha 
seen better fortune, Rolfe.” 

“Yes, sir. When the Cross-roads went 
to pot, he went too. He owned a piec 
o’ land that was no good only for th 
timber. He’s like the rest o’ them, | 
guess—only he had more to lose—an’ he 
lost it same as all o’ them.” 

Burleson drew out his watch, glanced 
at it, and then mounted. 

“Try to make a friend of Abe Storm,” 
he said; “that is my policy, and you al! 
know it. Help me to keep the peace, 
Rolfe. If I keep it, I don’t see how 
they’re going to break it.” 

“Very well, sir. But it riles me to—” 

“Nonsense! Now tell me where I’m 
to meet the fire-warden’s deputy. Oh! 
then I'll jump him somewhere before 
long. And remember, Rolfe, that it’s 
no more pleasure for me to keep my tem- 
per than it is for anybody. But I’ve got 
to do it, and so have you. And, after 
all, it’s more fun to keep it than to let 
it loose.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Rolfe, grinning like 
a dusty fox in July. 

So Burleson rode on at a canter, pres 
ently slacking to a walk, arguing with 
himself in a low, calm voice: 

“ Poor devils—poor, half-starved devils! 
lf I could afford to pay their prices I’d 
do it.... Tl wink at anything short 
of destruction; I can’t let them cut the 
pine; I can’t let them clean out th 
grouse and deer and fish. As for law- 
suits, I simply won’t! There must be 
some decent way short of a shotgun.” 

He stretched out a hand and broke a 
flaming maple leaf from a branch in 
passing, drew it through his button- 
hole, thoughtful eyes searching the road 
ahead, which now ran out through long 
strips of swale bordered by saplings. 

Presently a little breeze stirred the 
foliage of the white birches to a sea 
of tremulous gold; and at the same 
moment a rider appeared in the marsh 
beyond, galloping through the blanched 
swale- grass, which rose high as_ th 
horse’s girth. 

Young Burleson drew bridle; the slim 
youth who sat his saddle so easily must 
be the deputy of the sick fire-warden: 
this was the time and the place. 

As the young rider galloped up, Burle- 
son leaned forward, offering his hand 
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with an easy, pleasant greeting. The 
hand was unnoticed, the greeting breath- 
lessly returned; two grave, gray eyes met 
his, and Burleson found himself looking 
into the flushed face of a young girl. 

When he realized this, he took off his 
cap, and she inclined her head, barely 
icknowledging his salute. 

“T am Mr. Elliott’s daughter,” she 
said; “you are Mr. Burleson?” 

Burleson had the honor of presenting 
himself, cap in hand. 

“T am my father’s deputy,” said the 
girl, quietly, gathering her bridle and 
wheeling her horse. “I read your note. 
Have you reason to believe that an 
attempt has been made to fire the 
Owl Viaie?” 

There was a ring of business in her 
voice that struck him as amusingly de- 
lightful_—and such a sweet, clear voice, 
too, untinged with the slightest taint of 
native accent. 

“Yes,” said Burleson, gravely, “I’m 
afraid that somebody tried to burn the 
viaie. I think that a change in the wind 
alone saved us from a bad fire.” 

“Shall we ride over?” inquired the 
girl, moving forward with unconscious 
grace, 

Surleson ranged his big horse along- 
side; she set her mount at a gallop, and 
away they went, wheeling into the swale, 
knee-deep in dry silvery grasses, until 
the deputy fire-warden drew bridle with 


a side-flung caution: “ Muskrats! Look 
out for a cropper!” 
Now, at a walk, the horses moved 


forward side by side through the pale 
glistening sea of grass stretching out on 
every side, 

Over a hidden pond a huge heron stood 
guard, stiff and shapeless as a weather- 
beaten stake. Blackbirds with crimson- 
slashed shoulders rose in clouds from the 
reeds, only to settle again as they passed 
amid a ceaseless chorus of harsh protest. 
Once a pair of summcr duck came speed- 
ing overhead; and Burleson, looking up, 
exclaimed: 

“ There’s a bird I never shoot at. It’s 
too beautiful.” 

The girl turned her head, serious gray 
eyes questioning his. 

“Have you ever seen a wood-duck /—a 
drake? in full plumage?” he asked. 

“ Often—before Mr. Grier came.” 
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Burleson fell silent, restless in his sad- 
dle, then said: 

“IT hope you will see many wood-duck 
now. My boats on Spirit Water are al- 
ways at Mr. Elliott’s disposal—and at 
yours.” 

She made the slightest sign of acknowl- 
edgment, but said nothing. Once or twice 
she rose upright, standing straight in 
her stirrups to scan the distance under 
a small inverted hand. East and north 
the pine forest girdled the vlaie; west 
and south hardwood timber laced the sky- 
line with branches partly naked, and the 
pine’s outposts of white birch and wil- 
low glimmered like mounds of crumpled 
gold along the edges of the sea of grass. 

“There is the stream!” said Burleson, 
suddenly. 

She saw it at the same moment, touch- 
ed her mare with spurred heels, and lifted 
her clean over with a grace that set 
Burleson’s nerves thrilling. 

He followed, taking the water-jump 
without effort; and after a second’s hesi- 
tation ventured to praise her horse. 

“Yes,” she said, indifferently, “‘ The 
Witch’ is a good mare.” After a silence, 
“ My father desires to sell her.” 

“T know a dozen men who would jump 
at the chance,” said the young fellow. 


“ But "—he hesitated—“it is a shame 
to sell such a horse—” 
The girl colored. “My father will 


” 


never ride again,” she said, quietly. “We 
should be very glad to sell her.” 

“But—the mare suits you so 
fectly—” 

She turned her head and looked at him 
gravely. “You must be aware, Mr. Bur- 
leson, that it is not choice with us,” she 
said. There was nothing of bitterness 
in her voice; she leaned forward, pat- 
ting the mare’s chestnut neck for 
a moment, then swung back, sitting 
straight as a cavalryman in her saddle. 
“Of course,” she said, smiling for the 
first time, “it will break my heart to 
sell ‘The Witch,’ but ”—she patted the 
mare again—“the mare won’t grieve; it 
takes a dog to do that; but horses—well, 
I know horses enough to know that even 
*The Witch’ won’t grieve.” 

“That is a radical theory, Miss El- 
liott,” said Burleson, amused. “ What 
about the Arab and his loving steed ?” 

“That is not a legend for people who 


per- 
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know horses,” she replied, still smiling. 
“ The love is all on our side. You know 
horses, Mr. Burleson. Is it not the truth 
—the naked truth stripped of poetry and 
freed from tradition ¢” 

“ Why strip poetry from anything?” he 
asked, laughing. 

She rode on in silence for a while, the 
bright smile fading from lips and eyes. 

“Oh, you are quite right,” she said; 
“let us leave what romance there may 
be in the world. My horse loves me like 
a dog. I am very happy to believe it, 
Mr. Burleson.” 

From the luminous shadow of her 
sombrero she looked out across the stretch 
of marsh, where from unseen pools the 
wild duck were rising, disturbed by the 
sound of their approach. And now the 
snipe began to dart skyward from under 
their horses’ feet, filling the noon silence 
with their harsh “ squak! squak!” 

“Tt’s along here somewhere,” said 
Burleson, leaning forward in his saddle 
to scan the swale-grass. A moment later 


he said, “ Look there, Miss Elliott!” 

In the tall blanched grasses a velvety 
black space marked the ashes of a fire, 
which had burned in a semicircle, then 


westward to the water’s edge. 

“You see,” he said, “it was started 
to sweep the vlaie to the pine timber. 
The wind changed, and held it until the 
fire was quenched at the shore.” 

“T see,” she said. 

He touched his horse, and they pressed 
forward along the bog’s edge. 

“Here,” he pointed out, “they fired 
the grass again, you see, always counting 
on the west wind; and here again, and 
yonder too, and beyond that, Miss El- 
liott,—in a dozen places they set the 
grass afire. If that wet east wind had 
not come up, nothing on earth could 
have saved a thousand acres of white 
pine—and I’m afraid to say how. many 
deer and partridges and woodcock. .. . 
It was a savage bit of business, was it not, 
Miss Elliott ?” 

She sat her horse, silent, motionless, 
pretty head bent, studying the course of 
the fire in the swale. There was no mis- 
taking the signs; a grass fire had been 
started, which, had the west wind held, 
must have become a brush fire, and then 
the most dreaded scourge of t):, north, 
a full-fledged forest fire in taii timber. 


After a little while she raised her head 
and looked full at Burleson, then, with- 
out comment, she wheeled her mare east- 
ward across the vlaie toward the pines. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked. 
pushing his horse forward alongside of 
her mare. 

“The signs are perfectly plain,” she 
said. “ Whom do you suspect?” 

He waited a moment, then shook his 
head. 

“You suspect nobody ?” 

“T haven’t been here long enough. | 
don’t exactly know what to do about this. 
It is comparatively easy to settle cases 
of simple trespass or deer-shooting, but, 
to tell the truth, Miss Elliott, fire scares 
me. I don’t know how to meet this sort 
of thing.” 

She was silent. 

“So,” he added, “I sent for the fire- 
warden. I don’t know just what th 
warden’s duties may be.” 

“T do,” she said, quietly. Her mar 
struck solid ground; she sent her forward 
at a gallop, which broke into a dead run. 
Burleson came pounding along behind, 
amused, interested at this new caprice. 
She drew bridle at the edge of th 
birches, half turned in her saddle, bid- 
ding him follow with a gesture, and rode 
straight into the covert, now bending to 
avoid branches, now pushing intrusiv 
limbs aside with both gloved hands. 

Out of the low bush pines, heirs « 
the white birches’ heritage, rabbits hopped 
away; sometimes a cock grouse, running 
like a rat, fled, crested head erect; twic: 
twittering woodeock whirred upward, 
beating wings tangled for a moment in 
the birches, fluttering like great moths 
caught in a net. 

And now they had waded through the 
silver birches which fringed the pines as 
foam fringes a green sea; and befor 
them towered the tall timber, illumi- 
nated by the sun. 

In the transparent green shadows the) 
drew bridle; she leaned forward, clearing 
the thick tendrils of hair from her fore- 
head, and sat stock-still, intent, ever) 
exquisite line and contour in full relic! 
against the pines. 

At first he thought she was listening, 
every nerve keyed to sense sounds i0- 
audible to him. Then, as he sat, fas 
cinated, searcely breathing lest the en- 
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chantment break, leaving him alone in 
the for.st with the memory of a dream, 
a faint aromatic odor seemed to grow in 
the air; not the close scent of the pines, 
hut something less subtle. 

“ Smoke!” he said, aloud. 

She touched her mare forward, riding 
into the wind, delicate nostrils dilated; 
and he followed over the soundless 
eushion of brown needles, down aisles 
flanked by pillared pines, whose crests 
swam in the upper breezes, filling all the 
forest with harmony. 

And here, deep in the splendid forest, 
there was fire,—at first nothing but a 
thin, serpentine trail of ashes through 
moss and bedded needles; then, scarcely 
six inches in width, a smouldering, sinu- 
ous path from which fine threads of 
smoke rose straight upward, vanishing 
in the woodland half-light. 

He sprang from his horse and tore 
away a bed of green moss through which 
filaments of blue smoke stole; and deep 
in the forest mould, spreading like veins 
n an autumn leaf, fire ran underground, 
its almost invisible vapor curling up 
through lichens and the brown carpet 
of pine-needles. 

At first, for it was so feeble a fire, 
scarcely alive, he strove to stamp it out, 
then to smother’ it with damp mould. 
But as he followed its wormlike course, 
always ahead he saw the thin blue sig- 
nals rising through living moss,—every- 
where the attenuated spirals creeping 
from the ground underfoot. 

“T could summon every man in this 
town if necessary,” she said; “I am em- 
powered by law to do so; but—I shall not 
—yet. Where could we find a keeper— 
the nearest patrol ?” 

“Please follow me,” he said, mounting 
his horse and wheeling eastward. 

In a few moments they came to a foot- 
trail, and turned into it at a canter, skirt- 
ing the Spirit Water, which stretched 
away between two mountains glittering 
in the sun. 

“How many men can you get?” she 
called forward. 

“T don’t know; there’s a gang of men 
terracing below the lodge—” 

“Call them all; let every man bring a 
pick and shovel. There is a guard now!” 

Burleson pulled up short and shouted, 
“Murphy !” 
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The patrol turned around. 

“Get the men who are terracing the 
lodge. Bring picks, shovels, and axes, 
and meet me here. Run for it!” 

The fire-warden’s horse walked up 
leisurely; the girl had relinquished the 
bridle and was guiding the mare with 
the slightest pressure of knee and heel. 
She sat at ease, head lowered, absently 
retying the ribbon on the hair at her neck. 
When it was adjusted to her satisfaction 
she passed a hat-pin through her som- 
brero, touched the bright thick hair above 
her forehead, straightened out, stretch- 
ing her legs in the stirrups. Then she 
drew off her right gauntlet, and very 
discreetly stifled the daintiest of yawns. 

“You evidently don’t believe there is 
much danger,” said Burleson, with a 
smile which seemed to relieve the tension 
he had labored under. 

“Yes, there is danger,” she said. 

After a silence she added, “I think I 
hear your men coming.” 

He listened in vain: he heard the wind 
above filtering through the pines; he heard 
the breathing of their horses and his 
own heart-beats, too. Then very far 
away a sound broke out. 

“What wonderful ears you have,” he 
said,—not thinking of their beauty until 
his eye fell on their lovely contour. And 
as he gazed, the little clean-cut ear next 
to him turned pink, and its owner touch- 
ed her mare forward—apparently in aim- 
less caprice, for she circled and came 
straight back, meeting his gaze with her 
pure, fearless gray eyes. 

There must have been something not 
only perfectly inoffensive, but also well 
bred, in Burleson’s lean, bronzed face, 
for her own face softened into an amiable 
expression, and she wheeled the mare up 
beside his mount. confidently exposing 
the small ear again. 

The men were coming; there could be 
no mistake this time. And there came 
Murphy, too, and Rolfe, with his great, 
swinging stride, gun on one shoulder, a 
bundle of axes on the other. 

“This way,” said Burleson, briefly; 
but the fire-warden cut in ahead, canter- 
ing forward up the trail, nonchalantly 
breaking off a twig of aromatic black 
birch, as she rode, to place between her 
red lips. 

Mur, arriving in the lead, scanned 

















the haze which hung along the living 
moss. 

“ Sure, it’s a foolish fire, sorr,” he mut- 
tered, “burrowing like a mole gone 
mad. Rest aisy, Misther Burleson; we'll 
seotch the divil that done this night’s 
worruk !—bad cess to the dhirrty scut!” 

“ Never mind that, Murphy. Miss El- 
liott, are they to dig it out?” 

She nodded. 

The men, ranged in an uneven line, 
stood stupidly staring at the long vistas 
of haze. The slim fire-warden wheeled 
her mare to face them, speaking very 
quietly, explaining how deep to dig, how 
far a margin might be left in safety, how 
many men were to begin there, and at 
what distances apart. 

Then she picked ten men and bade 
them follow her. 

Burleson rode in the rear, motioning 
Rolfe to his stirrup. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked, 
in a low voice. 

“T think, sir, that one of those damned 
Storms did it—” 

“T mean, what do you think about the 
chances? Is it serious?” 

“That young lady ahead knows better 
than I do. I’ve seen two of these here 
underground firés; one was easy killed; 
the other cleaned out three thousand 
acres.” 

Burleson nodded. “TI think,” he said, 
“that you had better go back to the lodge 
and get every spare man. Tell Rudolf 
to rig up a wagon and bring rations and 
water for the men. Put in something 
nice for Miss Elliott—see to that, Rolfe; 
do you hear?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And, Rolfe, bring feed for the horses 
—and see that there are a couple of men 
to watch the house and stables—”’ He 
broke out bitterly, “It’s a scoundrelly 
bit of work they’ve done!—” and instant- 
ly had himself under control again. 
“Better go at once, Rolfe, and caution 
the men to remain quiet under provoca- 
tion if any trespassers come inside.” 


II 





By afternoon they had not found the 
end of the underground fire. The live 
trail had been followed and the creeping 
terror exterminated for half a mile; yet, 


although two ditches had been dug to 
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cut the fire off from further progress 
always ahead the haze hung motion- 
less, stretching away westward through 
the pines. 

Now a third trench was started—far 
enough forward this time, for there \ 
no blue haze visible beyond the young 
hemlock growth. 

The sweating men, stripped to their 
undershirts, swung pick and axe and 
drove home their heavy shovels. Burl 
son, his gray flannel shirt open at th 
throat, arms bared to the shoulder, work 
ed steadily among his men; on a kn: 
above, the fire-warden sat cross-legged 
on the pine-needles, her straight young 
back against a tree. On her knees wer 
a plate and a napkin. She ate bits of 
cold partridge at intervals; at intervals 
she sipped a glass of claret, and regarded 
Burleson dreamily. 

To make certain, she had set a gang of 
men to clear the woods in a belt behind 
the third ditch; a young growth of hem- 
lock was being sacrificed, and the forest 
rang with axe strokes, the cries of men, 
the splintering crash of the trees. 

“T think,” said Burleson to Rolfe, who 
had just come up, “that we are ahead 
of the trouble now. Did you give my 
peaceful message to Abe Storm ?” 

“No, sir; he wasn’t to home—damn 
him!” 

The young man looked up quickly. 
“ What’s the trouble now?” he asked. 

“There’s plenty more trouble ahead,” 
said the keeper, in a low voice. “ Look 
at this belt, sir!” and he drew from his 
pocket a leather belt, unrolled it, and 
pointed at a name scratched on the 
buckle. The name was “ Abe Storm.” 

“ Where did that come from?’ demand- 
ed Burleson. 

“The man that fired the vlaie grass 
dropped it. Barry picked it up on patrol. 
There’s the evidence, sir. The belt lay 
on the edge of the burning grass.” 

“You mean he dropped it last night, 
and Barry found it where the grass had 
been afire ?”’ 

“No, sir; that belt was dropped two 
hours since. The grass was afire again.” 

The color left Burleson’s face, then 
came surging back through the tighten- 
ing skin of the set jaws. 

“Barry put out the blaze, sir. He's 
on duty there now with Chase and Con- 
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nor. God help Abe Storm if they get 
him over the sights, Mr. Burleson.” 

Burleson’s self-command was shaken. 
He reached out his hand for the belt, 
flung away his axe, and walked up the 
slope of the knoll where the fire-warden 
sat calmly watching him. 

For a few moments he stood before 
her, teeth set, in silent battle with that 
devil’s own temper which had never been 
killed in him, which he knew now could 
never be ripped out and exterminated, 
which must, must lie chained—chained 
while he himself stood tireless guard, 
knowing that chains may break. 

After a while he dropped to the ground 
beside her, like a man dead tired. “ Tell 
me about these people,” he said. 

“What people, Mr. Burleson? My 
own ?” 

Her sensitive instinct had followed 
the little drama from her vantage-seat 
on the knoll; she had seen the patrol dis- 
play the belt; she had watched the color 
die out and then flood the young man’s 
face and neck; and she had read the 
surface signs of the murderous fury that 
altered his own visage to a mask set with 
a pair of blazing eyes. And suddenly, 
as he dropped to the ground beside her, 
his question had swept aside formality, 
leaving them on the very edge of an in- 
timaecy which she had accepted, uncon- 
sciously, with her low-voiced answer. 

“ Yes—your own people. Tell me what 
I should know. I want to live in peace 
among them if they’ll let me.” 

She gathered her knees in her clasped 
fingers and looked out into the forest. 
“Mr. Burleson,” she said, “for every 
mental, every moral deformity, man is 
answerable to man. You dwellers in the 
pleasant places of the world are pitiless 
in your judgment of the sullen, sus- 
picious, narrow life you find edging 
forests, clinging to mountain flanks, or 
stupidly stifling in the heart of some 
vast plain. I cannot understand the 
mental cruelty which condemns with con- 
tempt human creatures who have had no 
chance—not one single chance. Are they 
ignorant? Then bear with them for 
shame! Are they envious, grasping, nar- 
row’ Do they gossip about neighbors, 
do they slander without mercy? What 
can you expect from starved minds, 
human intellects unnourished by all that 


you find so wholesome! Man’s progress 
only inspires man; man’s mind alone 
stimulates man’s mind. Where civiliza- 
tion is there are many men; where is the 
greatest culture, the broadest thought, 
the sweetest toleration, there men are 
many, teaching one another uncon- 
sciously, consciously, always advancing, 
always uplifting, spite of the shallow 
tide of sin which flows in the footsteps 
of all progress—” 

She ceased; her delicate, earnest face 
relaxed, and a smile glimmered for a mo- 
ment in her eyes, in the pretty curled 
corners of her parted lips. 

“T’m talking very like a schoolmarm,” 
she said. “I am one, by the way, and 
I teach the children of these people— 
my people,” she added, with an exquisite 
hint of defiance in her smile. 

She rested her weight on one arm and 
leaned toward him a trifle. 

“Tn Fox Cross-roads there is much 
that is hopeless, much that is sorrowful, 
Mr. Burleson; there is hunger, bodily 
hunger; there is sickness unsolaced by 
spiritual or bodily comfort—not even 
the comfort of death! Ah, you should see 
them—once! Once would be enough! 
And no physician, nobody that knows, I 
tell you,—nobody through the long, 
dvsty, stifling summers,—nobody through 
the lengthening bitterness of the black 
winters, — nobody except myself. Mr. 
Burleson, old man Storm died craving a 
taste of broth; and Abe Storm trapped 
a partridge for him, and Rolfe caught 
him and Grier jailed him—and confis- 
vated the miserable, half-phucked bird!” 

The hand which supported her weight 
was clenched; she was not looking at 
the man beside her, but his eyes never 
left hers. 

“You talk angrily of market hunting, 
and the law forbids it. You say you can 
respect a poacher who shoots for the love 
of it, but you have only contempt for 
the market hunter. And you are right 
sometimes—” She looked him in the 
eyes. “Old Santry’s little girl is bed- 
ridden. Santry shot and sold a deer— 
and bought his child a patent bed. She 
sleeps almost a whole hour now with- 
out much pain.” 

Burleson, eyes fixed on her, did not 
stir. The fire-warden leaned forward, 
picked up the belt, and read the name 
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scratched with a hunting-knife on the 
brass buckle. 

“Before Grier came,” she _ said, 
thoughtfully, “there was misery enough 
here—cold, hunger, disease—oh, plenty 
of disease always. Their starved lands 
of sand and rock gave them a little re- 
turn for heart-breaking labor, but not 
enough. Their rifles helped them to keep 
alive; timber was free; they existed. 
Then suddenly forest, game, vlaie, and 
lake were taken from them—fenced off, 
closed to these people whose fathers’ fa- 
thers had established free thoroughfare 
where posted warnings and shotgun 
patrols now block every trodden trail! 
What is the sure result ?—and Grier was 
brutal! What could be expected? Why, 
Mr. Burleson, these people are Amer- 
icans !—dwarfed mentally, stunted moral- 
ly, year by year reverting to primal type— 
yet the fire in their blood set their grand- 
fathers marching on Saratoga!—march- 
ing to accomplish the destruction of all 
kings! And Grier drove down here with 
a coachman and footman in livery and 
furs, and summoned the constable from 
Brier Bridge, and arrested old man San- 
try at his child’s bedside—the new bed 
paid for with Grier’s buck. . . .” 

She paused; then with a long breath 
she straightened up and leaned back 
once more against the tree. 

“They are not born criminals,” she 
said. “See what you can do with them, 
—see what you can do for them, Mr. 
Burleson. The relative values of a deer 
and a man have changed since they hung 
poachers in England.” 

They sat silent for a while, watching 
the men below. 

“Miss Elliott,” he said, impulsively, 
“may I not know your father?” 

She fivshed and turned toward him 
as though unpleasantly startled. That 
was only instinct, for almost at the same 
moment she leaned back quietly against 
the tree. 

“T think my father would like to know 
you,” she said. “He seldom sees men— 
men like himself.” 

“Perhaps you would let me smoke a 
cigarette, Miss Elliott?” he ventured. 

“You were very silly not to ask me 
before,” she said, unconsciously fall- 
ing into his commonplace vein of easy 
deference. 
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“T wonder,” he went on, lazily, “ what 
that débris is on the land which runs 
back from the store at Fox Cross-roads. 
It can’t be that anybody was simple 
enough to go boring for oil.” 

She winced; but the smile remaine:| 
on her face, and she met his eyes quite 
calmly. 

“That pile of débris,” she said, “ is, | 
fancy, the wreck of the house of Elliott. 
My father did bore for oil and found it- 
about a pint, I believe.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,’ 
son, red as a pippin. 

“T am not a bit sensitive,” she said. 
Her mouth, the white, heavy lids of her 
eyes, contradicted her. 

“There was a very dreadful smash-up 
of the house of Elliott, Mr. Burleson. If 
you feel a bit friendly toward that house, 
you will advise me how I may sell ‘ The 
Witch.’ I don’t mind telling you why. 
My father has simply got to go to some 
place where rheumatism can be helped— 
be made bearable. I know that I could 
easily dispose of the mare if I were in a 
civilized region; even Grier offered half 
her value. If you know of any people 
who care for that sort of horse, I'll 
be delighted to enter into brisk corre- 
spondence with them.” 

“TI know a man,” observed Burleson, 
deliberately, “who would buy that mare 
in about nine-tenths of a second.” 

“Oh, Tl concede him the other 
tenth!” cried the girl, laughing. It was 
the first clear, care-free laugh he had 
heard from her—and so fascinating, so 
delicious, that he sat there silent in en- 
tranced surprise. 

“About the value of the mare,” she 
suggested, diffidently, “ you may tell your 
friend that she is only worth what father 
paid for her—” 

“Good Lord!” he said, “ that’s not the 
way to sell a horse!” 

“Why not? Isn’t 
much ?” 

“What did your father pay for her?” 

The girl named the sum a trifle anx- 
iously. “It’s a- great deal, I know—” 

“Tt’s about a third what she’s worth,” 
announced Burleson. “If I were you, 
I’d add seventy-five per cent., and hold 
out like—like a demon for it.” 

“But I cannot ask more than we 
paid—” 
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“Why not?” 

“  T—don’t know. Is it honorable ?” 

They looked at one another for a mo- 
ment, then he began to laugh. To her 
surprise, she felt neither resentment nor 
chagrin, although he was plainly laugh- 
ng at her. So presently she laughed too, 

trifle uncertainly, shy eyes avoiding his, 
vet always returning curiously. She did 
not know just why; she was scarcely 
ware that she took pleasure in this lean- 
faced young horseman’s company. 

“T have always believed,” she began, 
“that to sell anything for more than 
ts value was something as horrid as— 
: usury.” 

“Such a transaction resembles usury 
as closely as it does the theory of Py- 
thagoras,” he explained; and presently 
ir laughter aroused the workmen, who 
ooked up, leaning on spade and pick. 

“T cannot understand,” she said, “ why 
you make such silly remarks or why I 
augh at them. A boy once affected me 
n the same way—years ago.” 

She sat up straight, a faint smile 
touching her mouth and eyes. “I think 
that my work is about ended here, Mr. 
Burleson. Do you know that my pupils 
re enjoying a holiday — because you 
choose to indulge in a forest fire ?” 

He strove to look remorseful, but he 
nly grinned. 

“T did not suppose you cared,” she said, 
severely, but made no motion to rise. 

Presently he mentioned the mare again, 
asking if she really desired to sell her; 
and she said that she did. 

“Then I'll wire to-night,” he rejoined. 
“There should be a check for you day 
after to-morrow.” 

“But suppose the man did not wish 
to buy her?’ 

“No chance of that. If you say so, 
the mare is sold from this moment.” 

“T do say so,” she answered, in a low 
voice,—“ and thank you, Mr. Burleson. 
You do not realize how astonished I am— 
how fortunate—how deeply happy—” 

“T can only realize it by comparison,” 
he said. 

What, exactly, did he mean by that? 
She looked around at him; he was ab- 
sorbed in scooping a hole in the pine- 
needles with his riding-crop. 

She made up her mind that his speech 
did not always express his thoughts; that 


it was very pleasant to listen to, but 
rather vague than precise. 

“Tt is quite necessary,” he mused aloud, 
“that I meet your father—” 
She looked up quickly. 

you business with him ?”’ 

“Not at all,” said Burleson. 

This time the silence was strained; 
Miss Elliott remained very still and 
thoughtful. 

“T think,” he said, “that this country 
is only matched in Paradise. It is the 
most beautiful place on earth!” 

To this astonishing statement she 
prepared no answer. The forest was 
attractive, the sun perhaps brighter 
than usual,—or was it only her imagina- 
tion due to her own happiness in selling 
“The Witch ”? 

“When may I call upon Mr. Elliott?” 
he asked, suddenly. “ To-night ?”’ 

No; really he was too abrupt, his 
conversation flickering from one subject 
to another without relevance, without 
logic. She had no time to reflect, to 
decide what he meant, before, crack! he 
was off on another trail—and his English 
no vehicle for the conveyance of his ideas! 

“There is something,” he continued, 
“that I wish to ask you. May I?” 

She bit her lip, then laughed, her gray 
eyes searching his. “ Ask it, Mr. Burle- 
son, for if I lived a million years I’m 
perfectly certain I could never guess what 
you are going to say next!” 

“It’s only-this,” he said, with a wor- 
ried look, “I don’t know your first 
name.” 

“Why should you?” she demanded, 
amused, yet instinctively resentful. “I 
don’t know yours, either, Mr. Burleson, 
—and I don’t even ask you!” 

“ Oh, I'll tell you,” he said; “my name 
is only John William. Now will you tell 
me yours?” 

She remained silent, coping with a 
candor that she had not met with since 
she went to parties in a muslin frock. 
She remembered one boy who had pro- 
posed elopement on ten minutes’ ac- 
quaintance. Burleson, somehow or other, 
reminded her of that boy. 

“My name,” she said, carelessly, “is 
Constance.” 

“T like that name,” said Burleson. 

It was pretty nearly the last straw. 
Never had she been conscious of being 
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so spontaneously, so unreasonably, ap- 
proved of since that wretched boy had 
suggested flight at her first party. She 
could not separate the memory of the in- 
nocent youth from Burleson; he was in- 
tensely like that boy; and she had liked 
the boy too—liked him so much that in 
those ten heavenly minutes’ acquaintance 
she was half persuaded to consent—only 
there was nowhere to fly to, and before 
they could decide her nurse arrived. 

“Tf you had not told me your first 
name,” said Burleson, “how could any- 
body make out a check to your order?” 

“Ts that why—” she began; and with- 
out the slightest reason -her heart gave a 
curious little tremor of disappointment. 

“ You see,” he said, cheerfully, “it was 
not impertinence—it was only formality.” 

“T see,” she said, approvingly. and be- 
gan to find him a trifle tiresome. 

Meanwhile he had confidently skipped 
to another subject. “ Phosphates and 
nitrogen are what those people need for 
their farms. Now if you prepare your 


soil—do your own mixing, of course— 
then begin with red clover and plough—” 

Her gray eyes were so wide open that 
he stopped short to observe them; they 


were so beautiful that his observation 
continued until she colored furiously. It 
was the last straw. 

“The fire is out, I think,” she said, 
calmly, rising to her feet; “my duty 
here is ended, Mr. Burleson.” 

“ Oh—are you going?” he asked, with 
undisguised disappointment. She re- 
garded him in silence for a moment. 
How astonishingly like that boy he was— 
this six-foot— 

“Of course I am going,” she said, 
and wondered why she had said “of 
course” with emphasis. Then she whis- 
tled to her mare. 

“May I ride with you to the house?” 
he asked, humbly. 

She was going to say several things, 
all politely refusing. What she did say 
was, “ Not this time.” 

Then she was furious with herself, and 
began to hate him fiercely, until she saw 
something in his face that startled her. 
The mare came up; she flung the bridle 
over hastily, set foot to metal, and seated 
herself in a flash. Then she looked down 
at the man beside her, prepared for his 
next remark. 
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It came at once. “ When may we ride 
together, Miss Elliott?” 

She became strangely indulgent. “ You 
know,” she said, as though instructing 
youth, “that the first proper thing to 
do is to call upon my father, becaus: 
he is older than you, and he is physically 
unable to make the first call.” 

“Then by Wednesday we may ride?” 
he inquired, so guilelessly that she brok« 
into a peal of delicious laughter. 

“How old are you, Mr. Burleson’ 
Ten?” 

“T feel younger,” he said. 

“So do I,” she said. “I feel lik 
a little girl in a muslin gown.” Twi 
spots of color tinted her cheeks. He had 
never seen such beauty in human guis« 
and he came very near saying so. Some 
thing in the aromatic mountain air was 
tempting her to recklessness. Amazed, 
exhilarated by the temptation, she sat 
there looking down at him; and her smil: 
was perilously innocent and sweet. 

“ Once,” she said, “I knew a boy—lik« 
you—when I wore a muslin frock, and | 
have never forgotten him. He was ex- 
tremely silly.” 

“Do you remember only silly people ?” 

“T can’t forget them; I try.” 

“ Please don’t try any more,” he said. 

She looked at him, still smiling. Sh: 
gazed off through the forest, where the 
men were going home, shovels shouldered, 
the blades of axe and spade blood-red in 
the sunset light. 

How long they stood there she scarcel) 
reckoned, until a clear primrose light 
crept in among the trees, and the evening 
mist rose from an unseen pond, floating 
through the dimmed avenues of trees. 

“Good night,” she said, gathered 
bridle, hesitated, then held out her un- 
gloved hand. 

Galloping homeward, the quick pres- 
sure of his hand still burning her palm, 
she swept along in a maze of disordered 
thought. And being by circumstances, 
though not by inclination, an order!) 
young woman, she attempted a mental 
reorganization... This she completed «s 
she wheeled her mare into the main for- 
est road; and, her happy, disordered 
thoughts rearranged with a layer of cold 
logic to quiet them, reaction came swift- 
ly; her cheeks burned when she remem- 
bered her own attitude of half-accepted 
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intimacy with this stranger. How did he 
regard her? How cheaply did he al- 
ready hold her—this young man idling 
here in the forest for his own pleasure? 

But she had something more important 
on hand than the pleasures of remorseful 
cogitation as she rode up to the store 
and drew bridle, where in their shirt- 
prominent citizens were 
cathered. She began to speak imme- 
diately. She did not mince matters; she 
enumerated them by name, dwelt coldly 
upon the law governing arson, and told 
them exactly where they stood. 

She was, by courtesy of long resi- 
dence, one of them. She taught their 
children, she gave them pills and pow- 
ders, she had stood by them even when 
they had the law against them—stood 
by them loyally, and in the very pres- 
ence of Grier fencing with him at ev- 
ery move, combating his brutality with 
deadly intelligence. 

They collapsed under her superior 
knowledge; they trusted her, fawned on 
her, whined when she rebuked them, car- 
ried themselves more decently for a day 
or two when she dropped a rare word of 
commendation. They respected her in 
spite of the latent ruffianly instinct which 
sneers at women; they feared her as a 
parish fears its priest; they loved her as 
they loved one another—which was rather 
toleration than affection; the toleration 
of half-starved bob-cats. 

And now the schoolmarm had turned 
on them—turned on them with undis- 
guised contempt. Never before had she 
betrayed contempt for them. She spoke 
of cowardice, too. That bewildered them. 
Nobody had ever suggested that. 

She spoke of the shame of jail; they 
had heretofore been rather proud of it ;— 
all this seated there in the saddle, the 
light from the store lamp shining full 
in her face; and they huddled there on 
the veranda, gaping at her, stupefied. 

Then she suddenly spoke of Burleson, 
praising him, endowing him with every 
quality the nobility of her own mind could 
compass, She extolled his patience under 
provocation, bidding them to match it 
with equal patience. She bade them be 
men in the face of this Burleson, who 
was a man; to display a dignity to com- 
pare with his; to meet him squarely, to 
deal fairly, to make their protests to 
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his face and not whisper crime behind 
his back. 

And that was all; she swung her mare 
off into the darkness; they listened to the 
far gallop, uttering never a word. But 
when the last distant hoof-stroke had 
ceased, Mr. Burleson’s life and forests 
were safe in the country. How safe his 
game was they themselves did not ex- 
actly know. 

That night Burleson walked into the 
store upon the commonplace errand of 
buying a jack-knife. It was well that he 
did not send a groom; better still when 
he explained, “one of the old-fashioned 
kind—the kind I used as a schoolboy.” 

“To whittle willow whistles,” suggest- 
ed old man Santry. His voice was harsh; 
it was an effort for him to speak. 

“ That’s the kind,” said Burleson, pick- 
ing out a one-blader. 

Santry was coughing; presently Burle- 
son looked around. 

“Find swallowing hard?” he asked. 

“Swallerin’ ain’t easy. I ketched 
cold.” 

“ Let’s see,” observed Burleson, stroll- 
ing up to him and deliberately opening 
the old man’s jaws, not only to Santry’s 
astonishment, but to the stupefaction 
of the community around the unlight- 
ed stove, 

“Bring a lamp over here,” 
young man. 

Somebody brought it. 

“ Tonsilitis,” said Burleson, briefly. 
“T’ll send you something to-night.” 

“ Be you a doctor?” demanded Santry, 
hoarsely. 

“Was one. I'll fix you up. 
and don’t kiss your little girl. 
in after breakfast.” 

Two things were respected in Fox 
Cross-roads—death and a doctor—neither 
of which the citizens understood, 

But old man Santry, struggling ob- 
stinately with his awe of things medical, 
rasped out, “T ain’t goin’ to pay no doc- 
tor’s bills fur a cold!” 

“Nobody pays me any more,” said 
Burleson, laughing. “I only doctor peo- 
ple to keep my hand in. Go home, San- 
try; you’re sick,” 

Mr. Santry went, pausing at the door 
to survey the gathering with vacant as- 
tonishment. 

Burleson paid for the knife, bought a 
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dozen stamps, tasted the cheese and or- 
dered a whole one, selected three or four 
barrels of apples, and turned on his heel 
with a curt good-night. 

“ Say!” broke out old man Storm as he 
reached the door; “you wasn’t plannin’ 
to hev the law on Abe, was you?” 

“ About that grass fire?’ inquired Bur- 
leson, wheeling in his tracks. “Oh no; 
Abe lost his temper and his belt. Any 
man’s liable to lose both. By the way ”— 
he came back slowly, buttoning his gloves 
—“‘about this question of the game,—it 
has oceurred to me that it can be adjusted 
very simply. How many men in this 
town are hunters ?” 

Nobody answered at first, inherent sus- 
picion making them coy. However, it 
finally appeared that in a community 
of twenty families there were some four 
of nature’s noblemen who “admired to 
go gunnin’ with a smell dog.” 

“Four,” repeated Burleson. “ Now 
just see how simple it is. The law allows 
thirty woodcock, thirty partridges, and 
two deer to every hunter. That makes 


eight deer 2nd two hundred and forty 
birds out of the preserve, which is very 
littlk—if you shoot straight enough to 


get your limit!” he laughed. “ But it 
being a private preserve, you'll do your 
shooting on Saturdays, and check off 
your bag at the gate of the lodge—so that 
you won’t make any mistakes in going 
over the limit.” He laughed again, and 
pointed at a lean hound lying under 
the counter. 

“ Hounds are barred; only ‘ smell dogs’ 
admitted,” he said. “ And ”—he became 
quietly serious—“*I count on each one 
of you four men to aid my patrol in keep- 
ing the game-laws and the fire-laws and 
every forest law on the statutes. And I 
count on you to take out enough fox and 
mink pelts to pay me for my game—and 
you yourselves for your labor; for though 
it is my game by the law of the land, 
what is mine is no source of pleasure 
to me unless I share it. Let us work to- 
gether to keep the streams and coverts 
and forests well stocked. Good-night.” 

About eleven o’clock that evening 
Abe Storm slunk into the store, and 
the community rose and fell on him 
and administered the most terrific beat- 
ing that a husky young man ever 
emerged from alive. 
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In October the maple leaves fell, the 
white birches showered the hillsides wit) 
crumpled gold, the ruffed grouse put on 
its downy stockings, the great. hare’s 
flanks became patched with white. Co\ 
was surely coming; somewhere behin:| 
the blue north the Great White Winter 
stirred in its slumber. 

As yet, however, the oaks and beech: 
still wore their liveries of rustling amber. 
the short grass on hillside pastures was 
intensely green, flocks of thistle-bir«s 
disguised in demure russet passed in 
wavering flight from thicket to thicke, 
and over all a hot sun blazed in a sk 
of sapphire, linking summer and autumn 
together in the magnificence of a per- 
fect afternoon. 

Miss Elliott, riding beside Burleson, 
had fallen more silent than usual. She 
no longer wore her sombrero and boy’s 
clothes; hat, habit, collar, searf—ay, the 
tiny polished spur on her polished boot 
were eloquent of Fifth Avenue; and she 
rode a side-saddle made by Harrock. 

“ Alas! alas!” said Burleson, “ where 
is the rose of yesterday ?” 

“If you continue criticising my 
habit—” she began, impatiently. 

“No—not for a minute!” he cried. 
“T didn’t mention your habit or your 
stock—” 

“You are always. bewailing that 
soiled sombrero and those unspeakable 
breeches—” 

“T never said a word—” 

“You did. You said, ‘ Where is the 
rose of yesterday? ” 

“T meant the wild rose. You are a 
cultivated rose now, you know—” 

She turned her face at an angle which 
left him nothing to look at but one small, 
close-set ear. 

“ May I see a little more of your face 
by and by?” he asked. 

“ Don’t be silly, Mr. Burleson.” 

“Tf I’m not, I’m afraid you'll forge 
me.” 

They rode on in silence for a little 
while; he removed his cap and stuffed it 
into his pocket. 

“ It’s good for my hair,” he commented, 
aloud; “I’m not married, you see, and 
it behooves a man to keep what hair he 
has until he’s married.” 

As she said nothing, he went on re- 
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flectively: “Eminent authorities have 
computed that a man with lots of hair 
on his head stands thirty and nineteen- 
hundredths better chance with a girl than 
, man who has but a scanty crop. A man 
with curly hair has eighty-seven chances 
in a hundred, a man with wavy hair has 
seventy-nine, a man—” 

“Mr. Burleson,” she said, exasperated, 
“T am utterly at a loss to understand 
what it is in you that I find attractive 
nough to endure you.” 

“ Seventy-nine,” he ventured, — “my 
hair is wavy—” 

She touched her mare and galloped 
forward, and he followed through the 
yellow sunshine, attendant always on her 
caprice, ready for any sudden whim. So 
when she wheeled to the left and lifted 
her mare over a snake-fence, he was ready 
to follow; and together they tore away 
across a pasture, up a hill all purple with 
plumy bunch-grass, and forward to the 
edge of a gravel-pit, where she whirled 
her mare about, drew bridle, and flung 
up a warning hand just in time. His 
escape was narrower; his horse’s hind 
hoofs loosened a section of undermined 
sod; the anima] stumbled, sank back, 
strained with every muscle, and dragged 
himself desperately forward; while be- 
hind him the entire edge of the pit gave 
way, crashing and clattering into the 
depths below. 

They were both rather white when they 
faced one another. 

“Don’t take such a risk again,” he 
said, harshly. 

“T won’t,” she answered, with dry lips; 
but she was not thinking of herself. 
Suddenly she became very humble, guid- 
ing her mare alongside of his horse, 
and in a low voice asked him to pardon 
her folly. 

And, not thinking of himself, he 
scored her for the risk she had taken, 
alternately reproaching, arguing, bully- 
ing, pleading, after the fashion of men. 
And, still shaken by the peril she had so 
wilfully sought, he asked her not to do 
it again, for his sake—an informal re- 
quest that she accepted with equal in- 
formality and a slow droop of her head. 

Never had she received such a thorough, 
such a satisfying scolding. There was 
not one word too much,—every phrase 
refreshed her, every arbitrary intonation 


sang in her ears like music. And so far 
not one selfish note had been struck. 

She listened, eyes downcast, face deli- 
cately flushed—listened until it pleased 
him to make an end, which he did with 
amazing lack of skill: 

“ What do you suppose life would hold 
for me with you at the bottom of that 
gravel-pit ?” 

The selfish note rang out, unmistakable, 
imperative—the clearest, sweetest note of 
all to her. But the question was no ques- 
tion and required no answer. Besides, 
he had said enough—just enough. 

“Let us ride home,” she said, realizing 
that they were on dangerous ground 
again—dangerous as the gravel hill. 

And a few moments later she caught a 
look in his face that disconcerted and 
stampeded her. “It was partly your own 
fault, Mr. Burleson. Why does not your 
friend take away the mare he has bought 
and paid for?” 

“ Partly — my — fault!” he repeated, 
wrathfully. 

“Can you not let a woman have that 
much consolation?” she said, lifting her 
gray eyes to his with a little laugh. “ Do 
you insist on being the only and perfect 
embodiment of omniscience ?” 

He said, rather sulkily, that he didn’t 
think he was omniscient, and she pre- 
tended to doubt it, until the badinage 
left him half vexed, half laughing, but 
on perfectly safe ground once more. 

Indeed, they were already riding over 
the village bridge, and he said: “I want 
to stop and see Santry’s child for a mo- 
ment. Will you wait?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

So he dismounted and entered the 
weather-battered abode of Santry; and 
she looked after him with an expression on 
her face that he had never surprised there. 

Meanwhile along the gray village 
thoroughfare the good folk peeped out 
at her where she sat her mare, uncon- 
scious, deep in maiden meditation. 

She had done much for her people; she 
was doing much. Fiction might add that 
they adored her, worshipped her very foot- 
prints !—echoes all of ancient legends of 
a grateful tenantry that the New World 
believes in but never saw. 

After a little while Burleson emerged 
from Santry’s house, gravely returning 
the effusive adieux of the family. 
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“You are perfectly welcome,” he said, 
annoyed; “it is a pleasure to be able to 
do anything for children.” 

And as he mounted he said to Miss 
Elliott, “ I’ve fixed it, I think.” 

“ Fixed her hip?” 

“No; arranged for her to go to New 
York. They do that sort of thing there. 
I see no reason why the child should 
not walk.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” she exclaimed, 
softly. “ You make me very happy, Mr. 
Burleson.” 

He looked her full in the face for just 
the space of a second. 

“ And you make me happy,” he said. 

She laughed, apparently serene and 
self-possessed, and turned up the hill; he 
following a fraction of a length behind. 

In grassy hollows late dandelions 
starred the green with gold, the red al- 
der’s searlet berries flamed along the 
roadside thickets; beyond, against the 


sky, acres of dead mullein stalks stood 
guard above the hollow scrub. 

“Do you know,” she said, over her 
shoulder, “ that there is a rose in bloom 
in our garden?’ 

“Is there?” he asked, without surprise. 


“Doesn’t it astonish you?” she de- 
manded. “Roses don’t bloom up here 
in October.” 

“ Oh yes, they do,” he muttered. 

At the gate they dismounted, he silent, 
preoccupied; she uneasily alert and out- 
wardly very friendly. 

“How warm it is!” she said; “it will 
be like a night in June with the moon up 
—and that rose in the garden. ... You 
say that you are coming this evening?” 

“Of course. It is your last evening.” 

“Our last evening,” she repeated, 
thoughtfully. ...“Yousaid.. .” 

“T said that I was going South, too. 
I am not sure that I am going.” 

“T am sorry,” she observed, coolly. 
And after a moment she handed him the 
bridle of her mare, saying, “You will 
see that she is forwarded when your 
friend asks for her?” 

“ Ves,” 

She looked at the mare, then walked 
up slowly and put her arms around the 
creature’s silky neck. “ Good-by,” she 
said, and kissed her. Turning half de- 
fiantly on Burleson, she smiled, touch- 
ing her wet lashes with her gloved wrist. 
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“The Arab lady and the faithful gec- 
gee,” she said. “I know ‘The Witch’ 
doesn’t care, but I can’t help loving her. 
... Are you properly impressed wit}, 
my grief?’ 

There was that in Burleson’s eyes tha: 
sobered her; she instinctively laid her 
hand on the gate, looking at him wit) 
a face which had suddenly grown color- 
less and expressionless. 

“Miss Elliott,” he said, “will you 
marry me?” 

The tingling silence lengthened, bro- 
ken at intervals by the dull stamping of 
the horses. 

After a moment she moved leisurely 
past him, bending her head as she en- 
tered the yard, and closing the gate slow- 
ly behind her. Then she halted, one 
gloved hand resting on the closed gate, 
and looked at him again. 

There is an awkwardness in men that 
women like; there is a gaucherie that 
women detest. She gazed silently at this 
man, considcring him with a serenity 
that stunned him speechless. 

Yet all the while her brain was oi 
vast confusion, and the tumult of her own 
heart held her dumb. Even the man 
himself appeared as a blurred vision; 
echoes of lost voices dinned in her ears— 
the voices of children—of a child whom 
she had known when she wore muslin 
frocks to her knees—a boy who might 
once have been this man before her—this 
tall, sunburnt young man, awkward, in- 
sistent, artless—oh, entirely without art 
in a wooing which alternately exasper- 
ated and thrilled her. And now his awk- 
wardness had shattered the magic of the 
dream and left her staring at reality— 
without warning, without the courtesy of 
a “ garde a vous!” 

And his answer? He was waiting for 
his answer. But men are not gods to 
demand!—not highwaymen to bar the 
way with a “Stand and deliver!” And 
an answer is a precious thing—a gem 0! 
untold value. It was hers to give, her: 
to withhold, hers to defend. 

“You will call on us to say good- 
by this evening?’ she asked, steadyiny 
her voice. 

A deep color stung his face; he bowel, 
standing stiff and silent until she had 
passed through the open door of the 
veranda. Then, half blind with his 
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misery, he mounted, wheeled, and galloped 
away, “The Witch” clattering stolidly 
at his stirrup. 

Already the primrose light lay over hill 
and valley; already the delicate purple 
net of night had snared forest and marsh ; 
and the wild ducks were stringing across 
the lakes, and the herons had gone to the 
forest, and plover answered plover from 
swamp to swamp, plaintive, querulous, in 
endless reiteration —“ Lost! lost! she’s 
lost—she’s lost—she’s lost!” 

But it was the first time in his life 
that he had so interpreted the wild cry- 

ng of the killdeer plover. 


There was a gown that had been packed 
at the bottom of a trunk; it was a fluffy, 
rather shapeless mound of filmy stuff to 
look at as it lay on the bed. As it hung 
upon the perfect figure of a girl of 
twenty it was, in the words of the maid, 
“eo dhream an’ a blessed vision, glory be!” 
It ought to have been; it was brand-new. 

At dinner, her father coming in on 
crutches, stared at his caughter—stared 
as though the apparition of his dead wife 
had risen to guide him to his chair; and 
his daughter laughed across the little 
table—she searcely knew why—laughed 
at his surprise, at his little tribute to 
her beauty—laughed with the quick tears 
brimming in her eyes. 

Then, after a silence, and thinking of 
her mother, she spoke of Burleson; and 
after a while of the coming journey, and 
their new luck which had come up with 
the new moon in September—a _ luck 
which had brought a purchaser for the 
mare, another for the land—all of it, 
swamp, timber, barrens,—every rod, 
house, barn, garden, and stock. 

Again leaning her bare elbows on the 
cloth, she asked her father who the man 
could be that desired such property. But 
her father shook his head, repeating the 
name, which was, I believe, Smith. And 
that, including the check, was all they 
had ever learned of this investor who had 
wanted what they did not want, in the 
nick of time. 

“Tf he thinks there is gas or oil here, 
he is to be pitied,” said her father. “I 
wrote him and warned him.” 

“T think he replied that he knew his 
own business,” said the girl. 

“T hope he does; the price is excessive 


—out of all reason. I trust he knows of 
something in the land that may justify 
his investment.” 

After a moment she said, “ Do you real- 
ly think we may be able to buy a little 
place in Florida—a few orange-trees and 
a house?” ‘ 

His dreamy eyes smiled across at her. 

“ Thank God!” she thought, answering 
his smile. 

There was no dampness in the air; she 
aided him to the garden, where he re- 
sumed his crutches and hobbled as far 
as the wonderful bush that bore a single 
belated rose. 

“In the South,” he said, under his 
breath, “ there is no lack of these... . I 
think—I think all will be well in the 
South.” 

He tired easily, and she helped him 
back to his study, where young Burleson 
presently found them, strolling in with 
his hands in the pockets of his din- 
ner jacket. 

His exchange of greetings with Miss 
Elliott was quietly formal; with her 
father almost tender. It was one of the 
things she cared most for in him; and 
she walked to the veranda, leaving the 
two men alone—the man and the shadow 
of a man. 

Once she heard laughter in the room 
behind her; and it surprised her, pacing 
the veranda there. Yet Burleson always 
brought a new anecdote to share with her 
father —and heretofore he had shared 
these with her, too. But now!— 

Yet it was by her own choice she was 
alone there, pacing the moonlit porches. 

The maid—their only servant—brought 
a decanter; she could hear the ring of 
the glasses, relics of better times... . 
And now better times were dawning 
again—brief perhaps for her father, yet 
welcome as Indian summer. 

After a long while Burleson came to 
the door, and she looked up, startled. 

“ Will you sing? Your father asks it.” 

“Won’t you ask me, too, Mr. Burle- 
son ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But I want to show you my rose first. 
Will you come /—it is just a step.” 

He walked out into the moonlight with 
her; they stood silently before the bush 
which had so capriciously bloomed. 

“ Now—I will sing for you, Mr. Burle- 
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son,” she said, amiably. And they re- 
turned to the house, finding not a word 
to say on the way. 

The piano was in decent tune; she sat 
down, nodding across at her father, and 
touched a chord or two. 

“The same song—the one your mother 
eared for,” murmured her father. 

And she looked at Burleson dreamily, 
then turned, musing with bent head, 
sounding a note, a tentative chord. And 
then she sang. 

A dropping chord, lingering like fra- 
grance in the room, a silence, and she 
rose, looking at her father. But he, 
dim eyes brooding, lay back unconscious 
of all save memories awakened by her 
song. And presently she moved across 
the room to the veranda, stepping out 
into the moonlit garden,—knowing per- 
fectly well what she was doing, though 
her heart was beating like a trip-hammer, 
and she heard the quick step on the gravel 
behind her. 

She was busy with the long stem of the 
rose when he came up; she broke it short 
and straightened up, smiling a little 
greeting, for she could not have spoken 
for her life. 

“ Will you marry me?” he asked, under 
his breath. 

Then the slow, clear words came, “I 
cannot.” 

“T love you,” he said, as though he had 
not heard her. “There-is nothing for 
me in life without you; from the moment 
you came into my life there was nothing 
else, nothing in heaven or earth but you 
—your loveliness, your beauty, your 
hair, your hands, the echo of your voice 
haunting me, the memory of your every 
step, your smile, the turn of your head,— 
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all that I love in you,—and all that | 
worship—your sweetness, your loyalty, 
your bravery, your honor. Give me al! 
this to guard, to adore,—try to love me: 
forget my faults, forgive all that I lack. 
I know—I know what I am—what little 
I have to offer,—but it is all that I am, 
all that I have. Constance! Constance! 
Must you refuse ?” 

“Did I refuse?” she faltered. 
know why I did.” 

With bare arm bent back and hand 
pressed over the hand that held her waist 
imprisoned, she looked up into his eyes. 
Then their lips met. 

“ Say it,” he whispered. 

“Say it? Ah, I do say it: I love you— 
I love you. I said it years ago—when 
you were a boy and I wore muslin gowns 
above my knees. Did you think I had 
not guessed it? . . . And you told father 
to-night—you told him, because I never 
heard him laugh that way before... . 
And you are Jack—my boy that I loved 
when I was ten—my boy lover? Ah, Jack, 
I was never deceived.” 

He drew her closer and lifted her 
flushed face. “I told your father—yes. 
And I told him that we would go South 
with him.” 

“ You—you dared assume that !—before 
I had consented!” she cried, exasperated. 

“Why—why, I couldn’t contemplate 
anything else.” 

Half laughing, half angry, she strained 
to release his arm, then desisted, breath- 
less, gray eyes meeting his. 

“No other man,” she breathed,—“ no 
other man—” There was a silence, then 
her arms crept up closer, encircling 
his neck. “There is no other man,” 
she sighed. 


“T don’t 
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The Gayety of Life 


BY AGNES 


an ingenious gentleman, Mr. James 
Beresford, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, diverted himself and—let us hope 
his friends by drawing up and publish- 
ng an exhaustive list of the minor mis- 
eries of life. It is a formidable document, 
ealistie in character, and ill calculated 
to promote the spirit of content. No one 
would ever imagine that so many dis- 
agreeable things could happen in the ordi- 
nary course of existence, until the possi- 
bilities of each and every one are plainly 
and pitilessly defined. Some of these pos- 
sibilities have passed away in the hun- 
dred years that lie between King George’s 
day and ours; but others remain for our 
better discipline and subjection. Polit- 
ical diseussions at the dinner table rank 
high among Mr. Beresford’s grievances; 
also weak tea—“‘an infusion of balm, 
sage, and rosemary,” he calls it—and 
“being expected to be interested in a 
baby.” 

A great deal of modern literature, and 
not a little modern conversation, closely 
resemble this unhappy gentleman’s “ black- 
list.” There is the same earnest desire 
to point ont what we would rather not 
observe. Life is so full of miseries, 
minor and major, they press so close 
upon us at every step of the way, that it 
is hardly worth while to call each other’s 
attention to their presence. People who 
do this thing on a more imposing scale 
than Mr. Beresford are spoken of respect- 
fully as “ unfaltering disciples of truth,” 
or as “incapable of childish self-delu- 
sion,” or as “ looking with clear eyes into 
life’s bitter mysteries”; whereas in re- 
ality they are merely dwelling on the ob- 
vious, and the obvious is the one thing 
not worth consideration. We are all pain- 
fully aware of the seamy side because we 
are scratched by the seams. What we 
want to contemplate is the beauty and 
the smoothness of that well-ordered plan 
which it is so difficult for us to discern. 


i the beginning of the last century 


REPPLIER 


The thinkers of the world should by 
rights be the guardians of the world’s 
mirth; but thinking is a sorry business, 
and a period of critical reflection, follow- 
ing a period of vigorous and engrossing 
activity, is apt to breed the “ plaintive 
pessimist,” whose self-satisfaction is dis- 
proportionate to his worth. Literature, 
we are assured by its practitioners, “ ex- 
ists to please’; but it has some doubtful 
methods of imparting pleasure. If, in- 
deed, we sit down to read books on de- 
generacy and kindred topics, we have no 
reason to complain of what we find in 
them. It is not through such gates as 
these that we seek an escape from mor- 
tality. But why should poets and essay- 
ists and novelists be so determinedly de- 
pressing? Why should “the earnest pro- 
phetic souls who tear the veil from our 
illusory national prosperity’ —I quote 
from a recent review—be so warmly 
praised for their vandalism? Heaven 
knows they are always tearing the veil 
from something, until there is hardly a 
rag left for decency. Yet there are few 
nudities so objectionable as the naked 
truth. Granted that our habit of ex- 
aggerating the advantages of modern 
civilization and of modern culture does 
oceasionaliy provoke and excuse plain 
speaking. There is no need of a too 
merciless exposure, a too insulting refu- 
tation, of these agreeable fallacies. 

As for poets and novelists, their sin 
is unprovoked and unpardonable. Story- 
telling is not a painful duty. It is an 
art which, in its best development, adds 
immeasurably to the conscious pleasure 
of life. It is an anodyne in hours of suf- 
fering, a rest in hours of weariness, and 
a stimulus in hours of health and joyous 
activity. It can be made a vehicle for 
imparting instruction, for destroying il- 
lusions, and for dampening high spirits; 
but these results, though well thought of 
in our day, are not essential to success. 
Want and disease are mighty factors in 
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life; but they have never yet inspired a 
work of art. 

“ Poverty,” said old Robert Burton, “ is 
a most odious calling,” and it has not 
grown any more enjoyable in the past three 
hundred years. Nothing is less worth 
while than to idealize its discomforts, 
unless it be to sourly exaggerate them. 
But there has arisen of late years a school 
of writers—for the most part English, 
though we have our representatives—who 
paint realistically the squalor and wretch- 
edness of penury, without admitting into 
their pictures one ray of the sunshine that 
must sometimes gild the dreariest hovel 
or the meanest street. A notable example 
of this black art is Mr. George Gissing, 
whose novels are too powerful to be ig- 
nored and too depressing to be forgotten. 
The London of the poor is not a cheerful 
place; it is perhaps the most cheerless 
place in Christendom; but this is the way 
it appears in Mr. Gissing’s eyes when he 
is compelled to take a suburban train: 

“ Over the pest-stricken region of East 
London, sweltering in sunlight which 
served only to reveal the intimacies of 
abomination; across miles of a city of 
the damned, such as thought never con- 
ceived before this age of ours; above 
streets swarming with a nameless populace 
cruelly exposed by the unwonted light 
of heaven; stopping at stations which 
it crushes the heart to think should be 
the destination of any mortal—the train 
made its way at length beyond the out- 
most limits of dread, and entered upon 
a land of level meadows, of hedges and 
trees, of crops and cattle.” 

Surely this is a trifle strained. The 
“nameless populace ” would be not a lit- 
tle surprised to hear itself described with 
such dark eloquence. I remember once 
encountering in a third-class English 
railway carriage a butcher-boy—he con- 
fided to me his rank and profession— 
who waxed boastful over the size and 
wealth of London. “ It’s the biggest city 
in the world, that’s wot it is; it’s got five 
millions of people in it, that’s wot it’s 
got; and I’m a Londoner, that’s wot I 
am,” he said, glowing with pride that was 
not without merit in one of mean estate. 
The “city of the damned” appeared a 
city of the gods to this son of poverty. 

Such books sin against the gayety of 
life. 
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. all the earth round, 
If a man bear to have it so, 
Things which might vex him shall be 
found ; 


and there is no form of sadness mor 
wasteful than that which is bred of a too 
steadfast consideration of pain. It is no‘ 
generosity of spirit which feeds this mood. 
The sorrowful acceptance of life’s trage- 
dies is of value only when it prompts us 
to regard more jealously or to impart more 
freely life’s manifold benefactions. Mr. 
Pater has subtly defined the mental at- 
titude which is often mistaken for sym- 
pathy, but which is a mere ineffectual 
yielding to depression over the sunless 
scenes of earth. 

“He ”—Carl of Rosenmold — “had 
fits of the gloom of other people, their 
dull passage through and exit from the 
world, the threadbare incidents of their 
lives, their dismal funerals, which, un- 
less he drove them away immediate] 
by strenuous exercise, settled into a 
gloom more properly his own. Yet at 
such times outward things would seem to 
concur unkindly in deepening the mental! 
shadows about him.” 

This is precisely the temper which 
finds expression in much modern verse. 
Its perpetrators seem wrapped in endless 
contemplation of other people’s gloom, 
until, having absorbed all they can hold, 
they relieve their oppressed souls by un- 
loading it in song. Women are especial- 
ly prone to mournful measures, and | 
am not without sympathy for that petu- 
lant English critic who declined to read 
their poetry on the plea that it was “ all 
dirges.” But men can be mourners too, 
and 


In all the endless road you tread 
There’s nothing but the night, 


is too often the burden of their verse, 
the unsolicited assurance with which 
they cheer us on our way. We do not 
believe them, of course, except in mo- 
ments of dejection; but these are just 
the moments in. which we would like to 
hear something different. When our 
share of gayety is running pitifully low, 
and the sparks of joy are dying on 
life’s hearth, we have no courage to 
laugh down the voices of those who, 
“wilfully living in sadness; ‘speak but 
the truths thereof.” 
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THE GAYE! 


Hazlitt, who was none too happy, but 
who strove manfully for happiness, used 
to say that he felt a deeper obligation to 
Northeote than to any of his other 
friends who had done him far greater 
ervice, because Northeote’s conversation 

as invariably gay and agreeable. “I 
ever ate nor drank with him; but I have 

ved on his words with undiminished 

lish ever since I can remember; and 

; hen I leave 
street with 
ethereal than I have at any other time.” 


him, I come out into the 
feelings lighter and more 
Here is a debt of friendship worth re- 
rding, and blither hearts than Hazlitt’s 
ive treasured 
Mr. Robert 
knowledged his gratitude to people who 


similar benefactions. 


Louis Stevenson gladly ac- 


set him smiling when they came his way, 


{ r who smiled themselves from sheer 


cheerfulness of heart. They never knew 
not posing as philanthropists—how far 


they helped him on his road; but he 





new, and has thanked them in words not 
easily forgotten: 

“There is no duty. we so much under- 
By be- 


anonymous benefits 


rate as the duty of being happy. 
ing happy we sow 
upon the world, which remain unknown 
even to ourselves, or, when they are dis- 
closed, surprise nobody so much as the 
benefactor. ...A happy man or wo- 
1 man is a better thing to find than a five- 
pound note. 


He or she is a radiating 
focus of good-will; and their entrance 
into a room is as though another candle 
had been lighted.” 

There is little doubt that the some- 
} what indiscriminate admiration lavished 
upon Mr. Stevenson himself was due less 
to his literary than to his personal quali- 
ties. People loved him, not because he 





was an admirable writer, but because he 
There has 
been far too much said about his ill 
health, and nothing is so painful to con- 
template as the lack of reserve on the 
part of relatives and executors which 
thrusts every detail of a man’s life be- 
fore the public eye. It provokes maud- 
lin sentiment on the one side, and un- 
gracious asperity on the other. But, in 
Mr. Stevenson’s case, silence is hard to 
veep. He was a sufferer who for many 
years increased the gayety of life. 
Genius alone can do this on a large 


was a cheerful consumptive. 
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scale; but everybody can do it on a little 
one. Our safest guide is the realization 
of a hard truth—that we are not priv- 
ileged to share our troubles with other 
people. If we could make up our minds 
to spare our friends all details of ill 
health, of money losses, of domestic an- 
noyances, of altereations, of committee 
work, of grievances, provocations, and 
anxieties, we should sin less against the 
world’s good-humor. It may not be giv- 
en us to add to the treasury of mirth; 
but there is ‘considerable merit in not 
robbing it. I have read that “the most 
objectionable American 
manner is excessive cheerfulness,” and 
would like to believe that so pardonable 
a fault is the worst we 


thing in the 


have to show. 
It is not our mission to depress, and one 
recalls with some satisfaction St. Simon’s 
Madame de Mainténon, 
certainly did not love. 


remark anent 


whom he Cour- 
tiers less astute wondered at the endur- 
ing charm which this middle-aged wo- 
man, neither handsome nor witty, had 
for her royal husband. St. Simon held 
“ decorous gayety ” 
* She 


the clew. It was her 
which soothed Louis’s tired heart. 
so governed her humors that at all times 
and under all circumstances she pre- 
served her cheerfulness of demeanor.” 
There is little profit in asking our- 
selves or others whether life be a de- 
sirable possession. It is thrust upon us, 
Unless 
birth, our 
relish for the situation is not a control- 
“ Every child,” we are told, 
‘is sent to school a hundred years be- 


without coneurrence on our part. 
we can abolish compulsory 


ling force. 
fore he is born;” but he can neither 
profit by his schooling nor refuse his de- 
gree. Here we are in a world which 
holds much pain and many pleasures, 
oceans of tears and echoes of laughter. 
Our position is not without dignity, be- 
cause we can endure; and not without 
enjoyment, because we can be merry. 
much 
courage as endurance; but without cour- 
age the battle of life is lost. “ To reck- 
on dangers too curiously, to hearken too 
intently for the threat that runs through 
all the winning music of the world, to 
hold back the hand from the rose be- 
cause of the thorn, and from life because 
of death—this is to be afraid of Pan.” 


Gayety, to be sure, requires as 
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‘PIGMENTS OF THE CLOUDS, VOLATILE AS A PERFUME”’ 


Esthetics 
BY RICHARD 


N none of ‘his works does that tre- 

mendous artist Nature reveal him- 

self so magically as in the airy trans- 
formations and changing harmonies of the 
clouds. Mighty and mystical master, his 
art is here seen at its strangest and its 
simplest. How few and intangible his 
materials; how apparently simple his 
methods—vapor and currents of air and 
the old sun and moon; and yet what 
an impressive and mysterious beauty he 
creates from them, there on the canvas of 
the sky! Nowhere else is he seen so 
triumphantly as an artist of pure effect. 
Elsewhere we may meet with him as a 
melodramatist of the everlasting hills, a 
seene-painter of gorge and gloom and 
the white torrent; but in creating such 
effects he has employed materials so en- 
during as to be called everlasting. Na- 
ture will be his own Salvator Rosa mil- 
lions of years after the name of Salvator 
Rosa has faded from the memory of the 
universe, because his Salvator Rosas are 
made of that veritable rock and light- 
ning and ancient darkness which the 
Italian could only imitate with perish- 


of the Sky 
LE GALLIENNE 


able paint-pot and canvas. But when 
Nature, so to speak, turns Titian and 
Turner, he is at a disadvantage in his 
materials, for the pigments of the clouds 
are volatile as a perfume, and fade even 
as the artist lays them on morning or 
evening sky. With the invisible artist 
of the clouds it is now or never for his 


effects, and the pictures he paints are 


gone even as he paints them, never to 
be seen again. Perhaps only one eye in 
all the world has seen them, some lonely 
figure lost in the twilight— 


One eye alone in all Verona cared for the 
soft sky— 


his pictures must pass like a strain of 
music. Effect, pure effect; not effect 
caught and fossilized as in seulpture, or 
arrested awhile as in painting, but effect 
alive and changing every moment, effect 
musical in its development—musie, in- 
deed, made visible in color. 

All human art must pass away, but 
most of it has a certain spurious stability. 
If you are rich, vou can buy a Titian 
for the woman you love, but you cannot 
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AESTHETICS 
buv her a sunrise. Even while you run 
to fetch her to look at it, it is gone. He 
will not even wait while she dons a morn- 
ing wrapper,—that arrogant Whistler of 
tne sky. 
the same pathos as all poignant passing 
things, this art of the heavens, the same 

een excitement. 


Transitory as emotion, it has 


Perhaps we should soon learn to tire 
t if it were not so mobile. Even some 
masterpieces have hung too long upon 
It is this expressive 
vement of sensitive vapor, this unfore- 
n touch of change here and there—a 


the walls of time. 


ning finger seen for a moment and 
en withdrawn,—this disposition and re- 
lisposition of masses, this slow womblike 
rouble of darkness and light, this sudden 
splendid swords, this calm 
verture of glory, these marching trump- 
ets of light—this radiant issue of im- 
ortal fire: it is in such effects as this 
that the mysterious art of the sky o’er- 
Fading as it is 
fashioned, it has a power to move the 
heart and stir the senses, and, above all, 
to thrill and summon the soul, which 
surely no earthly arts ean claim. With 


avenue of 


tops the arts of earth. 
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no formulw, no conventions, no tradition- 
al motives, classically to command us 
absolutely without notation of any kind 
it is yet able to say all that the human 
heart has ever felt or ever dreamed. 
There is no emotion of whatever kind 
that you cannot, one time or another, 
find expressed for you in the sky. If 
you are sad and lonely, and your heart 
with the fine - drawn 
musie of regret, look at yonder sky. 
You are not so sad and lonely as that. 


almost breaking 


Why, you almost forget your own sorrow 
as you gaze on that exquisite sorrow. 

Would you have silence, would you 
dream of a peace made of mother-of- 
pearl and the evening star: there again 
is the sky! 

And would you be pure, and firm of 
faith, and free as the boundless air 
look at the sky. 

On the other hand, did you ever see a 
face so wicked as is sometimes the face of 
the sky, so sinister with hushed menace, 
so livid with ambushed evil, so truculently 
brutal with thunder? 

There is nothing that you can dream 
of or dread that is not pictured in the 
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TRANSITORY, PAINTED 


sky, with a force and intensity such as 
elsewhere you must seek in dreams. Black 
continents of monsters jawed with fire; 
lagoons of shining ether; a star, safe 
and silent, like a candle burning by a 
sleeping child; floating islands rimmed 
with silver; bergs of saffron fire drifting 
in the solar sea; gardens and golden gates 
and towers of snow; armies with drums 
of darkness and terrible spears; a dove 
all in heaven; bosoms filled with 
roses: of falling 
from cloud to cloud; peacocks made of 
stars; gonfalons of flaming dew; and 
battlements thronged with unearthly 
faces. ... . 

There is, indeed, no such picture-book 
as this picture-book of the clouds; but 
it is not by such conerete shapes of fancy 


alone 


cataracts moonshine 
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as these that the art of the sky seriously 
takes hold of us—these merely imitative, 
one might say punning, simulacra, ac- 
cidental and unmeaning as faces seen in 
the fire; it is rather by pictorial moods 
of expressiveness too fluid to be called 
symbolic, great abstract schemes of modu- 
lated radiante, that, like of the 
greatest pictures, mean nothing but— 
Eternity; Eternity—or some other words 
hardly less simply profound: in its power, 
in fact, of expressing the  trancelik« 
dreams of the spirit, moods of the imag 
ination, and even states of the mind. 
Perhaps the strangest thing about this 
art of the sky is its power over the sou! 
With all its pomp and magnificence of 
color, it sensual. Its glorit 
and its though bright as 


some 


is 


never 
revelries, 
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Persian carpet and Dionysiac as the feast 
of Belshazzar, seem somehow purged of 
earthly significance. Addressing the 
mere mortal with such prismatic 
eloquence, their true message seems some- 
how to our immortal part. The beauty 
of the earth too often demoralizes, -like 
the beauty of sensual painter, 
but no one ever was demoralized by look- 
ing at the sky. Its pictures are like 
those of some Hebrew prophet, or those 
in the Book of Revelation. They have 
all the colored magnificence of earth, 
vet they mean nothing but heaven. 
There is something mysteriously pure 


eye 


some 


about this artist of the sky. 
But it is not merely the purity of the 
spirit to which he answers; it is perhaps 


especially the prodigious perspective of its 
ambition that he makes visible; for an- 
other strange thing about the sky is that 
it never daunts, but only corroborates, the 
soul. Of course there are now and again 
times when a solitary man lying on an 
empty moorland, and looking up into 
the sky, is momentarily impressed and 
overborne with his mortal insignificance ; 
but the impression is, as I said, mo- 
mentary, speedily to be followed by an 
exultant sense of his immortal signif- 
icance—his mastery over, his spiritual 
possession of, all that infinite stillness 
and power. The arch of the sky is not 
really greater than the arch of his brow, 
and there is a starry vastness within his 
small skull that binds strohger bands 
than those of Orion. It is only when a 
man looks at the earth that he is afraid. 
So soon as he looks at the sky, that 
irresistible serenity of spiritual power, 
which he has either learned from the sky 
or read into it, returns to him. He feels 
—nay, he knows—that this sky. is but 
the provocative avenue of his destiny, 
the triumphal highway of his conquering 
soul, hung with rosy garlands of clouds. 

No argument for the immortality of 
the soul can compete with the rising of 
the moon. Man, it is to be feared, pays 
but little attention to doctors of divin- 
ity, but even a common sailor, as the 
phrase is, thinks something of his poor 
existence as he sights the Southern 
Cross. Yes, the worst and the best of 
us answer to, and, indeed, eagerly watch, 
the sky. In a sense we are all astrol- 
ogers, all augurs of the clouds, and in 
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a sense astrologers are right; for the 
stars are the chart of the soul. 

A less transcendental observation of the 
clouds may yet be intrusted with a record 
of visible data hardly less mystical than 
the foregoing impressions. It must, for 
example, take note of the mysterious way 
in which Nature loves to repeat in th 
sky the patterns he has delighted to 
stamp upon this or that creature or 
aspect of the earth, or upon the moving 
curtain of the Nature, like al! 
great artists, loves to experiment with 
materials. He loves to try the old effect 
in the new medium. In summer he makes 
dim ferns, so delicate in shape that you 
can hardly believe that they have roots, 
except, maybe, in fairy-land; then in 
winter he tries the same patterns on the 
window-pane. 

Nothing in nature, if it has happened 
to strike you, or if you care to give it 
a serious thought, is more mysterious 
than this decorative repetition — this 
duplication and reduplication of decora- 
tive pattern, now in one material and 
now in another. When Nature has taken 
a fancy to a pattern there is no work of 
his hands with which he will not im- 
press it, however apparently incongruous 
the impression. He will as effectively 
depict the tiger as the lily or the 
deer, and crowd upon the wings of a 
butterfly all the glories of earth and 
heaven. How he loves to emblazon som« 
little frightened fish as though he were 
a fine gentleman in the sun, or hang a 
serpent with colored rings as though he 
were the planet Saturn! How he lavishes 
his gold and his bronze upon the beetle, 
and in the dead of night decks the under 
wings of the sleepy moth with the lost 
purple of Tyre! And again how he de- 
lights to rainbow the roots of inacces 
sible hills with gardens of amazing 
crystal! But nowhere is he more imita- 
tive than in the sky. There is not a 
color-scheme of earth, not a pattern of 
flower or a tint or rhythm of the sea, 
that he will not match for you in thos 
misty lawns and silks and aery muslins 
of his; and one wonders, as one watches 
his phantasmagoria, where lies the secret 
soul of color and form in the universe, 
and what Nature means by this love of 
the same shape over and over again, and 
one might say the same metre. But we 


sea. 
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shall only know that when we can affirma- 
tively answer those majestic questions 
put by the Eternal to the stricken Job; 
when we know where the light dwelleth, 
and as for darkness, where is the place 
thereof; when we have entered into the 
the the 
treasure of the hail, and discovered the 
hidden ordinances of heaven. 


treasures of snow, and seen 


Yes, there is nothing in nature more 
provocative of meditation than these 
painted phantoms of the sky, so trans- 
itory that the life of a 
by comparison; and one other element 


flower is long 
of strangeness about them is that they 
are literally phantoms, and in a sense 
subjective appearances, the shape and 
color of which are not merely determined 
by the physical materials of which they 
are composed, but by the distance from 
which they are seen, So it is with some 
for ex- 
Seen close, we have but an un- 
The distance 
is literally a part of the enchantment. 
Literally, there is no picture close to; 
is with the clouds. It is open 
to the moralist to say that so it is with 


pictures — Sargent’s portraits, 
ample. 


meaning motley of paint. 


and so it 


SILENCE 


AND OF PEACE 





life 
perience ; 


itself, more or less so with all our ex 
not Life a species of 
Fata Morgana seen afar off in youth, a 
wonderland of 


for is 


rainbows to which wi 


hasten through the morning dew? But 
when at length in middle age we come t 
occupy these cloud-capped towers—alas! 


for the fairy colors and the glory forever 
passed away. And yet I don’t know but 
that this is a superficial moral to draw 
from the clouds; indeed, I am more tha 
a little sure that it is, and for 
prefer rather to put my trust in those 
mystical intimations of immortality wit! 
which, as I said before, they beckon th 
soul. Even in their very immaterialit) 
and transitoriness, their brief existen 

of pure effect, there is something that 
delights, and is, so to speak, cousinly t 
the spirit, whose own life is a vapor, 
blown before the breath of God, and for 

little while colored by the sun. They al 
but appearances, yet so are we and t! 


mysel{ 


whole world; passing embodiments of t! 
Protean soul of things, all alike myste1 
ous, all alike stirring in us the need of a 
interpreter, but none more, perhaps, th 

these shapes of air and shining dew. 
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The Man of Flesh and Blood 


BY SUSAN KEATING GLASPELL 


harmony with the spirit which it 

was desired should be engendered 
thin. By music, by gay decorations, by 
speeches from prominent men, the board 

, charge of the boys’ reformatory was 
striving to throw about this dedication of 
the new building an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness and good-will—an atmosphere 
vibrant with the kindness and generosity 
which emanated from the State, and the 
thankfulness, appreciation, and loyalty 
which it was felt should emanate from 
the boys. 

Outside the world was sobbing. Some 
young trees which had been planted along 
the driveway of the reformatory grounds, 
and which it was desired should grow up 
in the way they should go, were rocking 
back and forth in passionate insurrection. 
Fallen leaves were being spit viciously 
through the air. It was a sullen-looking 
landscape which Philip Grayson, he who 
was to be the last speaker of the after- 
noon, saw stretching itself down the 
hill, across the little valley, and up an- 
other little hill. In his ears was the 
death wail of the summer. It seemed the 
spirit of the out-of-doors was sending 
itself up in mournful, hopeless cries. 

The speaker who had been delivering 
himself of pedantic encouragement about 
the open arms with which the world stood 
ready to receive the most degraded one, 
would that degraded one but come to the 
world in proper spirit, sat down amid per- 
funetory applause led by the officers and 
attendants of the institution, and the boys 
rose to sing. The brightening of their faces 
told that their work as performers was 
more to their liking than their position as 
auditors. They threw back their heads, 
and waited with a kind of well-disciplined 
eagerness for the signal to begin. Then, 
with the strength and native music there 
are in some three hundred boys’ throats, 
there rolled out the words of the song of 
the State. 
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“a | SHE elements without were not in 


There were lips which opened only be- 
cause they must, but as a whole they sang 
with the same heartiness, the same joy in 
singing, that he had heard a crowd of 
public-school boys put into the song only 
the week before. When the last word had 
died away, there was over the whole 
crowd of them a look of well-defined re- 
gret, and it seemed to Philip Grayson 
that the sigh of the world without was 
giving voice to the sigh of the world 
within as the well-behaved crowd of 
boys sat down to resume their duties 
as auditors. 

And then one of the most important of 
the professors from the State University 
was telling them about the kindness of 
the State: the State had provided for 
them this beautiful home; it gave them 
comfortable, neat clothing and _ well- 
tasting, nutritious food; it provided that 
fine gymnasium in which to train their 
bodies; it provided books and teachers to 
train their minds; it provided those fitted 
to train their souls, to work against the 
unfortunate tendencies —the professor 
stumbled a little there—which had led to 
their coming. The State gave liberally, 
gladly, and in return it asked but one 
thing: that they come out into the world 
and make useful, upright citizens, citizens 
of which any State might be proud. Was 
that asking too much? the professor from 
the State University was saying. 

The sobbing of the world without was 
growing more intense. Many pairs of 
eyes from among the auditors were stray- 
ing out to where the summer lay a-dying. 
Did they know—those boys whom the 
State classed as unfortunates—that out 
of this death there would come again 
life? Or did they see but the darkness— 
the decay—of to-day ? 

The professor from the State Univer- 
sity was putting the case very fairly. 
There were no flaws—seemingly—to be 
picked in his logic. The State had been 
kind; the boys were obligated to good 
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citizenship. But the coldness !—comfort- 
lessness !—of it all. The open arms of the 
world!—how mocking in its abstractness. 
What did it mean? Did it mean that 
they—the men who uttered the phrase so 
easily—would be willing to give those 
boys aid, friendship, when they came 
out into the world? What would they 
say, those boys whose ears were filled 
with high-sounding, non - committal 
phrases, if some man were to stand before 
them and say, “And so, fellows, when 
you get away from this place, and are 
ready to get your start in the world, just 
come around to my office and I'll help you 
get a job”? At thought of it there came 
from Philip Grayson a queer, partly 
audible laugh, which caused those nearest 
him to look his way in surprise. 

But he was all unconscious of their 
looks of inquiry, for his brain was grow- 
ing hot with the thoughts that crowded 
upon it. How far away the world—his 
kind of people—must seem to those boys 
of the State Reform School. The 
speeches they had heard, the training 
that had been given them, had taught 
them—unconsciously perhaps, but surely 
divide the world into two great 
classes: the lucky and the unlucky, those 
who made speeches and those who must 
listen, the so-called good and the so- 
called bad; perhaps—he smiled a little 
at his own cynicism— those who were 
caught and those who were not. 

There came over him then those di- 
vinely human words from a poet whom he 
had always loved: 


—to 


In men whom men pronounce as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot; 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, when God has not. 


When God has not! The words seemed 
to get into the very bone and fibre. of 
Philip Grayson. He turned and looked 
out at the sullen sky, returning—as all 
men do at times—to that conception of 
his childhood that somewhere beyond the 
clouds was God. God! Did God care for 
the boys of the State Reformatory? Was 
that poet of the Western mountains right 
when he said that God was not a drawer 
of lines, but a seer of the good that was 
in the so-ealled bad, and of the bad that 
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was in the so-called good, and a lover of 
them both? 

If that was God, it was not the God the 
boys of the reformatory had been taught 
to know. They had been told that God 
would forgive the wicked, but it had been 
made clear to them—if not in words, in 
implications—that it was they who were 
the wicked. And the so-called godly men, 
men of such exemplary character as had 
been chosen to address them that after- 
noon, had so much of the spirit of God 
that they, too, were willing to forgive, 
be tolerant, and—Philip Grayson looked 
out at the bending trees with a smile— 
disburse generalities about the open arms 
of the world. 

What would they think—those three 
hundred speech-tired boys of the State 
Reformatory—if some man who had been 
held before them as exemplary were to 
rise and lay bare his own life—its weak- 
nesses, its faults, its sins, perhaps its 
crimes——and tell them there was good and 
there was bad in every human being, and 
that the world-old struggle of life was to 
conquer one’s bad with one’s good. 

The idea took him in mighty grip. It 
seemed the method of the world—at any 
rate it had been the method of that after- 
noon—for the men who stood before their 
fellows with clean hands to plant them- 
selves on the far side of a chasm of con- 
ventions, or narrow self-esteem, of easily 
bought virtue, and say to those beings 
who struggled on the other side of that 
chasm—to those human beings whose 
souls had never gone to school: “ Look at 
us! Our hands are clean, our hearts are 


_ pure. See how beautiful it is to be good! 


Come ye, poor sinners, and be good also.” 
And the poor sinners, the untaught, 
birthmarked human souls, would look 
over at the self-acclaimed goodness which 
they could see far across the chasm, and 
though they might feel somewhere deep 
within them faint stirrings of that pas- 
sion for good which, asleep or awake, is in 
everything that is of God, they were un- 
certain about the depth of the chasm, 
uncertain about that thing which awaited 
them beyond, and so the passions which 
had behind them the strength of years 
outmatched that passion which was but a 
possibility, and the untaught, birthmark- 
ed human souls looked purposelessly 
across the man-made chasm, and went oD 
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with the working out of that thing which 
is ealled destiny. 

He was lost to the speaker now, lost to 
everything save this great thought which 
was burning through and through him, 
and to the sobbing minor of the world 
without. Was this chasm—this whole 
idea—but a wild creation of his fancy? 
With one of those great sweeps which the 
human mind can make in moments of 
white heat, he went back from the strug- 
gles of a primitive world up to the law- 
bounded philanthropy of his own time, 
and it seemed to him then—he could 
read it through the teachings of good and 
ereat men, and through the policies of 
good and great kings—that the aloofness, 
the self-centredness, the complacency of 
the good— 

It was the shrill coughing of one of the 
three hundred which brought him sharply 
back to the concrete. He seanned the 
three hundred faces of the auditors, and 
then he looked into the faces of those few 
men who had been set up as embodying 
the other side of things. And the world 
of conerete things to which he had re- 
turned but moved him to a new sense of 
the absurdity of that man-made chasm, 
which was so real to him now that the 
chill from its depths seemed to blow over 
him and make him cold. Were they not 
of the same clay—the three hundred and 
the three? Had they not the same fights 
to make, and the same sorrows to know? 
If there was a difference, it was only that 
the three had fought their fight, had 
known their sorrow, and should it be that 
they were among those for whom the 
battle of self was an easy battle, then 
out of an easy victory should have been 
born a greater tolerance. 

With what arrogance they had flaunted 
their virtue—their position! How conde- 
scendingly they had spoken of the home 
which we, the good, prepare for you, 
the bad, and what namby-pambyness 
there was, after all, in that sentiment 
which all of them had voiced—and now 
you must pay us back by being good! 

Oh for a man of flesh and blood to 
stand up and tell how he himself had 
sinned and suffered! For a man who 
could bridge that damning chasm with 
strong, broad, human understanding and 
human sympathies —a man who could 
stand among them pulse-beat to pulse- 
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beat and 
stand! 


it too!” 


ery out, “I know! I under- 


I fought it, and I'll help you fight 


The sound of his own name broke the 
passionate, exalted spell that was upon 
him. He looked to the centre of the 
stage and saw that the professor from the 
State University had seated himself and 
that the superintendent of the institution 
was occupying the place of the speaker. 
And the superintendent was saying: 

“We may esteem ourselves especially 
fortunate in having him with us this 
afternoon. He is one of the great men 
of the State, one of the men who by high 
living, by integrity and industry, has 
raised himself to a position of great 
honor among his fellow men. A great 
party—may I say the greatest of all 
parties ’—has shown its unbounded confi- 
dence in him by giving him the nomina- 
tion for the Governorship of the State. 
No man in the State is held in higher es- 
teem to-day than he. And so it is with 
special pleasure that I introduce to you 
that man of the future—Philip Grayson.” 

The superintendent sat down then, and 
he himself—Philip Grayson—was stand- 
ing in the place where the other speakers 
had stood. It was with a mighty rush 
which almost swept away his outward 
show of calm that it came to him that 
he — candidate for the Governorship— 
was well fitted to be that man of flesh 
and blood for whom in his dreamy ex- 
altation he had sighed. That he—even he 
—was within grasp of an opportunity to 
get beneath the jackets and into the very 
hearts and souls of these boys, and make 
them feel that a man of sins and vir- 
tues, of weaknesses and strength, a man 
who had had much to conquer, and for 
whom the fight would never be quite done, 
was standing before them stripped of 
his coat of conventions and platitudes, 
and in nakedness of soul and sincerity 
of heart was talking to them as a man 
who understood. 

Almost with the inception of the idea 
was born the consciousness of what it 
might cost. And as in answer to the 
silent, blunt question, Is it worth it? 
there looked up at him three hundred 
pairs of eyes—eyes behind which there 
was good as well as bad—eyes which had 
burned with the fatal rush of passion, 
and had burned, too, with the hot tears 
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of remorse—eyes which no mother had 
ever kissed—eyes which had opened— 

And then the eyes of Philip Grayson 
could not see those other eyes which were 
before him, and he put up his hand to 
break the blinding mist— little caring 
what those men upon the platform would 
think of him, little thinking what effect 
the words which were crowding into his 
heart would have upon his candidacy. 
But one thing was vital to him now: to 
bring upon that ugly chasm the levelling 
forces of a throbbing humanity, and to 
make those boys who were of his clay feel 
that a being who had fallen and risen 
again, a being for whom life would al- 
ways mean a falling and a rising again, 
was standing before them, and—not as 
the embodiment of a distant goodness, 
not as a pattern, but as one among them, 
verily as man to man—was telling them a 
few things which his own life had taught 
him were true. 

It was his very consecration 
made it hard to begin. 


which 


He was fearful 


of estranging them in the beginning, of 
putting between them and him that very 
thing he was determined there should not 
be. And it was not easy to unlock the 


chamber of one’s heart when that cham- 
ber held much of which the world did 
not know. 

“T have a strange feeling,” he said, 
with a winning little smile which had 
helped the candidate for Governor up 
many a round, “that if I were to open 
my heart to-day, just open it clear up the 
way I’d like to if I could, that you boys 
would look into it, and then jump back 
in a seared kind of way and cry, ‘ Why— 
that’s me!’ You would be a little sur- 
prised — wouldn’t you?—if you could 
look back and see the kind of boy I was, 
and find I was much the kind of boy 
you are? 

“Do you know what I think? I think 
hypocrisy is the worst thing in the world. 
I think it’s worse than stealing, or lying, 
or any of the other bad things you can 
name. And do you know where I think 
lots of the hypocrisy comes from? I 
think it comes from the so-called self- 
made men—from the real good men, the 
men who say, ‘I haven’t got one bad 
thing charged up to my account.’ 

“Now the men out campaigning for 
me call me a self-made man. Your 
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superintendent just now spoke of my in- 
tegrity, of the confidence reposed in me, 
and all that. But do you know what is 
the honest truth? If I am any kind of 
a man worth mentioning, if I am deservy- 
ing of any honor, any confidence, it is not 
because I was born with my heart filled 
with good and beautiful things, for | 
was not. It is because I was born with 
much in my heart that we call the bad, 
and because, after that bad had grown 
stronger and stronger through the years it 
was unchecked, and after it had brought 
me the great shock, the great sorrow of 
my life, I began then, when older than 
you boys are now, to see a little of that 
great truth, which you can put, briefly, 
into these words: ‘There is good and 
there is bad in every human heart, and it 
is the struggle of life to conquer the bad 
with the good.’ What I am trying to 
say is, that if I am worthy any one’s 
confidence to-day, it is because, havy- 
ing seen that truth, I have been able, 
through never ceasing trying, through 
slow conquering, to crowd out some 
of the bad, and to make room for a little 
of the good. 

“You see,” he went on, three hundred 
pairs of eyes hard upon him now, “some 
of us are born to a harder struggle than 
others. There are people who study what 
is called ethics who might make a fuss 
about that statement, and there are lots 
of people who would object to my saying 
it to you, even if I believed it. They 
would say you would make the fact of 
being born with much against which to 
struggle an excuse for being bad. But 
look here a minute; if you were born 
with a body not as strong as other boys’ 
bodies, if you couldn’t run as far, or 
jump as high, you wouldn’t be eternally 
saying, ‘I can’t be expected to do much; 
I wasn’t born right.’ Not a bit of it! 
You’d make it your business to get as 
strong as you could, and you wouldn’t 
make any parade of the fact that you 
weren’t as strong as you should be. We 
don’t like people who whine, whether it’s 
about weak bodies or weak souls. 

“T’ve been sitting here this afternoon 
wondering what to say to you boys. | 
had intended telling some funny stories 
about things which happened to me when 
I was a boy. But for some reason a sort 
of serious mood has come over me, and | 
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don’t feel just like those stories now. 
| haven’t been thinking of the funny side 
if life in the last half-hour. I’ve been 
thinking instead of how much suffering 
I’ve endured since the days when I, too, 
was a boy.” 

He paused then, his face twitching 
with earnestness. At last he went on, 
his voice testing to the utmost the silence 
of the room: “ There is lots of sorrow in 
this old world. It is sin causes most of 
the sorrow, and we all know there is 
plenty of sin. Maybe I’m on the wrong 
track, but as I see it to-day human beings 
are making a much harder thing of their 
existence than there is any need of. 
There are millions and millions of them, 
and year after year, generation after 
generation, they fight over the same old 
battles, live through the same old sor- 
rows. Doesn’t it seem all wrong that 
after the battle has been fought a hun- 
dred million times it can’t be made a 
little easier for those who still have it be- 
fore them ? 

“Tf a farmer had gone over a very 
bad road, and the next day saw another 
farmer about to start over the same road, 
wouldn’t he send him back? Doesn’t it 


seem too bad that in things which con- 
cern one’s whole life people can’t be as 
decent as they are about things which in- 


volve only an inconvenience? Doesn’t it 
seem that when we human beings have so 
much in common we might stand together 
a little better? I'll tell you what’s the 
matter,—most of the people of this world 
are coated round and round with self- 
esteem, and they’re afraid to admit any 
understanding of the things which aren’t 
good. Suppose the farmer had thought 
it a disgrace to admit he had been over 
that road, and so had said: ‘From what 
I have read in books, and from what I 
have learned in a general way, I fancy 
that road isn’t good.’ Would the other 
farmer have gone back? I rather think 
he would have said he’d take his chances. 
But you see the farmer said he knew, and 
how did he know? Why, because he’d 
been over the road himself.” 

He looked down at them then with the 
almost overpowering sense of three hun- 
dred lives having been put in his keep- 
ing. Deep down in three hundred stormy 
and perhaps little understood hearts was 
a something which held wrapped within 
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its own self the possibilities of manhood. 
Looking down into the three hundred 
faces now turned eagerly up to him, he 
was stern in the consciousness that if that 
potential manhood, that something which 
could germinate into the good, was not 
stirred to-day, it might enter soon upon 
its death sleep. It was with new force 
shining in his face he took a step nearer 
the edge of the platform. What he had 
done they could do—it was that he must 
show them. As to the hurt it might do 
his own career, that was disposed of by 
the simpleness of the ratio of three hun- 
dred to one. 

It was thus he began, slowly, the tell- 
ing of his life story: 

“T was born with strange, wild passions 
in my heart. I don’t know where they 
came from; I only know they were there. 
I resented authority. If some one who 
had a right to dictate to me said, ‘ Philip, 
do this,’ then Philip would immediately 
begin to think how much he would rather 
do the other thing. And,” he smiled a 
little, and some of the boys smiled with 
him in anticipation, “it was the other 
thing which Philip usually did. 

“T didn’t go to a reform school, for the 
very good reason that there wasn’t any in 
the State where I lived.” Some of the 
boys smiled again, and he could hear the 
nervous coughing of one of the party 
managers sitting close to him. “I was 
what you would call a very bad boy. I 
didn’t mind any one. I was defiant—in- 
solent. I did bad things just because I 
knew they were bad, and—and I took a 
great deal of satisfaction out of it.” 

The sighing of the world without was 
the only sound which vibrated through 
the room. “I say,” he went on, “that I 
got a great deal of satisfaction out of it. 
I did not say I got happiness; there is a 
vast difference between a kind of mo- 
mentary satisfaction and that thing— 
that most precious of all things—which 
we call happiness. Indeed, I was very 
far from happy. I had hours when I was 
so morose and miserable that I hated the 
whole world. And do you know what I 
thought? I thought there was no one in 
all the world who had the same kind of 
things surging up in their hearts that I 
did. I thought there was no one else 
with whom it was as easy to be bad, or 
as hard to be good. I thought that no 
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one understood. 
all alone. 

“Did you ever feel like that? Did you 
ever feel that no one ever knew anything 
about the feelings you had? Did you 
ever feel that here was you, and there 
was the rest of the world, and that the 
rest of the world didn’t know anything 
about you, and was just generally down 
on you’ Now that’s the very thing I 
want to talk away from you _ to-day. 
You’re not the only one. We’re all made 
of the same kind of stuff, and there’s none 
of us made of stuff that’s flawless. We 
all have a fight; some an easy one, and 
some a big one, and if you have formed 
the idea that there is a kind of dividing- 
line in the world, and that on the one 
side is the good, and on the other side is 
the bad, why, all I can say is that you 
have a very ridiculous notion of things. 

“Well, I grew up to be a man, and be- 
cause I hadn’t fought against any of the 
bad things in my heart they kept grow- 
ing stronger and stronger. I did lots of 
wild, bad things, things of which I am 
bitterly ashamed. I went to another 
place, and I fell in with just the sort of 
set you can imagine I felt at home with. 


I thought that I was 


I had been told when I was a boy that it 


was wrong to drink and gamble. I think 
that was the chief reason I took to drink 
and gambling.” 

There was another cough, more pro- 
nounced this time, from the party 
manager, and the superintendent was 
twisting rather uneasily in his seat. It 
was the strangest speech that had ever 
been delivered at the boys’ reformatory. 
The boys were leaning forward in their 
seats—self-forgetful, intent. “ One night 
I was playing cards with a crowd of my 
friends, and one of the men, the best 
friend I had, said something that made 
me mad. There was a revolver right there 
which one of the men had been showing 
us. Some kind of a demon got hold of 
me, and without so much as a thought 
I picked up that revolver and fired at 
my friend.” 

The party manager gave way to an 
audible exclamation of horror, and the 
superintendent half rose from his seat. 
But before any one could say a word 
Philip Grayson continued, looking at the 
half-frightened faces before him: * I sup- 
pose you wonder why I am not in the 
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penitentiary. I was wildly excited, and | 
missed my aim, and I was with friends, 
and it was smoothed over.” 

He rested his hand upon the desk, 
and looked out at the sullen land 
seape. His voice was not just steady 
as he went on: “It’s not an easy thing 
to talk about, boys. I never talked 
about it to any one before in all my life. 
I’m not telling it now just to entertain 
you or to create a sensation. I’m telling 
it,” his voice grew terrible in its earnest- 
ness, “ because I believe in my heart of 
hearts that this world could be made a 
better and a sweeter place if those who 
have lived, and sinned, and_ suffered 
would not be afraid to reach out their 
hands and cry: ‘I know that road—it’s 
bad! I steered off to a better place, and 
I'll help you steer off, too.’ ” 

There was not one of the three hundred 
pairs of eyes but was riveted upon the 
speaker’s colorless face. The masks of 
sullenness and defiance had fallen from 
them. They were listening now—not be- 
cause they must, but because into their 
hungry and thirsty souls was being 
poured the very sustenance for which 
unknowingly—they had yearned. 

“We sometimes hear people say,” re- 
sumed the candidate for Governor, “ that 
they have lived through hell. If by that 
they mean they’ve lived through the 
deepest torments the human heart can 
know, then I can say that I, too, have 
lived through hell. What I suffered after 
I went home that night no one in this 
world will ever know. Words couldn’t 
tell it; it’s not the kind of thing words 
can come anywhere near. My whole life 
spread itself out before me, and I saw it 
then in its blackness and its hideousness. 
But at last, boys, out of the depths of my 
darkness, I began to get a little light. | 
began to get some understanding of the 
battle which it falls to the lot of some 
of us human beings to wage. There was 
good in me, you see, or I wouldn’t have 
eared like that, and it came to me then, 
all alone that terrible night, that it is the 
good which lies buried away somewhere 
in our hearts must fight out the bad. And 
so—all alone, boys—I began the battle of 
trying to conquer the evil that was in m) 
own soul. And do you know—this is 
God’s truth—it was with the beginning 
of that battle I got my first taste of 
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happiness. There is no joy in all the 
world so great as that of winning, in 
your own heart, a victory for good. It 
was not easy—the power that is above 
me ean testify to that. I spent hours 
such as I hope few men have ever known, 
but out of every victory came possibili- 
ties of victories to come. I am not stand- 
ing here to-day and asking you to look 
upon me as a man who has come into 
complete mastery of himself. There are 
many times when the old demonlike 
passion flames up within me; but I can 
say in all humility that I have fought a 
great fight, and that I have had some 
weasure of success.” 

He leaned upon the table then, as 
though very weary. “I don’t know, I am 
sure, what the people of my State will 
think of all this. Perhaps they won’t want 
a man for their Governor who once tried to 
kill another man. But,” he looked around 
at them with that smile of his which 
some way could go straight to men’s 
hearts, “there’s only one of me, and 
there’s three hundred of you, and how do 
] know but that in telling you of that 
stretch of bad road ahead I’ve made a 
dozen Governors this very afternoon! 


Wouldn’t it be a greater thing to make a 
dozen Governors than to make just one ?”’ 

He looked from row to row of them, 
trying to think of some last word which 
would leave them with a sense of his sin- 


cerity. What he did say was: “ And so, 
boys, when you get away from here, and 
go out into the world to get your start, if 
you find the arms of that world aren’t 
quite as wide open as you were told they 
would be, if there seems no place where 
you can get a hold, and you are saying to 
vourself, ‘It’s no use—I’ll not try,’ be- 


fore you finally give up just remember. 


there was one man who said he knew all 
about it, and give that one man a chance 
to show he meant what he said. So look 
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me up, if luck goes all against you, and 
maybe I can give you a little lift.” He 
took a backward step, as though to re- 
sume his seat, and then he said, with a 
dry little smile which took any sugges- 
tion of heroics from what had gone be- 
fore, “If I’m not at the State-house, 
you'll find my name in the directory of 
the city where I live.” 

He sat down, and there followed a mo- 
ment of eloquent silence. Then full- 
souled, heart-given, came the applause. 
It was not led by the attendants this 
time; it was the attendants who rose at 
last to stop it. And when the clapping 
of the hands had ceased, many of those 
hands were raised to brush away the tears 
which stood for gratitude and hope. 

The exercises were drawn to a speedy 
close, and he found the party manager 
standing by his side. “ It was very grand,” 
he sneered, “very high-sounding and 
heroic, but I suppose you know,” jerking 
his hand angrily toward a table where a 
reporter for the leading paper of the 
opposition was writing, “that you’ve 
given them the winning card.” 

As he replied, in far-off tone, “I hope 
so,” the candidate for Governor, he who 
had laid bare his soul in all its one-time 
blackness in order that out of that black- 
ness the world might know a greater light, 
was looking, not at the reporter who was 
sending out a new cry for the opposition, 
but into those faces aglow with the light 
of greater understanding and brighter 
hopes. He stood there watching them 
filing out into the corridor, craning their 
necks in order to throw him one last 
look of gratitude, and as he turned then 
and looked from the window it was to 
see that the storm had sobbed itself away, 
and that along the driveway of the re- 
formatory grounds the young trees—un- 
broken and unhurt—were rearing their 
heads towards God’s heaven. 
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HETHER pleasure of the first 
\W experience is more truly pleas- 

ure than that which comes rich 
in associations from pleasures of the past, 
is a doubt that no hedonistic philosopher 
seems to have solved yet. We should, in 
fact, be sorry if any had, for in that 
case we should be without such small oc- 
casion as we now have to suggest it in 
the forefront of a paper which will not 
finally pass beyond the suggestion. When 
the reader has arrived at our last word 
we can safely promise him he will still 
have the misgiving we set out with, and 
will be confirmed in it by the reflection 
that no pleasure, either of the earliest 
or the latest experience, can be unmixed 
with pain. One will be fresher than the 


other; that is all; but it is not certain 
that the surprise will have less of disap- 
pointment in it than the unsurprise. In 
the one case, the case of youth, say, there 
will be the racial disappointment to count 
with, and in the other, the case of age, 
there will be the personal disappoint- 


ment, which is probably a lighter thing. 
The racial disappointment is expressed 
in what used to be called, somewhat un- 
translatably, Weltschnerz. This was pe- 
culiarly the appanage of youth, being 
the anticipative melancholy, the pensive 
foreboding, distilled from the blighted 
hopes of former generations of youth. 
Mixed with the effervescent blood of the 
young heart, it acted like a_ subtle 
poison, and eventuated in more or less 
rhythmical deliriums, in cynical excesses 
of sentiment, in extravagances of be- 
havior, in effects which commonly passed 
when the subject himself became ances- 
tor, and transmitted his inherited burden 
of Weltschnerz to his posterity. The old 
are sometimes sad, on account of the sins 
and follies they have personally com- 
mitted and know they will commit again, 
but for pure gloom—gloom positive, ab- 
solute, all but palpable—you must go to 
youth. That is not merely the time of 
disappointment, it is in itself disappoint- 
ment; it is not what it expected to he; 
and it finds nothing which confronts it 
quite, if at all, responsive to the inward 
vision. The greatest, the loveliest things 


in the world lose their iridescence, or 
dwindle before it. The old come to 
things measurably prepared to see them 
as they are, take them for what they are 
worth; but the young are the prey of 
impassioned prepossessions which can 
never be the true measures. 


The disadvantage of an opening like 
this is that it holds the same quality, if 
not quantity of disappointment as those 
other sublime things, and we earnestly 
entreat the reader to guard himself 
against expecting anything considerable 
from it. Probably the inexperienced 
reader has imagined from our weighty 
prologue something of signal importance 
to follow; but the reader who has been 
our reader through thick and thin for 
many years will have known from the 
first that we were not going to deal with 
anything more vital, say, than a few 
emotions and memories, prompted, on 
night of the past winter, by hearing one 
of the old-fashioned Italian operas which 
a more than commonly inspired manage- 
ment had been purveying to an over- 
Wagnered public. In fact, we had a 
sense that this sort of reader was there 
with us, the night we saw L’Elisir 
d’Amore, and that it was in his person- 
ality we felt and remembered many things 
which we could have fancied personal 
only to ourselves. 

He began to take the affair out of our 
keeping from the first moment, when, 
after passing through the crowd arriving 
from the snowy street, we found our way 
through the distracted vestibule of the 
opera-house into the concentred audi- 
torium and hushed ourselves in the 
presence of the glowing spectacle of thic 
stage. “Ah, this is the real thing,” he 
whispered, and he would not let us, at 
any moment when we could have done 
so without molesting our neighbors, cen- 
sure the introduction of Alpine archi- 
tecture in the entourage of an Italian vil- 
lage piazza. “It is a village at the foot 
of the Alps, probably,” he said, “and if 
not, no matter. It is as really the thing 
as all the rest; as the chorus of peasants 
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and soldiers, of men and women who im- 
partially accompany the orchestra in the 
differing sentiments of the occasion; as 
the rivals who vie with each other in 
recitative and aria; as the heroine who 
holds them both in a passion of suspense 
while she weaves the enchantment of her 
trills and runs about them; as the whole 
circumstance of the divinely impossible 
thing which defies nature and triumphs 
over prostrate probability. What does a 
little Swiss Gothic matter? The thing 
is always opera, and it is always Italy. 
I was thinking, as we crowded in there 
from the outside, with our lives in our 
hands, through all those trolleys and 
autos and carriages and cabs and side- 
walk ticket-brokers, of the first time I 
saw this piece. It was in Venice, forty- 
odd years ago, and I arrived at the 
theatre in a gondola, slipping to the 
water-gate with a waft of the gondolier’s 
oar that was both impulse and arrest, and 
i was helped up the sea-weedy slippery 
steps by a beggar whom age and sorrow 
had bowed to just the right angle for 
supporting my hand on the shoulder he 
lent it. The blackness of the tide was 
pierced with the red plunge of a few 
lamps, and it gurgled and chuckled as 
my gondola lurched off and gave way to 
another; and when I got to my box—a 
box was two florins, but I could afford 
it—I looked down on just this scene, over 
a pit full of Austrian officers and sol- 
diers, and round on a few Venetians 
darkling in the other boxes, and half- 
heartedly enjoying the music. It was 
the most hopeless hour of the Austrian 
occupation, and the air was heavy with 
its oppression and tobacco, for the of- 
ficers smoked between the acts. It was 
only the more intensely Italian for 
that; but it was not more Italian than 
this; and when I see those impossible 
people on the stage, and hear them 
sing, I breathe an atmosphere that is 
like the ether beyond the pull of our 
planet, and is as far from all its laws 
and limitations.” 


Our friend continued to talk pretty 
well through the whole interval between 
the first and second acts; and we were 
careful not to interrupt him, for from 
the literary quality of his diction we 
fancied him talking for publication, and 
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we wished to take note of every turn of 
his phrase. 

“Tt’s astonishing,” he said, “ how little 
art needs in order to give the etfect of 
life. A touch, here and there, is enough; 
but art is so conditioned that it has to 
work against time and space, and is 
obliged to fill up and round out its own 
body with much stuff that gives no sense 
of life. The realists,” he went on, “ were 
only half right.” 

“Tsn’t it better to be half right than 
wrong altogether?” we interposed. 

“T’m not sure. What I wanted to ex- 
press is that every now and then I find 
in very defective art of all kinds that 
mere look of the real thing which suffices. 
A few words of poetry glance from the 
prose body of verse and make us forget 
the prose. A moment of dramatic motive 
earries hours of heavy comic or tragic 
performance. Is any piece of sculpture 
or painting altogether good? Or isn’t 
the spectator held in the same glamour 
which involved the artist before he began 
the work, and which it is his supreme 
achievement to impart, so that it shall 
hide all defects? When I read what you 
wrote the other month, or the other year, 
about the vaudeville shows—” 

“Tush!” we entreated. “ Don’t bring 
those low associations into this high 
presence.” 

“Why not? It is all the same thing. 
There is no inequality in the region of 
art; and I have seen things on the vaude- 
ville stage which were graced with 
touches of truth so exquisite, so ideally 
fine that I might have believed I was get- 
ting them at first hand and pure from 
the street-corner. Of course the poor 
fellows who had caught them from life, 
had done their worst to imprison them in 
false terms, to labor them out of shape, 
and build them up in acts where any- 
thing less precious would have been lost; 
but they survived all that and gladdened 
the soul. I realized that I should have 
been making a mistake if I had required 
any ‘stunt’ which embodied them to 
be altogether composed of touches of 
truth, of moments of life. We can 
stand only a very little radium; the 
captured sunshine burns with the fires 
that heat the summers of the furthest 
planets; and we cannot handle the mi- 
raculous substance as if it were mere 
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mineral. A touch of truth is perhaps 
not only all we need but all we can en- 
dure in any one example of art.” 

“You are lucky if you get so much,” 
we said, “even at a vaudeville show.” 

“Or at an opera,” he returned, and 
then the curtain rose on the second act. 
When it fell again, he resumed, as if he 
had been interrupted in the middle of a 
sentence. “ What should you say was the 
supreme moment of this thing, or was the 
radioactive property, the very soulf Of 
course it is there where Nemorino drinks 
the elixir and finds himself freed from 
Adina; when he bursts into that joyous 
song of liberation, and gives that de- 
lightful caper— 


Which signifies indifference, indifference, 
Which signifies indifference, 


and which not uncommonly results from 
a philter composed entirely of claret. 
When Adina advances in the midst of his 
indifference, and breaks into the lyrical 
lament— 


Neppur mi guarda!— 


she expresses the mystery of the sex 
which can be best provoked to love by 


the sense of loss, and the vital spark of 
the opera is kindled. The rest is mere 


incorporative material. It has to be. In 
other conditions the soul may be disem- 
bodied, and we may have knowledge of 
it without the interposition of any- 
thing material; but if there are spiritual 
bodies as there are material bodies, still 
the soul may wrap itself from other souls, 
and emit itself only in gleams. But put- 
ting all that aside, I should like to bet 
that the germ, the vital spark of the 
opera, felt itself life, felt itself flame, 
first of all in that exquisite moment of 
release which Nemorino’s caper conveys. 
Till then it must have been rather blind 
groping, with nothing better in hand 
than that old worn-out notion of a love- 
philter. What will you bet?” 

“We never bet,” we virtuously re- 
plied. “We are principled against it 
in all eases where we feel sure of losing; 
though in this case we could never set- 
tle it, for both composer and librettist 
are dead.” 

“ Yes, isn’t it sad that spirits so gay 
should be gone from a world that needs 
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gayety so much? That is probably the 
worst of death; it is so indiscriminate,” 
the reader thoughtfully observed. 

“ But aren’t you,” we asked, “getting 
rather far away from the question 
whether the pleasure of experience isn’t 
greater than the pleasure of inexperi- 
ence; whether later operas don’t give 
more joy than the first ?” 

“Was that the question?’ he returned. 
“1 thought it was whether Italian opera 
was not as much at home in exile as in 
its native land.” 

“Well, make it that,” we responded 
tolerantly. 

“Oh, no,” he met us half-way. “ But 
it naturalizes itself everywhere. They 
have it in St. Petersburg and in Irkutsk, 
for all I know, and certainly in Caleutta 
and Australia, the same as in Milan, 
and Venice and Naples, or as here in 
New York, where everything is so much 
at home, or so little. It’s the most uni- 
versal form of art.” 

“Ts it? Why more so than sculp- 
ture, or painting, or architecture ?”’ 

Our demand gave the reader pause. 
Then he said: “I think it is more imme- 
diately universal than the other forms 
of art. These all want time to dena- 
tionalize themselves. It is their nation- 
ality which first authorizes them to be; 
but it takes decades, centuries sometimes, 
for them to begin their universal life. 
It seems different with opera. Cavalleria 
Rusticana was as much at home with us 
in its first year as L’Elisir d’ Amore is 
now in its sixtieth or seventieth.” 

“But it isn’t,” we protested, “ dena- 
tionalized. What can be more intensely 
Italian than an Italian opera is any- 
where ?” 

“You're right,” the reader owned, as 
the reader always must, if honest, in 
dealing with the writer. “It is the 
operatic audience, not the opera which is 
denationalized when the opera becomes 
universal. We are all Italians here, to- 
night. I only wish we were in our native 
land, listening to. this musical peal of 
ghostly laughter from the past.” 


The reader was silent a moment while 
the vast house buzzed, and murmure< 
and babbled from floor to roof. Per- 
haps the general note of the conver- 
sation, if it could have been tested, would 
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have been found voluntary rather than 
spontaneous; but the sound was gay, and 
there could be no question of the splendor 
of the sight. We may decry our own al- 
most as much as we please, but there is 
a point where we must cease to depreciate 
ourselves; even for the sake of evincing 
our superiority to our possessions we 
must not undervalue some of them. One 
of these is the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where the pride of wealth, the vanity of 
fashion, the beauty of youth, and the 
taste and love of music fill its mighty 
cup to the brim in the proportions that 
they bear to one another in the com- 
munity. Wherever else we fail of our 
ideal, there we surely realize it on terms 
peculiarly our own. Subjectively the 
scene is intensely responsive to the New 
York spirit, and objectively it is most 
expressive of the American character in 
that certain surface effect of thin bril- 
liancy which remains with the specta- 
tor the most memorable expression of 
its physiognomy. 

No doubt something like this was in 
the reader’s mind when he resumed, with 
a sigh: “It’s rather pathetic how much 
more magnificently Italian opera has al- 
ways been circumstanced in exile than at 
home. It had to emigrate in order to 
better its fortunes; it could soon be better 
seen if not heard outside of Italy than 
in its native country. It was only where 
it could be purely conventional as well as 
ideal that it could achieve its greatest 
triumphs. It had to make a hard fight 
for its primacy among the amusements 
that flatter the pride as well as charm 
the sense. You remember how the corre- 
spondents of Mr. Spectator wrote to him 
in scorn of the affected taste of ‘the 
town,’ when the town in London first 
began to forsake the theatre and to go 
to the opera ?” 

“Yes, they were very severe on the 
town for pretending to a pleasure im- 
parted in a language it could not under- 
stand a word of. They had all the reason 
on their side, and they needed it; but 
the opera is independent of reason, and 
the town felt that for its own part it 
could dispense with reason too. The 
town can always do that. It would not 
go seriously or constantly to English 
opera, though ever so much invited to do 
so, for all the reasons, especially the 
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patriotic reasons. Isn’t it strange, by the 
way, how English opera is a fashion, 
while Italian opera remains a passion? 
We had it at its best, didn’t we, in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, which were 
the most charming things in the world; 
but they charmed only for a while, and it 
may be doubted whether they ever great- 
ly charmed the town. The manager 
of the Metropolitan replaces German 
with Italian opera, and finds his account 
in it, but could he find his account in it 
if he put on The Mikado instead of 
L’Elisir d’Amore? If he did so, the 
town would not be here. Why?’ 

The reader did not try to answer at 
once. He seemed to be thinking, but 
perhaps he was not; other readers may 
judge from his reply, which, when it 
came, was this: “ There seems to be some- 
thing eternally as well as universally 
pleasing in Italian opera; but what the 
thing is, or how much of a thing it is, I 
wouldn’t undertake to say. Possibly the 
fault of English opera is its actuality. 
It seizes upon a contemporaneous mood 
or fad, and satirizes it; but the Italian 
opera at its lightest deals with a principle 
of human nature, and it is never satiri- 
cal; it needn’t be, for it is as independent 
of the morals as of the reasons. It isn’t 
obliged, by the terms of its existence, to 
teach, any more than it is obliged to 
convinee. It’s the most absolute thing in 
the world; and from its unnatural height 
it can stoop at will in moments of en- 
rapturing naturalness, without ever losing 
poise. Wasn’t that delightful where Ca- 
ruso hesitated about his encore, and then, 
with a shrug, and a waft of his left hand 
to the house, went off in order to come 
back and give his aria with more effect? 
That was a touch of naturalness not in 
the scheme of the opera.” 

“Yes, but it was more racial, more 
personal, than natural. It was delicious, 
but we are not sure we approved of it.” 

“ Ah, in Italian opera you’re not asked 
to approve; you’re only desired to enjoy!” 

“Well, then that bit of racial person- 
ality was of the effect of actuality, and 
it jarred.” 


“Perhaps you're the reader 


right,” 
sighed, but he added: “It was charm- 
ing; yes, it made itself part of the 
piece. Nemorino would have done just 
as Caruso did.” 
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At the last fall of the curtain the 
reader and the writer rose in unison, a 
drop of that full tide of life which 
ebbed by many channels out of the 
vast auditorium, and in two or three 
minutes left it dry. They stayed in 
their duplex personality to glance at the 
silken evanescences from the boxes, and 
then being in the mood for the best so- 
ciety, they joined the shining presences 
in the vestibule where these waited for 
their carriages and automobiles. Of this 
company the interlocutors felt them- 
selves so inseparably part that they could 
with diffieulty externate themselves so 
far as to observe that it was of the quality 
of “the town” which had gone to 
Italian opera from the first. 

In Mr. Spectator’s time the town would 
have been lighted by the smoky torches of 
linkboys to its chairs; now it was called 
to its electric autos in the blaze of a 
hundred incandescent bulbs; but the dif- 
ference was not enough to break the 
tradition. There was something in the 
aspect of that patrician throng, as it 
waited the turn of each, which struck the 
reader and writer jointly as a novel ef- 
fect from any American crowd, but which 


the writer scarcely dares intimate to the 
general reader; for the general reader is 
much more than generally a woman, and 


she may not like it. Perhaps we can 
keep it from offending by supposing 
that the fact can be true only of the 
most elect socially, but in any case 
the fact seemed to be that the men 
were handsomer than the women. They 
were not only handsomer, but they were 
sweller (if we may use a comparative 
hitherto wnachieved) in look, and even 
in dress. 

How this could have happened in a civ- 
ilization so peculiarly devoted as ours to 
the evolution of female beauty and style, 
is a question which must be referred to 
scientific inquiry. It does not affect the 
vast average of woman’s loveliness and 
taste among us in ranks below the very 
highest; this remains unquestioned and 
unquestionable; and perhaps, in the giv- 
en instance, it was an appearance and 
not a fact, or perhaps the joint specta- 
tor was deceived as to the supreme so- 
cial value of those rapidly dwindling and 
dissolving groups. 
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The reader and the writer were some 
time im finding their true level, when 
they issued into the common life of the 
street, and they walked home as much 
like driving home as they could. On th: 
way, the reader, who was so remotely los: 
in thought that the writer could searcely 
find him, made himself heard in a mu 
sing suspiration: “ There was something 
missing. Can you think what it was?” 

“ Yes, certainly; there was no ballet.” 

“ Ah, to be sure: no ballet! And ther 
used always to be a ballet! You remem- 
ber,” the reader said, “ how beatific it a! 
ways was to have the minor coryphees 
subside in nebulous ranks on either side 
of the stage, and have the great planetary 
splendor of the prima ballerina come 
swiftly floating down the centre to 
the very footlights, beaming rig) 
and left¢ Ah, there’s nothing in life 
now, like that radiant moment! But 
even that was eclipsed when she rose 
on tiptoe and stubbed it down the scene 
on the points of her slippers, with th: 
soles of her feet showing vertical in tl. 
act. Why couldn’t we have had that to- 
night! Yes, we have been cruelly 
wronged.” 

“But you don’t give the true measur 
of our injury. You forget that supreme 
instant when the master-spirit of the 
ballet comes skipping suddenly forward, 
and leaping into the air with calves that 
exchange a shimmer of kisses, and catches 
the prima ballerina at the waist, and 
tosses her aloft, and when she comes down 
supports her as she bends this way and 
that way, and all at once stiffens for her 
bow to the house. Think of our having 
been defrauded of that!” 

“Yes, we have been wickedly defraud- 
ed.” The reader was silent for a while, 
and then he said, “I wonder if anybody 
except the choreographic composer, ever 
knew what the story of any ballet was! 
Were you ever able to follow it?” 

“Certainly not. It is bad enough fo! 
lowing the opera. All that one wishes to 
do in one case is to look, just as in the 
other case all one wishes to do is to listen 
We would as lief try to think out the 
full meaning of a Browning poem in the 
pleasure it gave us, as to mix our joy in 
the opera or the ballet with any severe 
question of their purport.” 
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literature—if we are to take the 
view recently advanced by Pro- 
fessor Trent—must, as in the criticism of 
| painting, a statue, or a musical compo- 
sition, regard only its technical excel- 
That is—to use Professor Trent’s 
own terms—criticism should be academic 
rather than impressionist. “We have 
been,” he says, “ overpartial to the criti- 
cism of interpretation, which tends more 
or less to be impressionist in character.” 
The external features of a literary 
composition—the use of language, the 
syntax, and the unity of structural or- 
ganization in each part and in the whole 
are properly subject to academic crit- 
cism; these things may be precisely 
taught so as to provide a faultless out- 
form applicable to any theme; 
and, since no allowance is made for dif- 
ferences of mood and temperament, abso- 
lute uniformity in these superficial as- 
pects is attainable. But when we pass 


[vie critical judgment of a piece of 


lence, 


ward 


beyond these to what may properly be 
called style, which depends mainly upon 


the writer’s mood and temperament—his 
individual genius—and also somewhat 
upon the promptings of the theme, no 
canons of academic criticism should be 
thus formally enjoined, unless it is our 
aim to suppress individuality altogether. 
So far as the aims and method of literary 
study are to be taught in our universities, 
or elsewhere, the teacher should clearly 
understand where the formal education 
ends and the inspirational begins. 

Criticism within the limits to which 
academic judgment is restricted would, 
we fear, disclose few of the values of a 
literary work, and such as are incidental 
rather than substantial. 

Even in the judgment of a poem, 
which, by reason of its formal obliga- 
tions, more than any other kind of lit- 
erary production, challenges technical 
criticiam, the spirit would elude us in 
our fixed contemplation of the form; the 
vibrant life would eseape our notice while 
we measure the vibration itself, 

Possibly we are stating Professor 
Trent’s position in terms too inelastic. 
He would surely admit that the best criti- 


cism of our time has sensibility to the 
spirit of literature as well as perception 
of its form; though he seems to think 
that we unduly estimate the value of the 
impressions conveyed to us through our 
interpretation of a literary production, 
and that to a corresponding degree the 
demands of a purely critical judgment 
are relaxed. 

For ourselves, we are disposed to 
think that overmuch stress is laid upon 
what is called “ the literary art.” Nothing 
could be more misleading to readers in 
their judgments or to young writers in 
their practice than to have their at- 
tention fixed first of all upon a matter 
which, just because it is a final concern, 
should not be made the initial considera- 
tion. This method of procedure is, ix the 
literal sense, preposterous. The impor- 
tance of true literary art cannot be over- 
estimated. De Quincey had this in mind 
when he said “manner is matter,” thus 
giving the art a substantive value. But 
neither the art nor the appreciation of it 
can be acquired by conscious study with 
that end directly and solely in view. 

We should hesitate to suggest to a 
young writer the formation of his style 
through a study of approved models, He 
must, first of all, find himself, and he 
cannot do that by following the figures of 
another’s labyrinth, beginning from the 
outside circle. The form is of the spirit, 
and each writer’s form is of his indi- 
vidual spirit. The young writer’s first 
object in reading is inspiration, not ar- 
tistic equipment, and he selects those 
works which most strongly appeal to his 
imaginative sensibility. Other books he 
reads simply for information—the more 
of them the better, since the knowledge of 
nature and of human history is an essen- 
tial part of his equipment, the material 
upon which his imaginative faculty re- 
acts. The initial moment of his career 
is that in which his own individual note 
is disclosed to him, known and felt as his 
own and not any other’s—the key-note of 
a harmony which, if he pursue not, as to 
the fulfilment of a destiny, will never be 
taken up by another. Mentors and models 
have no place within the charmed circle 
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of this contemplation. The writer has 
found himself, and the world awaits a 
disclosure. This individuality is not iso- 
lation; the new harmony takes its place 
in the line of a continuous human cul- 
ture. Each star shines by its own light, 
but it is part of a constellation. 

The lesser degree of radiance does not 
detract from the individual distinction, 
which is qualitative and not subject to 
diminution. The writer who feels that he 
is not and may weyer become a star of 
the first or of oe the second or third 
magnitude in the literary heavens, has at 
least this compensation, that no other can 
take his place; his destiny, for what it is 
and means, is incommunicable. It is a 
blessed thing to shine a little way, to fill 
just a little space and time with a light 
not otherwise ever to be seen in all the 
world or in all the ages. Comparisons by 
way of illustration would seem ungracious, 
but each of our readers looking over the 
literary field will readily make them for 
himself; and the more extensive his read- 
ing, if his judgment is discriminating, 
the more justly as well as gratefully will 
he appreciate the individual quality pos- 
sessed by many writers who are not great, 
yet give exquisite delight and satisfac- 
tion. One has not written in vain whose 
readers can say that they are pleased to 
have made his acquaintance. 

The individual quality which makes 
this pleasure possible is the writer’s par- 
ticular share of that divine radiance 
which we call genius and which is more 
generally distributed, however unequally, 
than we are apt to think. There is a 
kind of pleasure derived by the unculti- 
vated and undiscriminating from literary 
performances utterly devoid of genius 
and of esthetic charm, and there is often 
a purely intellectual satisfaction expe- 
rienced by a very different class in the 
reading of books which display literary 
art, in the strictly technical sense, but 
which show no sign of genius—of that 
native individual quality which gives 
positive charm and distinction to a piece 
of literature. 

This native quality, distinctive to the 
individual writer, makes for itself in the 
natural course of its expression an art 
which we would not think of as “ liter- 
ary,” it seems so spontaneous and inevi- 
table—an embodiment peculiar to the in- 
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forming spirit. The art which comes in 
any other way has no compelling charm: 
we may admire its technical skill, but we 
are not enthralled by a spell which eludes 
our mental analysis. There are all varic- 
ties of the charm, but in every case it is 
something felt rather than mentally con- 
ceived, just as the writer has felt rather 
than planned his way to this mastery. 

Striking impressions may be produced, 
as indeed they are in at least three- 
fourths of the fiction that is published, 
by mere plotting and by the deliberate 
manipulation of material—of material 
which is itself unusual, strange phe- 
nomena, psychological, pathological, or 
merely sensational; and the readers of 
this kind of literature unreasoningly at- 
tribute singular imaginative power to the 
writers of it, simply because of the effects 
so easily produced by such phenomena in 
skilfully arranged dramatic situations. 
These writers always have the additional 
advantage that their stories are easy to 
understand, being as superficial as they 
are artificial. 

Skill should not be underrated, espe- 
cially when it reaches the high degree of 
efficiency attained by Wilkie Collins and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, but without any 
native quality to redeem it such as these 
two writers possess in some degree, it is 
mere artifice. If Poe had not had the 
poetic sensibility—with him largely a 
matter of temperament—which avails of 
association and illusion, his stories would 
seem to us to have been as artificially pro- 
duced as, not wholly without reason, he 
pretended that his best-known poem was. 
There is a kind of genius—such as Poe 
had and, on a higher plane, Victor Hugo 
and Dickens—a Vulean-like genius, na- 
tive but allied with subtle mentality, 
which exults in masterly artifice, and 
whose automata have vitality, and com- 
mand not only respect but admiration. 

But in all art, even in sculpture, 
there is something which transcends the 
formal excellence which is merely ex- 
ternal—merely the content of our per- 
ception. This is ideality and appeals to 
imaginative interpretation, lying quite 
beyond the bounds of academic criticism. 
This is especially true of literature, which 
is in so many ways an expression of 
the human spirit, and the adequate criti- 
cism of which must involve interpre- 
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tation of an infinite variety of spiritual 
implications. 

Wholly apart from this interpretative 
criticism, it is to be remembered that one 
of the highest of the substantive values of 
literature belongs to interpretation itself 

that is, to those works of the human 
magination which are interpretative of 
man and nature. As the highest manifes- 
tation of imaginative sensibility, inter- 

retation is essentially poetic; indeed, we 
almost might reverse this proposition and 
say that the greatest poetry is essentially 
interpretative; at least we may say this 
of the best modern poetry, beginning 
with Shakespeare. The field of interpre- 
tation im prose literature is occupied by 
such writers as Sir Thomas Browne, De 
Quincey, Emerson, Symonds, and Pater, 

works of John Fiske and Professor 
William James just falling outside, 
though so imaginatively coordinative. 
Every eminent interpreter has his indi- 
vidual note and that native quality which 
inevitably makes for the spirit an artis- 
tic embodiment. 

The more closely we consider this 
thing called the literary art the more 
we seem compelled to regard it as some 
special technique, quite detached from 
all the substantive values which belong 
to a living and lasting literature. It is 
unfortunate that the term which ought to 
designate the manner native to the indi- 
vidual genius should be so degraded as 
to be applicable only to a form which is 
achieved by conscious effort-—a garment 
rather than an embodiment, respectable 
it may be, or even splendid, but never 
natural, never truly begotten. 


Art has no mean, but Nature made that 
mean. 


Art is econtradistinguished from phys- 
ical nature, not from the psychical, and 
when we speak of it as natural we mean 
that it is native to the spirit. 

Modern prose in its rich development 
has been protestant against technique in 
1 sense that poetry could not be. More 
and more it has sought freedom from 
every obligation not native to the indi- 
vidual spirit. Therefore it is that prose 
has been cultivated at the expense of 
poetry and cherished by writers of great 
imaginative power, so that only in rare in- 
stances does the distinetively poetic des- 
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tiny resume its ancient control of an indi- 
vidual genius, imposing upon it time- 
honored obligations, and leading it in the 
old and austere ways. 

What we should most insist upon as a 
corollary of these considerations of liter- 
ary study is that the writer hold to his 
destiny, to his individual note. 


An old-time subscriber to this Maga- 
zine writes, regretting the loss of its old- 
time cover. It is pleas. at to know that 
the Magazine is endeared by association 
to so many of its readers, so that any 
change, even in its outward appearance, is 
the occasion of such feeling as is express- 
ed by our correspondent. We like to 
think, however, that the attachment of 
years is not due merely to association 
with external appearances. Association 
with what, then? Our correspondent 
would probably answer, “ With the best 
things in literature and art, with stories, 
poeras, sketches of travel and 
adventure, and beautiful illustrations, 
that have for more than a generation 
given me delight and satisfaction”; but 
there would still be the insistence that 
all these things must be bound up, in a 
harmony not to be broken, with certain 
features easily catching the eye from 
month to month, and so promoting friend- 
ly recognition. 

The editor well remembers, as belong- 
ing to the period of his own association 
with the Magazine, when a much smaller 
type was used, the absence of which we 
are sure is not an occasion of regret to 
our correspondent. One reads small type 
more easily at fifteen than at sixty. Be- 
sides, the present type is not only larger, 
but more beautiful. Until twenty years 
ago the columns on each page were sep- 
arated by a visible line, and the page 
headings were in the same way marked 
off from the text. The present open page 
is undoubtedly preferred by every reader. 
These changes met the eye, of course, not 
only in each number, but in the bound 
half-yearly volumes. Changes in the 
cover are not thus registered. 

The cover is only the temporary out- 
side tegument. So, it might be said in 
reply, is the human face. Well! But 
this face-—of the boy or the girl—cherish 
its features as we may, changes past all 
casual recognition with the advancing 


essays, 
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years. The individual grows altogether; 
not any aspect may remain unchanged. 

Your friend’s house—for a long time it 
had precisely the same outward appear- 
ance from year to year. You knew it 
from a distance, and every familiar fea- 
ture had its charm of association; and 
when you entered it the same charm held 
you in every room, every nook and corner, 
every piece of furniture and decoration, 
perhaps for more than a generation. But 
the children and the grandchildren differ 
in taste and culture from their forebears. 
The wax flowers in glass cases, the hair 
ornaments, old samplers, the Babes in the 
Wood over the looking- glass and Old 
Time with his scythe below the face 
of the clock, haircloth covers of sofas 
and chairs, flower - patterned carpets — 
all these in time have disappeared. The 
very structure of the house has been al- 
tered to suit new tastes and uses. In all 
‘is transformation is the outside of the 
house to have no part? 

To some, whose lives know little change 
and are deeply rooted in the past, any 
change in surrounding things seems like 
a blow aimed at their affections. Fa- 
miliarity of aspect is a strong bond. We 


regret even lost blemishes, if they were 
harmless, in the faces and characters of 


them we love. But the feeling is a kind 
of bondage and an obstinate barrier to 
progress. Were we to yield to it without 
protest we should always use the same 
kind of tools, always follow old methods, 
always cherish our old ignorance. 

In a story of the war, recently pub- 
lished, Goldie’s Inheritance, a copy of 
Harper's Magazine is represented as 
reaching Atlanta, Georgia, five months 
after its issue, coming by way of Nas- 
sau. Doubtless in circumstances like 
these the old subscribers, regarding the 
familiar figures on the cover, were touched 
as well as amused by Sammy’s remark 
in the story: 

“Why, Miss Amy, that little girl with 
a basket of chips on her head hain’t spilt 
’em all out yet!” 

The editor, himself an “old-timer,” 
might in a dozy, dreamful moment fond- 
ly linger among lost tokens of the past; 
but the boy on the old cover blowing 
bubbles, and the other boy scattering flow- 
ers (whom “Sammy” transformed into 
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a girl with a basket of chips on hier 
head), would little vex his dreams; rather 
glimpses of the vanished faces of old con- 
tributors and associates, the lineaments 
of old manuscripts and letters, the phan- 
toms of quaint, picturesque or masterfy! 
fancies in story and verse, would throng 
in procession before him. But in his 
wakeful moments he is haunted by new 
charms not less potent nor less attractive 
than those of the past, and his attention 
is wholly engaged by a new procession 
whose march is as vigorous and whose 
banners are as bright as those of any that 
has passed by. 

We would not have our oldest readers 
mise anything that is worth keeping; but 
least of all would we have those of the 
new generation defrauded of any real 
value that enriched the past. 

The scope of the Magazine must change 
with the general progress, while its intent 
and standard remain the same, ouly 
stronger and advancing. We have kess of 
some kinds of matter only because the 
reader is more easily and more satisfac- 
torily supplied with such matter in the 
daily press, in special periodicals, and in 
books everywhere accessible. More and 
better short stories are written to-day 
than ever before; therefore we give more. 
If the reader does not get these in his 
magazine he does not get them at all. 
There is no less novelty of adventure and 
travel to-day than fifty years ago, and 
there is even more eagerness of enterprise 
to seize upon it in the editorial conduct 
of the Magazine; only we insist, as our 
readers do, upon the novelty—the matter 
must not be trite nor the treatment con- 
ventional, History and the historical ro- 
mance are as entertaining as they ever 
were; the new disclosures of science and 
archeology are more so, Our readers wil! 
bear us witness that these features are 
constantly regarded; indeed, at no time 
in the past history of the Magazine were 
they ever so conspicuous. 

The changes in the external appear- 
ance of the Magazine are of minor impor- 
tance; they are always in the direction 
of greater beauty and simplicity. What 
concerns us most is that no reader, old or 
new, should have cause for complaint a: 
to the wealth and variety of his enter- 
tainment within the hostelry. 
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A Financial 


EDWARD 


BY HENRY 


IRAM BISWEL was his name; Hiram 

Y. Biswel—the Y. standing for Yup- 

silon, he said, which some thought 

was a hero of ancient Greece, and 
thers a new kind of breakfast food. Any 
way, that was his name, so far as any 
of us in the village ever found out, which, 
after all, is the main thing. For while a 
rose may smell as sweet if you call it a 
German pancake, yet it jars on the nerves, 
which is bad physiologically. 

Well, Hiram camé to town one day last 
1utumn and opened a general store, where 
he sold everything in the grocery and dry 
goods.line; also such innocuous medicinal 
comforts as porous plasters and witch-hazel 
and rat- poison and bad cigars — vicious 


these last were, positively wicked. And he 
laid in a stock of toys and picture-books, 
ind faney Bibles bound in beautiful colors, 


Veorne Some Pt ite —— 


Genius 


ROOD 


and hymnals, and horse-liniment, and foun 


tain pens, and vases, and other bric-A-bracs, 
He was particularly strong on bric-A-brac 
of all sorts and sizes, but these were not for 
sale. They were gifts, souvenirs, mementoes 
of visits to Hiram’s store. In order to get a 
bric-A-brae all you had to do was to buy a 
dollar’s worth of goods, and receive as a 
present ten pale écru_ trading - stamps. 
When you got a thousand stamps you cashed 
‘em in at Hiram’s little money - counter 
and Hiram would let you take your pick ot 
his windowful of glass vases and china 
match-boxes. ( 
Now, there was no objection to all that 
barring the cigars, of course—and the cus 
tom is generally followed by highly esteem 
ed merchants everywhere. If Hiram Yupsi 
lon Biswel had known when he was well off 
he would have stopped right there, for he 


Everybody told everybody else 
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was doing a 
butter, 
prepared 


business in 
rubber 
protectors, and other 
luxuries, But of course competition sprang 
up, and old Smith had a 
here for thirty years) several 
of blue 


mighty sat isfactory 
hair-oil, 
chest 


cheese, egys, boots, 


Lola 


flour : 


has 
laid in 
trading-stamps, and for a 
his lifetime customers 
but not for long 

Hiram had been in.town about seven min 
utes learned that, small 
there were two important churches 
the old original body called the First, 
the called the Second. The 
had split off several years previous 
over the question as to whether a missionary 
box should be sent to North Dakota on 
South Dakota, and half the congregation 
walked out of the First Church and organ 
ized the Second, They were so all-fired mad 
at the other congregation that they put 
their hands deep into their pockets without 
any urging and erected a fine modern build 
ing, engaged a chipper young minister, and 
started off with a bang. Old Mr. Smith 
went with the new crowd, and although he 
sent half his family regularly to the First 
Church, vet he was always regarded as be 
the Second. So when Hiram 
landed in town he opened his store for busi 
ind promptly identified himself with 
the old congregation also tor business. 

It was astonishing how active Hiram be 
that First Church. He was in the 
choir the second Sunday; he attended every 
prayer and took part earnestly. 
After the church service, morning and even 
ing, he would step up to the minister and 
shake hands, and say what a fine sermon it 
was, and what a privilege he felt it to listen 
to such words of comfort and encourage- 
ment. Hiram a white alley, all right, 
and there weren't any nicks on him, either, 


iwho store 
miles 
while 
back 


more oft 
to him; 


when he besides 
er ones 
here 
and 


younger, 


longing to 


ness 


came in 


meeting, 


was 


to impede the smoothness of his progress. 


He was generous in his contributions, too, 
and took such an interest in the money af 
fairs of the church that by Thanksgiving 
they made him chairman of the finance com 
mittee. The old chairman was mighty glad 
to resign (although Hiram didn’t know it 
then); for the First Church had been having 
a mighty hard struggle to get along for a 
vear or two, and the outlook was so poor 
that half the time the fire in the stove got 
discou®iged and went out. But 
Hiram, had skimmed over the books and old 
envelopes and seraps of brown paper on 
which the church's accounts were kept. he 
sized up the situation. Then he sat down to 
think; but soon he got up with a smile on 
his face and a_ well-defined plan in his 
head, and called a special meeting of the 
finance committee for that evening, which 
was Saturday. 


as soon as 


At the close of the service next morning 
the minister stepped to one side of the pulpit 
and remarked: 

“We are all requested to remain in the 
church for a few minutes while the chair- 
man of the finance committee makes an im- 
portant announcement. I do not know just 
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what Mr. Biswel has to say, but I'm sure 
shall all listen with interest and profit,’ 

rhen he walked down to the floor of { 
church and sat in a pew, while Hira 
mounted the pulpit steps and began with 
any urging. 

* You all know, of course,” he said. “ th 
it's been hard work to raise funds to ke 
yoing here But now we've sort of stru 
on a plan which will undoubtedly set o 
minds at rest, and provide all the cash 
need—and,” he added with emphasis, “ n 
body ‘Il have to spend any 
do now, 


more’n the 


At considerable expense to myself, 
went on, without even stopping to clear | 
throat, “ | have arranged with the great: 
supply-house in the country 
mail-order agency here, so that in additi 
to the luxurious and substantial stock 
already carry, I will be able after this 
provide everything on earth for man, woma 
or beast to eat, wear, smell, look at, he 
or think of. Now, don’t make any mistak: 
in your own mind about this until I finis 
Commencing with the service to-night, ea 
woman who comes to chureh will receiv: 
free, gratis, for nothing, a yellow. ticket 
with her name written on it to show 
that she really was here in church tl 
Sunday. The. ticket will be good for o1 

And every lady getting one car 


to give me 


week only, 
come to my store as often as she wants fo. 
the next six days, and upon buying goods 
there and showing the yellow ticket she will 
get twice the usual number of trading 
stamps as she’s received heretofore, which is 
ten trading-stamps for every dollar's wort! 
purchased. But if she has the yellow ticket 
she gets twenty stamps. 
“In view of the fact that I am willin 
to give double the ordinary value on all 
purchases, it is expected, of course, that 
holders of the yellow tickets will increase 
their church contributions. That’s all.” 

Then Hiram skeetered down the pul 
pit steps, and left the chureh by the bac! 
door. 

All that afternoon the village fairl) 
buzzed with excitement. Everybody told 
everybody else, and when Hiram arrived at 
chureh that evening, half an hour ahead of 
time, he found the vestibule jammed wit! 
women, children, and babies, all anxious 
and most of them hollering — for vyelloy 
tickets. Before he got this crowd fixed uy 
properly, a lot of others came streaming i! 
many belonging to the Second Church; bu 
a lot more from the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal congregations 
Hiram certainly did have his hands full, a1 
after that he made it a rule to write 
names out beforehand, and on Sunday sw 
new cards already prepared for the old on 
that had been in use a week. Of cours 
service was delayed that first evening, «1 
it was an hour late in beginning, but ev: 
pew was filled, and the collection jum 
from an average of twelve dollars to thir' 
eight dollars. Mighty few were willing 
accept Hiram’s yellow cards without 4! 


Japtist 





“7 just can't 


ia i lect ion 
just that 
out in ad- 
nature like 


nickel or a dime in the 
and Hiram had counted on 
had schemed it all 
and he knew human 


ping a 
box, 


thing. He 


vance, 
i. book. 
The idea naturally created no end of a 
row in the community. When the elders 
and deacons and trustees and various of- 
ficers of the other churches heard of that 
scheme they simply ripped and reared up 
on their hind feet. People down in the 
Second Church tried to get Hiram and the 
pastor of the First Church indicted on a 
charge of running a gambling - house, and 
named the First Church as the place of 
gambling. But the wives of three grand 
jurors, and of the foreman and the pub- 
lie prosecutor, had yellow tickets; so no 
indictment was found. By Wednesday af- 
ternoon Hiram had sold for cash pretty 
nearly everything in his store except twenty- 
seven lamp-chimneys that were cracked; 
ind Wednesday evening an old lady bought 
these on her way to prayer- meeting. It 
as awful, the business Hiram Yupsilon 
id those few days, and he had to telephone 
for a ear-load of assorted stock to come by 
fast freight, or he’d have had to close his 
shop by Friday. As it was, he hired all of 
ll Smith’s clerks at a big advance in their 
ges, or nobody could have handled the 
gangs of women that infested his store, 
king money in the air, clamoring to buy, 

| demanding trading-stamps by the bar- 
Hiram couldn’t attend to them; it 

s all he could do to rake in the cash 


stand itl” he 





simas™ — 


mage 
: —_- 
te} 


qurale d 


they shoved at him and give back what lit 
tle change was needed. 

That first week he increased his 
about seven hundred per cent., while poor 
old Smith used to shut up his store at three 
o'clock in the afternoon and go out in the 
woods and He was particularly and 
enthusiastically mad, was old Smith, because 
Hiram took on an agency for a coal-yard, 
and lots of women induced their husbands 
to lay in a winter’s supply at once. The 
young man sold about two hundred tons that 
week, and took in one thousand dollars from 
that alone. The next week he added a piano 
agency and life-insurance and fire-insurance, 
and bought a burglar-proof safe seven feet 
high. He needed it, too, for the nearest 
bank was twelve miles distant. 

The third Sunday that old First Church 
was so jammed with people that they sat 
all over the pulpit steps, and stood in the 
aisles packed like herring. The road in 
front of the church for one-quarter of a 
mile in each direction was jammed with all 
sorts of wagons and buggies and carryalls 
from farms and surrounding villages; it 
seemed as if the whole township was turned 
loose in the direction of the First Church. 
Hiram appeared promptly, as he always did, 
but pale and haggard, for he was pretty 
nearly exhausted with business; and he abso- 
lutely refused to help take up the collection. 

“T just can’t stand it!” he gurgled, pass- 
ing the box to another deacon. “ I’m so sick 
of money that the sight of it fairly turns 
my stomach.” 


sales 


cuss, 
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So the others gathered in one hundred and 
ninety-six dollars and twenty-five cents ‘that 
evening, and turned it over to the chairman 
of the finance committee. The next day 
Monday — there were seventy-five women 
waiting at his store when he opened the 
doors for business, and they kept coming in 
such numbers that he didn’t shut up shop 
until 1 a.m. Tuesday. Then he started in to 
count receipts, and had barely got through 
when he had to open up again at seven o’clock 
his glass smashed in by the throng 
outside. Goods kept arriving on every train, 
and every wagon in the village was busy 
hauling them to his store, where they would 
remain a few hours and then be taken away 
to purchasers. 

Thursday night Hiram sent for the doctor, 
and on Friday morning the village learned 
that he was a wreck from nervous prostra- 
tion and had started for Colorado to regain 
his health. Then the city papers got hold 
of the news, and by night Hiram’s creditors 
They broke into the store, 
and found nothing there but empty shelves 
and a safe weighing three tons, which con- 
tained a good deal of air and some dust. 

We don’t look forward very hopefully to 
seeing Hiram Yupsilon Biswel in our midst 
again—at least not in the near future. And 
a good many wouldn’t be at all surprised 
to hear any day that the State of Colo 
rado was missing from its accustomed place 
in the Union 


began to arrive. 





What’s the News? 
QO": fold up the morning paper 
Who cares for the news of town? 
But—what are the violets doing? 
Has the jonquil made her gown 
To wear through the gay spring hours 
So mindful of her looks? 


give me news of the flowers, 


Come, 


The grass, and the trees and brooks! 


Last night, when the diva flinging 
Those notes of hers to the air, 

I thought, will the thrush be singing 
To-morrow, and I not there? 

Are the daffodils all making 
Their rows of yellow shoon !— 

Till the singer’s voice seemed breaking, 
And the viols were out of tune. 


So fold up the tiresome paper, 
With old monotonous talk 

Of routs and riots and races, 
And let’s go out for a walk. 

What is it the buds are 
Deep down in the secret stem, 


doing 


That even with musie wooing 
I think and I think of them? 
LOUISE MorRGAN SILL. 





Pro and Con 


yo thin giraffe, if I was you, 
I'd have a hard time, I spec’; 
For nursie would make a qreat to-do 


A-washin’ my face an’ neck. 


Bur when the jam and the cookie-jar 
{re hid on the highest shelf, 
I wisht I was tall as you creatures are 
Instead of my tiny self. ‘ 











Sheer 


BY 


WAS lost, as it seems, 
In the 
And 


region of dreams, 


wandered there all through 
night ; 
The things that I heard 


Were really absurd, 


Though they seemed to be perfectly right. 


\ kid was my guide; 
He frisked at 
“T was bred for 


my side. 


a butter,” said he; 
“ Though’ I charge a good bit, 
I'm not deer, you'll admit, 


For I go-at whatever I see.” 


At a tree then he ran, 
Crying, “ Rubber, old man, 
Have you 
look.” 
the 


‘I’ve a cold in my head,” 


teeth in your Let 


pha s? 
gum 


But rubber-tree said, 


And he sneezed, * Kerchook, Caoutchouc!” 


“ He frisked at my side” 


Not Much Difference 


IVE-YEAR-OLD George burst into the 
house on his return from the first day at 
ndergarten, full of enthusiasm, and much 
amoured of the fair little maid of seven 
ho shared his seat. 


the 


Nonsense 


GERALDINE 


MEYRICK 


“ The Night-mare cried, ‘ Hay!” 


Then a maiden rushed by, 
With a 


* Are 


} 
she; 


gleam in her eye; 


you looking for bargains?” cried 


‘Let me give you a tip, 


There’s a sail on a ship 


You had better be coming 


Said another maid: “ Lo! 

[ must reap as I sew; 
Are there 

I have searched far and wide, 


With a stitch in my side, 


thimble-berries on 


hills? 


For the bush where they gather the frills.” 


Then a night-mare cried, “ Hay!” 
But the kid replied, “ Neigh!” 

And he bit at 
sprang ; 

“ Did you think it was late? 

See, the 


some herbs where they 


thyme is just ate.” 


Thank goodness, the breakfast-bell 


rang. 


‘But she is too large to be your sweet- 
heart, isn’t she?” asked his brother, teas 
ingly. 

“ Well,” responded 
hopefully, “my head 
shoulder, but my feet 
as hers do!” 


George, 
only 
reach 


but 
her 
far 


slowly 
comes to 
down as 
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A Hybrid 


HE older members of the family having 

departed in gala attire to attend a 
wedding, the two-year-old Elbridge inquired 
of sister Helen, aged five, “ What is a wed 
ding?” “Im afraid you're young to 
understand,” the worldly-wise reply, 
‘but it’s something between a funeral and 
daneing-school.” 


too 


was 


A Nautical Deduction 
RIED the Captain: “ie 
You never will 

You won't make a sailor, my boy, 
For if you insist 
That a spade is a spade, 
You can't eall a ship ahoy!” 
M. Gerrrupe FuLron Tooker. 


true, 


An Omission 
Cy overheard her 
about Bible names. 
“Is my name in the Bible?” she asked 
“ No, dear.”” 
“ Didn't God make me?” 
Tr) Yes.”’ 
“ Then 
about it?” 


parents talking 


why didn’t He say something 


eo 


TURTLE. “ 


'\ aS 


yr 
ZS 


MAGAZINE. 


Recipe for Poems 


If the task be hard 
Shelley,—in 


IND first thy metre. 
Consult thy 
them is 


Keats and 

Some measure that will suit a busy bard, 

(‘Twas “ Adonais” I used in 
this!). 

Then, if thy rhythmie feeling run amiss, 
Heed thou the ticking clock—it may transfer 
Those beats from out its cranial abyss 
All choked with wheels, to where thine own 


writing 


works whirr; 
Then sit thee « ilmly down before thy type 
writér, 


the 


some 


Let 
but 


Seek next thy subject. 
Not as a 

friend, 
As “Death,” “A 


* Constancy.” 


matter be 
old, old 


stranger, 


Daisy,” “ Spring,” 
Then for thy rhyming dictionary send, 
For oft its echoing columns hap to lend 

A few poetic thoughts to him who gleans. 
And keep in mind until the very end— 

That line is best if none know what it means 

Thus do the their 

magazines. 


poets write verse for 


BuRGES JOHNSON. 


G 
ae 
[3 


/ 


~ 


‘i, : 


Hi! you've dropped your ulster!” 





Obvious 


‘Say, Clarence, 


* Dachshund, of 


He Knew the Places 


| the days of his youth, befo’ de wah, it 
had been 


the privilege of Uncle Eph 
Slater to attend his master, as body-servant. 
upon several extended journey s. In his 
later the old man’s recollections of 
his became his dearest possession, 
never tired of relating his experi 
any one who would listen. To 
mention the name of another town or locality 
was enough to start him on his reminis 
cences, and so jealous did he grow of his 
reputation as a traveller that he always de 
clared he had visited the place in question 
whether he had or not. It is probable that 
his ideas as to what he had or had not seen 
were very vague. 

One day an acquaintance, Deacon Thomp 
son, met Uncle Eph on the street and told 
him of the arrival in the village of the new 
schoolma’am. whose acquirements, he had 
heard, were of a high order. 

“Hm,” said Uncle Eph, “yeh don’ say: 
veh don’ say. I wunner now hez de young 
ady had much trabbel?” 

‘I dun’no ‘bout dat,” replied the deacon, 
‘but my Lize tells me she dun been troo 
Buttony, Algerbar, ’n’ Latin.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Uncle Eph, reflectively, 
ind not in the least nonplussed, “I riccol 
icks dem little places, foh sho; but it was 


vears 
travels 
and he 


ences to 


what breed are 


course ; 


the fire-doqs?” 


you can tell by the leas.” 


night w'en we passed troo ‘em, an’ Marse 
Richard he ‘lowed it wuzn’t wuth while 
stoppin’ off.” EK. D. 


The Something 


she were but 
She'd say, “ Forgive me, please ” 
If he were any but he. 
He'd go his knees. 
Something stands between the two— 


She cannot speak, he cannot sue 


any one she, 


one 
upon 


Yes, 


Regrets 


she is she, and will not wear 

upon her sleeve; 

And he is he, and will 
To guess at her reprieve; 

Can he be bold, 


When Cupid shivers in the cold? 


not dare 


she be true, or 


EN YOY 
Tides come in and tides go out, 
Summer bloom displaces snow; 
Ice must melt when Love's about, 
No shadow stays when roses blow; 
\ white rose gleams upon her breast 
By way of truce; Love does the rest. 
LAURA CATE. 








Fred N ankivel4 





A Record-smasher 


*‘Heilo! Killem, 
“J haven't any; I 


what's 
broke 


your record?” 


ge 





Kalamazoo 


BY J. A. EDGERTON 


| OFTEN go backward in faney 
To a 


town known to fame by its 


winter I long ago knew 


In a musical 
name, 


Which the 


same it is Kalamazoo 


such a name I can’t tell you, 
1 doubt not ‘tis true, 


Where it got 

Sut I’ve heard, and 

1 here’s a 
and Creek 

In the make-up of Kalamazoo. 


name is so soothing, 
take the 


Yet, although the 


The winters don't same cue; 


mixture of Greek and of Choctaw 


They’re rasping and rigid, they’re frosty and 


frigid, 


Those winters in Kalamazoo. 


below zero 


two; 


It stood 
And lasted a 
My whiskers I 


toes, 


twenty-eight 
whole month or 


froze and my nose and my 


That winter in Kalamazoo. 


O Kalamazoozle—mazizzle- 
Mazazzle—mazeezle—mazoo! 


That liquid, harmonious, easy, 
Name known as Kalamazoo. 


euphonious 





Harper’s. Bookshelf 


HE best use we can make of good of. good things which very few living writers 
fortune,” says Mr. Julian. Haw- can claim.. With the exception of Mrs. Rich- 
thorne, “is to share it with our fel- mond Ritchie, the daughter of Thackeray, 
The heritage of literary associations who enriched our memories of the great nov- 
iendships which came to the son of  elist with her reminiscences in the Biographi- 
niel Hawthorne very early through his cal Edition of Thackeray’s works, Mr. Julian 

se friendship with his father—“ the best Hawthorne remains, perhaps, the only literary 
nd I ever had,” he says—is an inheritance link in the chain of gréat names which 











JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
Author of Hawthorne and his Circle 
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adorned our literature nearly half a century thorne are the recollected passages between 
ago. To have walked hand in hand with him and the friends personally relat: 
Emerson along the village street, to have him; Mr. Hawthorne has found in the | 
sought in the meadows for arrow-heads with during the last fifty years many frien: 
Thoreau, to have listened to the voice of his father’s who never saw him and to w! 
Charlotte Cushman, to have sat as a child his name was the best and surest intrody 
on the knee of the man who wrote The Scarlet tion. To relate one such instance: (; 
Letter, and to have shared his great thoughts three years ago Mr. Hawthorne chanced ; 
and great friendships—to look back on all enter the hut of an aged miner in a r 
these priceless possessions of memory, and part of the Colorado mountains. The 
to bid the reader enter into the enjoyment of had for years been paralyzed, and 
its principality of good-will and fellowship, do little more than raise his trembling | 
is a boon that is seldom bestowed upon the to a small bookshelf filled with a dozen 
world. And so the publication of Hawthorne eared volumes, with which he was wo 
and his Circle may be welcomed as the most solace his exile from active life. When t! 
important and valuable literary contribution helpless veteran heard Mr. Hawth 
of the year. Indeed, since the Life and Let- name he uttered a strange cry, his face \ 
ters of Robert Louis Stevenson no work of ed with eager emotion, and his old eyes « 
equal literary importance and significance ed as they blinked at him. Mr. Hawt 
can be ranked with it. could not gather the meaning of th 
man’s broken, trembling speech, and the wifi this 
Mr. Hawthorne in his imtroduction states of his broad-shouldered son had to interpret Prof 
very plainly what his purpose was in this the words for him. “ Was I related to th berry 
volume: “ Nearly a score of years ago I pub- great Hawthorne? ... His son!” Except t has 
lished in the shape of a formal biography mutter, with wonder and reverence, “ The so — 
of Hawthorne and his wife the consecutive of Hawthorne!” the aged hero-worshipper vase 
facts of their lives, and numerous passages said not another word. While the son of Ame 
from their journals and correspondence. My Hawthorne sat by with the strengthiless tur 


° . . ° ° . . ; . nifica 
aim is different now; I wish to indite an in- pressure of the old man’s frail hands upo. 


formal narrative from my own point of view his own, the woman told him how al! th Fat 
as child, youth, and man. There will be gaps books on the little shelf were his father: 
in it—involuntary ones; and others oceca- books, and that for fifteen years the old ma 
sioned by the obligation to retain those pic- had read no others. Surely it is a m 
tures only that seem to arouse catholic in- to pass down to posterity like that 
terest. Yet there will be a certain intimacy memorable incident of the reading o! 
in the story; and some matters which history death of Little Nell in Bret Harte’s loar- 
would omit as trivial will be here adduced ing Camp. 
for the sake of such color and character as 
they may contain. I shall not stalk on stilts The present moment would seem t 
or mouth phrases, but converse comfortably for just such a treatment of American |itera- 
and trustfully as between friends. If a writ- ture as Professor George P. Woodberr; 
ing of this kind be not flexible, unpretending, presented in his new book entitled An 
discursive, it has no right to be at all. Art in Literature. Epochs of literary act 
is not in question, save the minor art that are not governed by the reckoning 0! 
lives from line to line. Gossip about men, but the fact that we have just comp! 
women, and things—it can amount to little century of American literature ap). 
more than that.” the imagination as affording a coign « 

tage from which to stand and look b 

When I say that Mr. Hawthorne has the literary attainment of a rounded 

achieved his aim, little more need be added It is fair to claim that Washington ! 
to commend his work. It is literary gossip was the father of his country in t! 
of the best sort; gossip about men and things of letters, for before him no America 
that moved in the circle of our greatest genius, the exception of the forgotten 
and whose personality is felt and freshly re- Charles Brockden Brown, had made 
vealed on page after page. And not all ture a profession. It remained for W 
the best memories which cluster about Haw- ton Irving, to become the first Ameri: 


cont 
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etters, known as such the world over; it 
n January, 1807, that there appeared the 
number of Salmagundi, in which Irving 
k the first note of that more definite 
heard in Father Knickerbocker—the 
iterary creation of our country. Pro 
Woodberry prefaces his survey of 
ean literature with an admirable ré- 
of early 
England 
n its rela- 
to litera 
and passes 
id review, 
th clear ex 
n, the in- 
ual forces 
culmina- 
the birth 
terature in 
country. 
sor W ood- 
: method 
een to con- 
the de- 
pment of 
rican litera- 
from sig- 
t periods, 
than as a 
tinuous his- 
While the 
is eritical 
cholarly in 
is at the 
time dis- 
shed by a 
nsight and 
iy which 
human 
anee. On 
ile Ameri- 
Literature PROFESSOR GEORGE 
found to Author of A meri 
of the 
concise 
rviceable surveys of our literature that 
en written from its beginnings in New 
d down to the present. 


ok of reminiscences from Mr. Justin 
hy is always sure of a ready welcome, 
has taught us in the past that he is 
st delightful of entertainers, and that 


always look for fresh gossip in his 
int store of recollections. Portraits 


a in Literature 


from the Sixties is confined to a period which 
left a clear and deep impression on the 
writer’s memory. It was in the earliest of 
the Sixties that he settled in London for a life 
of journalism and literature. The Emperor 
Napoleon the Third was then at the zenith of 
his power and his fame in France, and the 
American republic was engaged in its great 
domestic strug- 
gle in the throes 
of the civil war. 
Palmerston and 
Lord John Rus 
sell, Brougham 
and Lyndhurst, 
were voices in 
the land; Glad- 
stone had 
achieved some 
of his most 
splendid tri- 
umphs; Cobden 
and Bright and 
Disraeli and 
Lord Lytton 
were notable 
public figures. 
In literature 
the acknowl- 
edged leaders 
were Tennyson, 
Dickens, Thack- 
eray, while Car- 
lyle in letters 
and John Stuart 
Mill in political 
economy were 
creating new 
schools of liber- 
alism. Macau- 
lay’s career had 
just come to an 
end and Brown- 
ing’s was begin- 


P. WOODBERRY 


ning. It was a 

period of exX- 
pansion and revolution in thought the world 
over. It is the portraits of this decade that 
Mr. McCarthy has grouped together in his 
new volume. The chapters comprise recol- 
lections of Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Cobden, Bright, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, George Peabody, Whistler, Edward 
Sothern, Christine Nilsson, and many other 
celebrities in the world of politics, literature, 
art, music, and society. 
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writer who 
could have written the history of the early 
days of the Dutch settlements in old Man- 
hattan with that 


There is probably ho living 


picturesque and realistic 
touch which gives verisimilitude than Mr. 
Thomas A. In Old New York is a 
book that the reader finds himself turning to 
and for a dip into that past 
stage in the city’s annals, so strikingly in 


Janvier. 


again again 
contrast to the present conditions, domestic 
that the great 
metropolitan centre. His new work, The 
Dutch New York, richly and 
beautifully illustrated from rare and valuable 
sources, deserves a place beside his former 
book. Mr. Janvier imparts a literary charm 
and pleasant humor to his narrative which 
make it vivacious reading. But more than 
this, its original research and inner history 
of those events which lie at the foundation 
of the city’s life make it valuable as the most 


and commercial, prevail in 


Founding of 


authentie of standard works on the subject. 


The month has seen the publication of 
three novels whose action is laid in the West. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, has its 
laid for the most part in the moun- 
tains of Colorado, and is a study of contrasts 
between a gently bred girl who has lived a 


Tle sper, by 


sCCHeS 


Justin McCAarTHy 
r of Portraits from the Sixtiv 


conventional life in the East, and the m 
and ranchers of the free open life of 
West. Judith of the Plains, by Miss M 
Manning, is a romance of the end of 
great cattle days in Wyoming, and also 
nishes a study in contrasts. The Uli 
Moment, by Mr. William R. Lighton, is 
tred in Omaha, Nebraska, with a pr 
interludes in the beau 
Elkhorn Valley, bringing into strong r 
the overwhelming forces of civilization 
threaten to destroy the pastoral simp! 
and ideals of rural life. Of the three b 
each in its way equally picturesque and 
strong human interest, Miss Manning’s 
veals a fund of broad humor of an original 
flavor and amusing quality, which ought 
carry her far when it is remembered that ¢] 
quality of humor is about the rarest thing 
be met with in fiction. She has also sh 

in the creation of Judith that she ean a 
mate her pictures with life and invest « 
acter with a lovable personality which « 
mands the deepest interest. The Ultim 
Moment, like Judith of the Plains, is 
second book by its author, and has just 
ished its serial career in one of our lead 
magazines. Mr. Lighton has shown in 
work a _ sincerity and dramatic 
which, combined with insight 
pathy and an instinctive feeling for 
moral crises that make or mar chara 
promise well for his future in our fict 
He is one of the younger novelists who must 
be reckoned with. In The Ultimate Moment 
he has wrought out the story of a young 
man, born and bred a farmer’s son, who is 
carried to the city by an ambition to wrestle 
with life and its higher possibilities, and w! 
is temporarily swayed from his early idea! by 
the fascinations of the new life. Eventually 
however, the knowledge that brings sorrow, 
and saves the strong while sinking the weak 
helps him to recover his ideal, and th 
“ultimate moment” is 


and occasional 


stre! gt] 
and sy! 


that in which lhe 
realizes that his true aim in life must b 
tained on the old farm with his first love, th 
woman he first wooed and won there. Apart 
from the purpose of the story—and no novel 
of character is without its purpose—the boo! 
contains several very dramatic incidents 
treats picturesquely the contrasted life of ' 
city and country. It is one of the most sat!s 
fying pieces of fiction I have read this year 
pertaining to literature, and deserves the re 
cognition which it will undoubtedly wi: 


/ 
} 
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Mrs. Elinor Glyn in The Visits of Eliza- 
beth and The Reflections of Ambrosine has 
accustomed her readers to expect the original 
and daring in any work which comes from 
her pen. Her new book called The Damsel 

the Sage is the kind of thing that in 
spite of futile imitations no one but Mrs. 
Glyn ean write. The Sage lived in a cave, 

it was there that the Damsel sought him 

n order to discuss life and its confusing 

es. Indeed, this book might not inappro- 
priately be called The Visits of the Damsel. 
In their exchange of views which furnishes 
the epigrammatie dialogue, the Sage does not 
ys have it his own way, and in the end 
confessed that it was from her he learn- 
the secret which he came into the wilds 


to find. Mrs. Glyn claims no finality for the 
words of wisdom which fall from the lips of 
the Damsel and the Sage, and puts herself 
into the reader’s hands with this fore- 
v ng: 


tree stood alone surrounded by high and low 
hi It could be observed from all sides, and 
it appeared different from each elevation. 

rhe tree was the same, only the point of view 
differed 


rything depends upon the point of view. 


as to the meaning, it’s what you please. 


Lady’s Inn is a gay romance by Mr. 
Storer Clouston, whose amusing Adven- 
of M. d’Haricot introduced him to the 
ng world just a year ago. It tells the 
st of a beautiful young girl left penniless 
lependent on her aunt who lives in 


S ind, and who runs off to London to 
i forced marriage to an elderly neigh- 

f her aunt’s. Her escapade is accom- 

d by donning men’s clothes, but -on 

r ng London she finds herself in a most 
rrassing predicament. <A series of ad- 
ires take place at Our Lady’s Inn, where 
peration she rents a room and con- 

t to pass off as a man. This is only the 
bevinning of her adventures in London, 
\ 1 are related with the broad strokes 


umor that characterized the author’s 
r work. It is enough to say that 
romance of this adventurous young 
furnishes an exciting story which will 
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WittiaAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of The Ultimate Moment 


hold the reader’s attention from cover to 
cover. 

At this writing, Mr. Justin Huntly McCar- 
thy’s romantic story of Robert of Sicily has 
just appeared simultaneously in book form 
and on the New York stage, with Mr. FE. H. 
Sothern as the mighty king who was brought 
low and then exalted again. The book is 
illustrated from photographs of scenes in the 
play taken especially for this purpose. The 
Proud Prince makes a wider popular appeal 
than did 7f I Were King, successful as the 
latter was as play and novel. It is based on 
one of Longfellow’s best-known legendary 
poems. The love of Perpetua, so pure and 
noble yet passionate and strong, defeating 
the malevolence of Robert the Bad, and work- 
ing in him that miracle which is the constant 
wonder of the world—the “ everwomanly ” 
that “draws us above ”—makes The Proud 
Prince one of the most beautiful and thrill- 
ing of love-tales. 

Evuiorrt HEenperson. 
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Bathe in 
California 


At any time of year and at almost 
any point on the coast. But the 
strong probability is that you won't. 
There are other things to do that 
are better worth doing—and, 
besides, there are better places to 
bathe than in the cool waters of 
the Pacific. 

All along the coast—atSan Diego, 
Coronado, Santa Barbara, Mon- 
terey and a dozen other places 
that might be named, luxurious 
bath houses have been built, where 
the water, fresh from the sea, is 
heated and tempered to your liking. 
The way to get to California is via 


The Golden State 
Limited 
which runs over the 
Rock Island System, 


Chicago and Kansas City to Santa Rosa. 


El Paso-Northeastern System, 
Santa Rosa to El Paso. 


Southern Pacific, 
E/ Paso to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Leaves Chicago daily on and after December 20. 
Arrives Los Angeles sixty-eight hours later. Finest 
equipment on wheels— standard 
one com; ment sl . fe =. : " 
ng, buffet-smoking-library an f 
observation cars. Fullydescribed Rock Island 
in our California literature, ready S 1) 
December 1, and sent for 6 cents mn 
in stamps. Pee 


t - 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, =, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Na 


pf 
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HEN The Martyrdom of an Empress oi the United States—in the two books which 

\ was published a few years ago, it followed entitled, The Tribulations of a 
created a sensation on both sides /’rincess and A Doffed Coronet. In A Key 

e Atlantic which has seldom been sfone of Empire the author has returned to 
led. The unknown author has since the scenes of her first important work. It 
recounted her varied experiences as_ is the story of the life of the present Emperor, 
Francis Joseph of Austria, as The Martyrdom 
of an Empress was the biography of his con- 





er and commoner—once the companion 


neces and princesses, and now a citizen 








A RECENT PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR OF “ THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS,” 
AND “A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE’ 
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sort, the late Empress Elizabeth. Thus the 
new work constitutes a companion volume 
to the latter, completing it, in fact, with its 
portrayal of the Emperor. It presents the 
doyen of Old-World monarchs in a singularly 
fascinating light, and explains the character 
and public acts of the Emperor as seen in 
his long and checkered career through the 
recital of illuminating facts furnished by 
private records and personal reminiscences 
to an extent that could never be approximated 
by history. The reader may be reminded 
that the author was an intimate friend of the 
Emperor and Empress, and so was privileged 
to be an eye-witness, as well as an actor, in 
many of the scenes which she has reported 
with that graphic power and vivid character- 
ization which gave The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press the value of a personal memory. 


In A Keystone of Empire the author has 
followed the life of the Emperor from his 
earliest babyhood to his lonely old age, now 
so courageously and nobly endured. Francis 
Joseph has lived through stirring and 
troublous times, beset by difficulties that 
would have made a less valiant heart quail, 
surrounded by members of his family who 
made his path a thorny one, especially his 
clever and imperious mother, the far-famed 
Archduchess Sophia, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was largely responsible for the unhappy 
connubial relations of Francis Joseph and 
his consort. It will be seen at a glance that 
such a subject of biography could not but be 
alive with thrilling interest; that situated as 
the author was so near to the throne, countless 
opportunities for observing personal char- 
acteristics and incidents, and learning of 
secret matters that never reached the public 
ear or entered the scheme of history were 
extraordinary indeed. The pages teem with 
anecdotes and recollections of the royal fam- 
ily and their circle, which 
are always of keen interest, 
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by his people not only with unimpaired 


ty, 


but even 
enthusiasm. 


with devotion, affection 
During the fifty-five long 


of his reign he has been called “ The ( 
“The Just,” “The Chivalrous,” “ The 
rageous,” “The Noble,” and to these 
the author has added that of “ A Keyst. 
Empire,” which, she claims, is the fitt: 
pellation for one who is the greatest an 
sovereign Austria has ever known. A K, 
of Empire is neither history nor biog 
in the strictest sense, but rather a bk 
both conveyed to the reader in a px 
narrative which, in many of its ch 
reads like an historical romance, and i) 
ers has the effect of a series of spa 


memoirs. 


It is seldom that we are per 


to look upon the unveiled countenan 
kings and princes; to know the emoti 
which stir exalted personages, and thi 
tives which actuate the conduct of monarchs 
to see them stripped of the ceremonial 
and appanage of royalty, and appear to 
as men of like passions as ourselves. 

is what the author of The Martyrdom 

Empress and A Keystone of Empire ha- 
and it speaks well for her homage and 
worship that, in spite of the disclosur 
Emperor of Austria and his late « 
suffer nothing by it, but have been b: 
closer within our sympathy and admirat 


Val- 


id.” 


A} 


nest 


It was a happy thought of the publi- 
to select Mark Twain’s famous story 0! 
Jumping Frog for special illustratio 
publication in a volume by itself a- 
propriate gift for the holidays. \ 
who has read it but will want to fead i! 
in this new edition with Mr. Strothi 


clever illustrations. 


It was with The // 


ing Frog that Mark Twain leaped int: 
larity, although we all know now thai 1 
reputation as a humorist was establishe! an¢ 
will be longest remember 


by The Adventures « 





and which are sometimes 
startling in their revela- 
tion of facts that have 
hitherto been withheld. The 
author tells us that Na- 
poleon III. said of Francis 
Joseph that he was the only 
monarch in Europe who re- 
turned to his capital after 
defeat, disaster, and loss of 
territory, and was welcomed 


Sawyer and Huck! 
Finn. It was ren 
recently that The J) 
Frog had _ been 


might have written 
is easy to make thi- 
ment nowadays, seei! 
any one may raise t! 
er now that all have 





strang 
overrated, and that any 
of a dozen living hun 


stafe- 


that 


flow- 


the 


Jum 
the g 
the « 
were 
brou 
com] 
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write 
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boon 
livin 
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os But even so, it seems to me that the 
nd spontaneity with which the story is 
; a snare to the uncritical, and a delu- 
which genius frequently inspires in the 
ry mind. To this revised edition of 
Jumping Frog Mr. Clemens has added 
“ Note,” in which he humorously touches 
e exploded theory that it was a Greek 
_ two or three thousand years old. Wher- 
ver or however the story originated, it has 
now taken its place in the present version as 
ne of the great short stories of literature. 
| may take oceasion here to say that co- 
neident with the special publication of The 
Jumping Frog in a new illustrated edition, 
the same publishers, having recently acquired 
the copyrights of a number of volumes which 
were in the hands of other publishers, have 
brought out a new reissue of Mark Twain’s 
complete works in a uniform edition. It is a 
matter of fact that the old books of no living 
writer are so widely circulated and read as 
those of Mark Twain, and it will now be a 
boon to the reader to have all of the greatest 
living American author’s works collected in 
one edition under the imprint of his present 
publishers. 


Books about journalists and journalism are 
o rare that a posthumous volume by the late 
Julian Ralph has a peculiar value to those 
sho prize such work. The Making of a 
Journalist is a practical account of an 
actual experience in journalism, from the 
time the beginner starts out to choose his 
profession, up all the rungs of the ladder 
to that of “ special correspondent.” There is 
ot only much that is valuable in the way of 
special information imparted in these chap- 
ters, but a great deal that is interesting be- 
cause of the autobiographical character of 
the work. By Mr. Ralph’s own showing 

; evident that the making of a journalist 
is no easy matter—in fact, Mr. Ralph’s own 
experience and achievement go to prove that 
the suecessful journalist has a special genius 
‘or his work, and is born, not made. Mr. 
Ralph’s pages are full of delightful reminis- 
cences and racy stories, illustrating every 
point, and throwing many interesting side- 
lights on the writer’s own personality. 

























‘\eaders of this Magazine have been enter- 
ed from time to time by a series of clever 
logues written by Mrs. May Isabel Fisk, 
which have appeared in The Editor’s Drawer. 
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Mrs. May ISABEL FISK 


Author of Monologues 


These humorous sketches have now been 
placed within covers, and make a book of 
pure fun and merriment of a kind that is 
unique. Each of the sketches contrives a 
situation which must have frequently pro- 
voked the mirth of most people in real life. 
Mrs. Fisk has treated these situations with 
a fresh humor and good nature and a touch 
of caricature which bring forcibly and enter- 
tainingly to mind many similar types encoun- 
tered by us in our own experience. There 
is, for example, the young housekeeper who 
makes ludicrous mistakes at the butcher’s; 
the engaged couple who attempt to rent an 
apartment and pretend to the landlord that 
they are already married; the immature 
young woman who at concerts and matinées 
relates her entire history, to the silent rage 
of her neighbors, and so forth. The mono- 
logues are not only good reading, but are suit- 
able for the stage and platform. A portrait 
of the author is given as a frontispiece to 
the volume. 


The Book of Months, by Mr. E. F. Benson, 
is the second work to be published this au- 
tumn by this clever young English author, 
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each other, 
The Relentless City was a novel dealing with 
smart society in London and New York, 
and had a spice of melodrama in its situa 
tions. In atmosphere it was very far removed 
from his latest book. The Book of Months 
is divided into twelve chapters, each month 
in the year having a chapter to itself, The 
pages are bordered with marginal decorations 
aymboliec of the seasons, and in harmony with 
the text, which is as much a romance of 
nature as of human nature, It is a story of 


but they are in nowise akin to 











Mr. E. F. BENSON 
From a recent photograph 


quiet life conceived in a spirit of revery that 
is more soothing than exciting. The author 
informs us at the beginning that the value 
it may have for the reader lies in the fact 
that it is a true document. At first the 
reader is caught in a mood of tranquil con- 
templation, which remains the dominant note 
of the book, but the gentle romance that 
vivifies its thoughtful pages quickens as the 
narrative proceeds. To those who like this 
sort of book, instinct with meditative feel- 
ing and quiet reflection, nothing more de- 
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lightful and kind 


be commended. 


satisfying of its 


An important and valuable work ha 

been published which ealls for earnest 

The Russian Advan 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of India 

the result of serious research and per 
observation on the part of the author, 
Beveridge spent months recent] 
Russia, Manchuria, and Korea, studying, 
Russia-Japan controversy over Korea, 
making a complete investigation of Ru 
conditions as compared with those in 
United States. Mr, Beveridge’s position 
brought him in close touch with high officials 
und people of authority, and his pen pictures 
of these men add a decided human interest 
to the subject. The first part of the work 
deals with Russia’s relations in the Hast, 
with Russia in Manchuria, and what she has 
done for that country during her occupancy, 
with the mutual position of Russia and Japan, 
and the shadow of war that hovers over them, 
while the latter portion presents a compar’ 
son of Russian and American industrial con 
(litions, and treats comprehensively of th 
religion of Russia. It will be seen that M 
Beveridge’s work represents the last word o; 


and consideration. 


some 


these momentous Eastern problems which ar 
now stirring the thought of the entire world 


A year ago Mr. Adrian H, Joline diverted 
us with his Meditations of an Autograpl 
Collector, The warm reception of that book 
has encouraged him to bring out a second 
one on a kindred subject, namely, The Diver 
sions of a Book-lover. “If you set a book- 
collector going, you may never be sure when 
he may run down and cease to chatter,” says 
Mr. Joline, but fortunately The Diversions of 
a Book-lover is the chatter of a garrulous 
and genial mind that never bores, but con- 
stantly entertains. His talk on books and gas- 
logs, on the buying of books, on American 


novelists, on old magazines; his views of 


editions-de-luxe, of old booksellers and book- 
shops, of the changes in fashion; and his re- 
flections on Stevenson, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
De Quincey, and a host of other diverting 
topics and personalities is like the purring 
voice of a friend by the fireside that never 
tires the listener. The book is handsomely 
bound, and without and within is likely to 
prove a temptation to which your true book- 
lover must perforce yield. 
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“TOOK THEM HOME ON THE BIG LoaD oF Hay” 


Reduced from an illustration in color in The Stories of 
Peter and Eilen 


The Stories of Peter and Ellen is a book 
for the tiny tots told by Miss Gertrude Smith 
in the simple, winning manner which has 
gained a wide popularity for her previous 
thild’s books, The Roggie and Reggie Stories 
and The Lovable Tales of Janey and Josey 
md Joe, The pictures in color by E. Mars 
and M, H, Squire match the humor and sim- 
plicity of the stories, and are of the sort to 
appeal to a child’s imagination. Maisie and 
her Dog Snip» in Fairyland illustrated in tint 
by F. ¥. Cory and written by Bennet Musson 
is also a charming story for children. Maisie’s 
father is a poor wood-chopper who cannot 
get any work to do, so Maisie starts off with 
a stout little heart and her faithful dog Snip 
to seek the fairies and solicit their aid. She 
journeys high up in-the heart of the moun- 
tains where she comes upon the fairies and 
other curious things, and has such a jolly 
time of it that no child will be able to lay 
down the account of her adventures until the 
narrative is finished. It is full of surprising 
things and funny situations that will tickle 
the voung folks’ sense of humor, and endear 
the brave little Maisie in their affections. 
Another book that ought to prove popular 
with the little fellows is Mr. George V. Ho- 
bart’s Li’l Verses for Li'l Fellers. The verses 
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are couched in the language of the “ teeney 
weeney feller,” and not only show his won- 
drous, fresh, simple outlook on his little 
world, but discover the uncanny insight of a 
boy’s mind and the fun-loving mischief-mak- 
ing propensities of his disposition. There are 
a number of colored illustrations by the 
clever artists who pictured The Stories of 
Peter and Ellen. Another book that makes a 
bid for the children is Mother and Father by 
Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson. This beautiful little 
volume ought to prove especially attractive 
as a Christmas gift book. The two stories of 
“Father” and “ Mother” which it contains 
were among the most popular of a group pub- 
lished in this Magazine, and later collected 
in book form under the title Jn the Morning 
Glow. The illustrations in tint by Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, whose portraiture of children 
has made her famous, are loosely mounted so 
that they can easily be detached for framing. 
Mr. Gilson’s work, so fresh and tender in feel- 
ing and execution, is too well known to eall 
for further commendation. 
Ex.iiorr Henperson, 


“You saip, ‘Now I LAY MBE’” 
Reduced from an illustration in Mother and Father 














SeN Better 
S94) than an 


Estate 


Some men leave an estate for the widow to invest and lose, 
or as a temptation to speculators. How much better to leave 


$1000 A YEAR INCOME FOR LIFE 


Guaranteed by the Strongest of Financial Institutions 


The Mutual Life 


OF NEW YORK. 


We wish to send you some interesting information showing 
how small an annual outlay will yield a permanent gearly 
income for any one for whom you care to provide. 


CoL_umsBus, O., March 10, 1903. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Company of New York. 

Dear Sirs. I beg to acknowledge receipt of check for $1000, the 
first instalment on a $20,000 Continuous Instalment Policy, No. 1,269,708, 
on which only one premium had been paid, and under which The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York agrees to pay me $1,000 


per year as long as I live. Yours truly, SARAH F. RESTIEAUX 


Write to-day, addressing Department 6, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
Oldest in America. Largest in the World. 
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F Paul had not appealed to Cesar, his- 
ry might have a different story to teil 

us of the course of Christendom. Paul 
has been called the savior of Christianity be- 
eause he withstood Peter at Antioch, and 
claimed that the Gospel was for the Gentile 
as well as the Jew. But it was not until Paul 
made his famous appeal before Festus in the 
Palace at Caesarea, and henceforth embarked 
on his perilous voyage to Rome, that the tide 
of Christianity set westward. In Lux Crucis, 
‘a tale of the Great Apostle,” by Mr. Samuel 
M. Gardenhire, the author has grasped the 
full significance of the momentous decision at 


Cesarea, and has made it the starting-point 


of his great story. “ This man might have 
been set at liberty,” said Herod Agrippa to 
Festus, “if he had not appealed unto Cesar.” 
The theme is a lofty one and invests the tale 
of the Great Apostle with dignity and 
strength. The figure of Paul appears in a 
light new to fiction, for it is not only the 
Great Apostle that we see in the pages of the 
story, but the man himself, suffering and sor- 
rowing, achieving and rejoicing, shedding lov- 
ing-kindness and sharing the joy and tribula- 
tions of his friends. 


In so far as Paul is an historic figure and 
one that has been made familiar to us in the 


Mr. SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 
Author of Lux Crucis: A Tale of the Great Apostle 
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writings of the New Testament, his appear- 
ance in any work of fiction is certain to com- 
mand great interest. His portrait shines 
through the pages of Lux Crucis with a no- 
bility of outline and with a halo of humanity 
that will make the book most precious and in- 
valuable to many readers. But Luz Crucis is 
more than a reverent shrine for the Great 
Apostle; it is a novel of vivid power and dra- 
matic strength with a plot of sustained and 
breathless interest. I am aware that we have 
had novels of the same period, dealing with 
the same material, some of which, like Quo 
Vadis for example, have obtained an unusual 
popularity, and that Lux Crucis will natu- 
rally invite comparison with these novels. 
Mr. Gardenhire opens his story in the prison 
of the Palace at Cesarea, when Paul appealed 
to Cesar, and thence follows Paul to Rome, 
where the stirring scenes of the story unroll 
their splendor and sacrifice, contrasting the 
voluptuous pleasures and luxurious surround- 
ings of the court with the earnest simplicity, 
the faith and courage, of the early Christians 
amid persecution and martyrdom. The story 


culminates with those seenes of horror in the 
amphitheatre that blast the name of Nero 
with everlasting obloquy, when he gave full 
vent to his riotous imagination and pitted 


the Christians ‘against the gladiators and wild 
beasts as the crowning spectacle of the arena. 
These are the historic facts and landmarks 
from which no story of the period can get 
away, but Mr. Gardenhire has brought to 
them a fresh invention and an ingenious plot, 
adroitly conceived and skilfully executed, 
which revive anew our imaginative interest, 
as well as our reverent regard for the struggle 
of the early Christians, in whose blood lay 
the seed of Christian civilization. In no 
novel of the times has this great- theme been 
treated with such simplicity of style, such 
directness and force, such tact and reverence. 


Mr. Gardenhire’s story is too intricate in 
the windings of its plot, and-eovers too wide 
a range to permit us to do justice to it even 
in outline. But it may be said that it con- 
cerns the fortunes of a distinguished Roman 
family, who are brought under the influence 
of Paul’s teaching, and consequently are 
drawn into conflict with the Palace. The 
hero of the story is a young Roman tribune of 
an ancient and honorable family, who is in 
love with a young Jewess, adopted when a 
girl by his uncle. Fabyan’s love for Myrrha 
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leads him to undertake a journey in qui 

a brother of hers, who was lost in the 
war in which she was taken captive, and 

is believed to be dead. Fabyan’s quest |, 
him to Cesarea, and here it is that he tinds 
himself, through misfortune, in the 
prison with Paul. The young Roman is 
foundly moved by Paul’s speech of the |j| 
eternal. “ The life eternal,” reflects Fabya; 
“it seems that I have heard the words o 
Myrrha’s lips.” i 

“ Myrrha,” muttered the Jew, his head upo: 
his breast, speaking softly 
“?Tis a beloved name to me.” 

“And to me, good Paul,” said his felloy 
prisoner, his eyes sparkling with a glad light. 
“Thy wife, perhaps?” 

“Nay,” and the gentle expression upon tly 
Jew’s face deepened into a frown, which grew 
severe and took on a suggestion of pain. “A 
sister, dear to my youth, and woven in all m 
better memories. I have been a Roman so 
dier, but I have much to forgive the Cwsar: 
and their armies. She married a man o/ 
Sicily; there were two children, little Myrrh 
and a boy. They are lost, and, though | 
have preached to many people in many lands, 
God hath not given me trace of them.” 

“Lost?” said Fabyan. “ Being a soldier, | 
ean guess the meaning of thy words. The 
were lost in war!” 

“Tn war,” replied the Jew, sighing deeply. 
“But there is yet Rome—no matter; the 
story is a long one and would interest thee 
little. In his own good time, God maketh all 
things to come to pass.” 

Fabyan finds in Festus an old friend and 
in Berenice, Herod’s sister, an old love when 
he and Paul are brought to trial. His imme- 
diate release occurs when Paul makes his ap- 
peal to Cesar, and subsequently Fabyan and 
Berenice take ship for Rome on the sam 
vessel that carries Paul. Thereafter the stor 
threads the pageantry and pomp of Rowe. 
mingling with it the humble life of the fol- 
lowers of Paul and Peter, and the lines 0! 
intrigue in the story draw its characters closer 
within the net. The last great day in th 
Roman amphitheatre claims its sacrifice—it 
scenes are vividly described with wonderfu 
graphic power—and though few escape thi 
terrible massacre by wild beasts and by fir. 
Fabyan and Myrrha and other of Pau: 
friends make their escape. And thes 
watched upon the far hillside, “far up in th 
deep blue arches of the sky the eterna! sta’ 
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circled over a cross of light, shining like 

omise above the summit of the radiant 

Deeply significant is this final touch 

he close of Lux Crucis, over whose pages 
re falls “ the light of the cross.” 


\t the present moment of writing, war be- 
en Russia and Japan is a serious proba- 
and indeed 
fore this meets 
eye of the 
reader the first gun 
have been 
“Tt is hard 
to see how it to 
be avoided in the 
end,” says Senator 
feveridge in his 
most timely book, 
The Russian Ad- 
“Tf tt is 
off for five 
years, the causes 
for it will still re- 
main; if it is put 
off for a quarter of 
a century, neverthe- 
less the elements of 
conflict will 
tinue.” The point 
f the dispute 
occupation of 
the peninsula of 
Korea, of which a 
Japanese statesman 
has said, “ It is like 
an arrow with the 
point aimed at our 
heart.” Mr. Bev- 
eridge enables us to 
the point of 
view of Japan 
through the words 
of this same 
Japanese publicist: 
“The absorption of 
Manchuria by the 
renders the position of Korea precarious. 
And Korea is a matter of first and last im- 
portance to us. Korea is life or death to 
A Japanese diplomat is also quoted 
as saying that “every one of Japan’s two 
hundred and fifty thousand soldiers will die, 
eed be, to achieve this victory for his Em- 
this act of international justice, this 
rantee of the safety of the Japanese na- 


tv, 


may 
fired. 


1s 


rance. 


put 


con- 


is 
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Russians, if completed, 


Japan.” 


Senator of Indiana, and author of 7%e 
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tion. 
nation 


And after our soldiers are gone the 
itself, man, woman, and child, will 
battle, forty millions of us, till the last yen is 
gone and the last life yielded. 
I say. 


I mean what 
It is with us no statesman’s policy; it 
is with us the settled purpose and the burning 
passion of a people.” The deep dislike of the 
Japanese for the Russian is even more pas- 

sionate. “ They can- 

not be trusted; they 

will violate any 

compact when their 

selfish interest dic- 

tates,” was the ex- 
pression of a Jap- 
anese of good birth, 
good education, and 
good condition. 
‘*They are the 
spoilers of the 
world,” said an- 
other. “ When has 
Russia kept faith? 
When has she 
ceased to slay and 
debauch?” Japan 
hopes and works for 
peace while pre- 
paring for war. 
“We hope that the 
public opinion of 
the world will never 
permit further Rus- 
sian aggression,” 
said one of the 
weightiest minds of 
the island empire, 
and the expression 
of Russia’s public 
men even 
pacific. Mr. Bev- 
eridge says that 
you will never be 
able to get a Rus- 
sian civil official to 
admit the possibili- 
ty of war. “ Those brown fellows must strike 
first,” said the head of a Russian civil com- 
mission. “ We don’t have to strike first; all 
we have got to do is to wait and strengthen 
ourselves.” But Mr. Beveridge makes it clear 
that behind the individual expression of the 
official opinion on both sides are the common, 
emphatic, clearly defined views of the masses 
—an open and racial antipathy and feeling 
of certain conflict. For example: An officer 


is more 


BEVERIDGE 
Russian Advance 
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was indulging in an informal talk to several 
hundreds of his soldiers. Mr. Beveridge re- 
ports the conversation as it occurred, verba- 
tim and with literal accuracy. An officer 
leaning out of a window said to the assem- 
bled soldiers: “ Well, boys, are you glad this 
campaign is over?” The soldiers answered in 
their customary chorus. “ Yes, our Colonel, 
but we are willing to fight again.” 

Colonel: “If the Japanese come, will you 
let them whip you or will you whip them ?” 

Soldiers, in chorus: “What! Those mon- 
keys whip us? Never, our Colonel!” 

An eminent Russian said to Mr. Beveridge: 
“Have you not a saying in your country, 
‘We will never pull down the flag’? Well, 
let me remind you that our Emperor Nicholas 
said, when it was proposed to retreat from the 
mouth of the Amur, ‘Where Russia’s flag is 


planted once, there it shall remain forever!’ ” 


Senator Beveridge has studied the racial 
characteristics and personal qualities of the 
Russian and Japanese very closely, and 
through his knowledge and his understanding 
of the great diplomatic game that is being 
played in the East for an empire, and his im- 
partial admiration of the patriotism and de- 
votion to national ideals of each country, 
he enables us to grasp the situation and to 
fathom the significance of the present col- 
lision of Russia’s advance on Japan, and the 
natural causes which have precipitated it. 
His study of the people goes to the very root 
of their life and takes cognizance of their re- 
ligion, which is always the strongest influence 
in the making of a people’s history. The faith 
in their country, in both cases, is embodied 
in the religious traditions of the races. 
Russia believes that the future abides with 
the Slav. “ Would you know another name 
for Russia?” asked a young Russian. “ Very 
well, then, call her ‘ The Inevitable.” Japan 
on the other hand, is at work upon a far- 
reaching programme of Chinese reorganiza- 
tion, which comprehends the modernizing of 
all the schools of China, substituting for the 
study of the ancient classics the acquirement 
of modern scientific and useful knowledge, 
the opening of the country by the active con- 
struction of highways, and looking to the 
systematic policy of dominant empire. As 
Mr. Beveridge notes, it is thus easy to see that 
the Japanese conception of the Oriental “ des- 
tiny ” of Japan, and the Russian conception 
of the Oriental “destiny” of Russia, mean, 
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whether now or later, an inevitable face 
face conflict; and if war does come, it j 
difficult to foresee the end of the great dram; 
which involves the destiny of the East, ; 
which in a certain sense holds in its issw 
the future of the world. It is enough at | 
present moment to know that the Russian 
vance, as Mr. Beveridge has so vividly de- 
scribed it, the methods, the people who are 
making it, their nature, their characteristics 
and development, are to-day, and for decades 
to come will continue to be, the most en- 
gaging subject of observation to the student 
of the movement of races which the contem- 
porary world affords, as well as the most in- 
sistent and important foreign problem with 
which European and American statesmen 
must henceforth deal. 


How ridiculous the crinoline fashion seems 
to us now as it prevailed in the feminine 
world during the early sixties. In his Por- 
traits of the Sixties Mr. Justin McCarthy re- 
ealls this curious and atrocious human ec- 
centricity in connection with a night at the 
opera: “ I remember well seeing a greatytragic 
queen of opera going through a thrilling part 
at one of the lyric theatres. Hef*@Finoline 


was of ultraexpansion, was rigid and un- 
yielding in its structure as the mail corselet 


of the Maid of Orleans. The skirt of silk or 
satin spread over it was so symmetrically 
and rigidly conformed to the outlines of the 
crinoline that it seemed as if it were pasted 
to the vast arrangement beneath. The thrill 
and tragedy of the part were wholly lost on 
me. I could only see the unpicturesque ab- 
surdity of the exhibition. I could feel no 
sympathy with the dramatic sufferings of the 
melodious heroine thus enclosed. Every 
movement and rush of passion, of prayer, of 
wild despair, or distracted love was lost on 
me, for each change of posture only brought 
into more striking display the fact that | 
was looking at a slight and graceful woman 
boxed up in some sort of solid barrel of pre- 
posterous size, over which her skirt was arti- 
ficially spread. To this day I ean only think 
of that glorious singer as of a woman for 
some reason compelled to exhibit herself on 
the stage with a barrel fastened round her 
waist. A lyrical heroine jumping in a sack 
would have been graceful and reasonable by 
comparison. Do what we will, we who lived 
in those days cannot dissociate our memories 
of the crinoline from our memories of the 
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Mr. E. H. SOTHERN AS ‘“‘ROBERT OF SICILY" IN 


man of the period.” 
fashion which defied all contemporary ridi- 
cule, there walked Dickens and Thackeray, 
Carlyle and Tennyson, Ruskin and Roebuck, 
and many other celebrated men and women, 


In the midst of this 


whose personalities are reflected in Mr. 
McCarthy’s kindly recollections and benig- 


nant memories. 


In The Proud Prince Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy, the son of the historian and biog- 
rapher, has achieved an enviable and well- 
merited suecess, both as novelist and drama- 
tist. Wherever Mr. Sothern has appeared 
with his company of players in The Proud 
Prince, he has played to crowded and enthu- 
silastic houses, and the book continues to be 
in steady and popular demand. It is seldom 
that the book and the play, as in this in- 
stance, follow each other so closely, but the 
reason for this is that the novel was written 
at the same time that the play was being pre- 
pared for Mr. Sothern, and neither is in any 


* THE 
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PROUD Prince,”” BY Mr. JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY 


sense borrowed from the other. The book is 
illustrated with pictures taken from scenes in 
the play. Mr. McCarthy has established 
himself in the popular regard, and his novel 
is likely to be read long after the play has 
passed off the boards, while Mr. Sothern’s 
impersonation of the Proud Prince will re- 
main one of the most vivid and finished of 
his stage portraits in the living memory. 


Another book play, A Japanese Night- 
ingale, which is now being played with suc- 
cess, is not so happily corelated, but serves to 
introduce on the stage the pretty love-story of 
Jack Bigelow and Yuki, and gives Mr. Orrin 
Johnson and Miss Margaret Illington a 
chance to distinguish themselves in novel 
réles. The Heart of Hyacinth by the author 
of A Japanese Nightingale has proved to be 
the most popular of her books, though the 
sales of the Nightingale and The Wooing of 
Wistaria continue unabated. 

E.iiott HENDERSON. 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


BOUT a year ago, the North American 
A Review published a remarkable piece 

of dramatic work called “ Gabrielle, 
A Dream from the Treasures contained in 


the oldest of problems—the stru rgle between 
“Wisdom and the Passion of.all ages,’— 
were the more surprising in that the writer 
Now the same author gives 


was a woman. 


Mrs. CLarence H. MACKAY 


Author of 


the Letters of Abélard and Héloise.” Though 
vritten in prose, it was conceived in poetic 
feeling; and its daring plunge into philo- 

hic depths, its intellectual grapple with 


The Stone of Destiny 


the public in book form a romance which 
is instinct with the mystic feeling and color- 


ing that characterized “Gabrielle,” and 
which gains for its frank and not uncom- 
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mon situation in marital expe rience a poetic 
and contemplative attractiveness by reason 
of its withdrawn seclusion from the common 
place, and its romantic idealism. The Stone 
of Destiny, by Katherine Mackay (Mrs. 
Clarence H. Mackay), is almost wrapped in 
the language of allegorical romance, but its 
ylace in the human drama of every-day life 

unmistakable, and its moral situation as 
eal, as its final appeal to goodness is clear 
and strong. A man of high ideals and al- 
truistic aims is married to a_ beautiful 
woman of a shallow nature, but not without 
latent goodness. They drift: apart as the 
years go on, held together mainly by the 
common link of their two children. Sut 
even this link does not prove strong enough 
to bind the woman when the hour of tempta- 
tion comes, and it is only through the large 
patience and nobility of her husband that she 
is saved and eventually uplifted by the moral 
strength of his dominant nature. There are 
critical moments in life which, as Mrs. 
Mackay says in “ Gabrielle,” are “ pregnant 
with Destiny.” 


| 
| 
\ 


hag 


There was such a moment in 
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the past for Theodor’s mother. Sh 
sinned in her youth. The sleeping ba 
her breast had seemed to take the f. 
a changeling as the future unfolded 

vision, and a strangely familiar voic 
‘[T am your retribution.” And why 
years had sped, and she stood by her 

the supreme moment of his moral vict 
was the same voice she heard saying 

“There is no retribution, for I am th 
pensation.” 


The crisis was past; the 
of Destiny was thrust aside, and the m 
life of atonement was crowned by 
spiritual triumph of her son. The sc 
laid in an old French chateau. 


Those who have read a previous no 
Bram Stoker dealing with the occult 
mysterious need no recommendation t 
his new story The Jewel of Seven St 
know of no other modern writer who 
conjure up so thrilling a tale of mystery 
holds you as in a spell. From a simpli 
dent—an evidently murderous attempt 


a learned Egyptologist—there ensues 


Me. BRam STOKER 
Author of The Jewel of Seven Stars 
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trange events which involves one 
eharacter after another in its mesh. 
Detectives fail to the matter, 

| the others are likewise baffled. It 
that, in his researches in 
t, Trelawny had the 
rious Jewel of Seven Stars in a 


solve 


spires 


discovered 


phagus that had been carefully 
had eluded 
n until he came upon it. The sar- 
yphagus contains the mummy of a 


en away, and detec 


ueen buried centuries ago, and Tre 
result in the 
rther discovery of secret plans she 


wny’s investigations 


d made for her own resurrection. 


lhe scholar is fired with an ambition 


follow out the plans and make 
Great Experiment himself. His 
iughter Margaret is strangely in- 


lved in the stupendous undertaking 
ier resemblance to the dead queen, 


r sudden fits of aloofness, and clair- 
vance as of one possessed add to the 
ivstery. Finally, arrangements are 
mpleted, and the little company re- 
the lonely 

stle in an isolated part of Cornwall. 
Her 


d the scene is one of 


air with mummy to a 


expectation reaches its height, 





sinister won- 
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The 
st astonishing, and comes with a 
ip of surprise. One finishes the 
tory with gratitude to the author for 


and excitement. result is 


aving been entertained and beguiled through 
the mazes of as baffling and tantalizing a 
tale of wonder and could well 
be conceived. 


mystery as 


There is a strange fascination for the mind 
1 following the unravelling of a mysterious 
crime, and when to this is added the human 
interest of a character like Sherlock Holmes, 
there is simply no limit to the popularity of 


such stories. These Stories of Sherlock 
Holmes are the most masterly detective 


stories that have ever been written. The tre- 
mendous hold they still have on the public 
seems almost incredible. It may be men- 
tioned here that the Sherlock Holmes Stories 
have just been issued in a uniform set for 
the first time. The three volumes include 
1 Study in Scarlet, The Sign of the Four. 
the Adventures and the Memoirs; also an 
Introduction on “The Creator of Sherlock 
Holmes,” which contains a biography of the 
thor and relates Sherlock Holmes 


au how 


CONAN DOYLE 
Author of the Sherlock Holmes Stories 
came into being. From this Introduction 


| gather that Sherlock Holmes made his first 
appearance in A Study in Scarlet, which was 
published in 1887. About three years later 
Dr. Doyle was asked to write a short story 
for Lippincott’s Magazine. At a loss for a 
subject, the thought of Holmes occurred to 
him. “ Why not try to rig up the same chap 
again?” he asked himself. He did, and the 
result was The Sign of the Four. The story 
of the genesis of Sherlock Holmes related in 
this Introduction is remarkable, and enhances 
interest in the great detective, who 
seems more a real, live man than an imagi- 
nary character. The volumes, sold by sub- 
scription only, are neatly bound and _ illus- 
trated, and are published at a price that 
puts them within the 
body’s library. 


; 
ones 


reach of every- 


It is seldom that the first novel of a new 
writer shows such maturity of power as Yar- 
the Miss Agnes R. 


horough Premier, by 











THURSTON 
\uthor of Zhe Masguerader, now running serially in //arfer's Basar 


KATHERINE CBCIL 


Weekes. If the name of the author did not 
reveal it, one would hardly suspect the work 
to be that of a woman. It has an intellectual 
grasp and restraint which are more indica- 
tive of the masculine mind; and the firm- 
ness and merciless delineation of its charac- 
ter-drawing, especially in Yarborough, are 
virile and unsparing to the last degree. Yar- 
horough the Premier is a novel of character. 
Christian Yarborough is the 
searching studies in character that have been 
presented in fiction for some time. Wholly 
unserupulous in politics and love, he is a 
most interesting human problem, domina- 
ting by the power of his personality, which 
he uses for selfish and ambitious ends. He 


one of most 


begins his career in English politics by steal- 
ing the draft of a treaty from the Opposi- 
tion, an instrument which gives him his first 
leap into power. 

the 
when he reaches the premiership of the na- 


His progress is steady, and 


he climbs to summit of his ambition 
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The 


over a number of years, and is marke« 


tion. story of his rise extend \ 


by events that leave their impress 


Yarborough’s character for good 
evil. The growth of his characte) 
the deterioration of one side of 


and the expansion of the other: 
deep affection for his little son, 
his pride in him; the sense of fat, 





which pursues him, and in the « the 
overtakes him and attacks him in l 
citadel of his pride and vainglory. ago 
all this is wonderfully wrought ou beth 
a series of scenes and through cirew flow 
stances that make a strong and fres beau 
appeal to the reader’s imagination. | and 
is a book that wields a strange fas undy 
nation; the figure of Yarboroug)h beau’ 
one of live, compelling interest PF. ¢ 
creature of flesh and blood. In Ya serial 
borough the Premier the readin; 
world is introduced to the work of Bu 
new novelist of real power and insig! the } 
who will be heard from again, and Wald 
no uncertain way. with 
the Ji 
One of the best selling novels by gress 
new writer in 1903 was The Circle, | Unite 
Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston. | book 
was remarkably strong and fresh raini 
conception, and was written in a fir he li 
clear style. But, above all, it was t! esting 
work of an author who had a story st 
tell. Mrs. Thurston’s second nove! amon; 
began its serial publication in the Janua was i 
number of Harprer’s Bazar, and the two i: thers 
stalments already published have aroused a and it 
wide interest and increased the circulation « Nl OX] 
the Bazar. As a story, The Masquerader 
one of the best serials I have begun since | We 
started 7’o Have and to Hold in the Allant: amin 
Monthly a few years ago. Its dramat hole 
interest is immediate, and it starts out with Land | 
one of the most promising and exciting situ who hi 
tions conceivable in modern fiction. Undoubt has be 
edly, in Mrs. Thurston we have a fresh a ‘amine 
cession to the ranks of the rare few who hav physics 
the gift of story-telling, and the knack o! f the 
commanding the interest of the reader wit! ee: an 
out losing hold for a moment. The M he di 


querader is, so far as I can see, the best 
rial that has been started in the maga: 
of 1904, and I venture to predict that it w 


, 


al 
be one of the most widely read novels 


year when it is published in book for 
the autumn. 












\nother story which has won distinction 
, serial is Miss Mary Johnston’s romance, 
Mortimer, which is nearing its conclu- 
in the pages of this Magazine. The 
will be published early in March, and I 
have something to say about it in the 
kshelf ” next month. It is conceded to 
he finest piece of work Miss Johnston 
vet written, and is expected to enhance 
he immense popularity which To Have end 
Io Hlold brought her deservedly a few years 
ag It is a romantic love-story of Eliza- 
hethan times “when knighthood was _ in 
flower,” and is pervaded with the charm of 
beauty and chivalry which Sir Philip Sidney 
: and Edmund Spenser commemorated in an 
. undying literature and an enduring life. The 
beautiful illustrations in color, painted by 
F. C. Yohn, which have accompanied the 
serial will also appear in the book. 


Business Education and Accountancy is 
the posthumous work of the late Charles 
Waldo Haskins, the expert accountant who, 
with Elijah W. Sells, was appointed under 
the Joint Commission of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress to revise the accounting system of the 





¢ United States government. Mr. Haskins’s 
It book is a plea for a recognition of business 
training as a profession, to be classed with 

fine, the liberal professions. He gives an inter- 
*- esting history of accountancy from the ear- 


est times, showing how it was developed 

; among ancient peoples, and in what respect it 
was held by the Chaldeans, Pheenicians, and 

thers. The work is practical throughout, 

“- ind its principles and applications are based 
n expert and absolutely accredited methods. 


—_, We are remotely aware of the periodical 
=r famines that occur in India and devastate 
: vhole territories by their ravages. In Famine 
Tha y _ ‘ . o « . 
with Land by J. E. Seott, an American missionary 
ieee who has passed most of his life in India, and 
<9 has been an actual witness of several Indian 
as famines, ig an account of the social and 
eae physical life of the people, and an explanation 
ge { the causes of the famine, and the benevo- 
wit! nt and practical endeavors made to alleviate 


distressing condition of the sufferers. 
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Americans who contributed several hundred 
thousand dollars during the famine of 1899- 
1900 will learn from Mr. Scott’s pages how 
this money was used in the work of relief. 
The book is a terrifying human document 
whose horrors are augmented graphically by 
the pictures taken from photographs of 
famine scenes, but it helps to bring home to 
our sensibilities the crying need of the count- 
less human beings who are doomed to suffer 
inevitably from this awful plague. 


The accompanying illustration of the 
statue of the late Empress of Austria will 
recall that interesting volume of memoirs, 
The Martyrdom of an Empress, and the new 





STATUE OF THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA TO BE 
ERECTED IN VIENNA 


companion volume to it, A Keystone of Em- 
pire, which presents the portrait of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria. The 
statue is the work of Professor Hans Bitter- 
lich, and is shortly to be erected to the Em- 
press’s memory in Vienna. 

E.uiorr Henperson. 
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Sir Mortimer, it said at once, is 


\iss Johnston’s 


may be 
best book, and that is saying 


a great deal. Not only so, but it is safe to 
say that no one but Miss Johnston could 
have written it. I think it will be a great 


surprise to her readers, and I am inclined to 
believe that, great as has been her popularity 
in the past, Sir Mortimer will be the most 
widely read of all 
her books. There 
are good reasons for 
belief: it 


this en- 
shrines the virgin 
passion of a maid 
for a true knight 
and lover even 
through the days of 
dolour when he 
vems fallen upon 


dishonor; it portrays 
the deep and pas- 
love of the 
knight, Sir Mortimer 
Ferne, for his dear 
lady, Damaris, wax- 
ing stronger and no- 
bler even while he is 
sifering under the 
stain that has unwit- 


sionate 


tingly been put upon 
him to separate him 
from her pure spirit; 
it holds the bonds of 
a friendship that 
was even as David’s 
for Jonathan, and it 
is imbued through- 
out with a lofty chiv- 
alry and a romantic 


om 
E3 
«é 

i. 


ideal _that could 
only thrive in the 
days when knight- 
hood was in flower, 
the days in which 


Spenser was writing 
his Faerie Queene, 
days so 


close to 
those 
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The lines ol 
breath of Miss Johnston’s romance, and their 
spirit is in the fibre and soul of her knightly 


hero. 


Lovelace are, indeed, the very 


It was a golden age; an age of emprise 
and fair adventure, an age of dream and 
beauty, an age of poetry and romance—the 
age which gave us Spenser and Sidney, Ra 
leigh, Nevil, and Drake; the age from which 
sprang Shakespeare 
and Milton and the 
English Bible. It is 
a daring thing that 
Miss Johnston 
attempted 
achieved. In choos 
ing for her’ hero 
one who was an em 
bodiment of Sir 
Philip Sidney, an 
officer in the royal 
navy of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, a courtier and 
a poet, and in send- 
ing him forth on an 
expedition to the 
Spanish Indies, 
where adventures 
came thick and fast, 
the author had to 
steer between the 
Seylla and Charyb- 
dis of poetic euphu- 
and swashbuck- 
ling. But it is here 
that Miss Johnston’s 
artistic instinct 
stands her in good 
and the tale 
reads like a page of 
romance ___ translated 
from Elizabethan 
times into modern 
parlance. Nothing 
could better lend it- 
self to that peculiar 
imaginative quality 
which is individual 


has 
and 


ism 


stead, 


when Lovelace with Miss Johnston 

was to sing, than this fine old 
I could not love thee. story that might 
dear, so much, have been taken 
Loved I not honor Mary JOHNSTON from an ancient tap- 
more, Author of Sir Mortimer estry. The realist 
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JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
Author of The Memoirs of a Baby 


may mock at its rare and refined atmosphere, 
its pure idealism and high nobility—as pure 
as a maiden’s prayer, as high as a youth’s 
dreams—but the world is forever young, and 
still dreams and aspires; still seeks shelter 
from the pressing and sordid realism of life, 
and finds stimulation and solace in the 
House of Dreams reared by the poet and ro- 
mancer. That is one reason why Sir Mortimer 
will he read by thousands of driven men and 
who will find refreshing and enter- 
tainment in its pages by the way. 


women, 


itself in Sir Mortimer, it is 
fair to tie reader not to speak. It is 
an entrancing tale, both in the matter and 
the manner. As I have said, when comment- 
ing on Miss Johnston’s work on a previous 
occasion, she is a born story-teller, and a liter- 
ary artist by instinct. Whenever she puts her 
pen to paper, the written page takes on a 
glamour that immediately brings the mind 
under a spell. Ter descriptive passages glow 
with color, and her gift of creating illusion 
is wonderful. Her faculty of observation and 


Of the story 
only 


patient research is so keen, her attention 
details so close and painstaking, her gras; 
essential facts so firm and certain, and a 
fused and blended in her imagination, 
her delineation of character and portrayal o{ 
life in a dead past become a living reality 
conscious life. No other living writer ; 
sesses in such an extraordinary degree 
power of clairvoyance in historical romanc 
It is as if with the ringing words of Sir Mor 
timer which open the story we fell into 
trance at her touch, and dreamed to wak« 

a far-off, time, wherein we felt t! 
stir of another life that held us in its thral 


bygone 


It was a happy conjunction that linked 
The Memoirs of a Baby with that fond humor 
ist of child life, Josephine Daskam, as the 
author of its being. I cannot conceive of any 
other among the clever young writers who 
have made so much of the child in fiction 
lately, handling the subject with the humor 
and insight it required. Miss Daskam has, 
indeed, written a hook that is unique. There 
is abundant mirth and entertainment for 


those who seek amusement, and there is ar 
underlying vein of satire and sensible sugges 
tion for those who want to go deeper an 


Who does not 


And the young cou 


sound the moral of the tale. 
know Aunt Emma? 














* AND STOOD BEFORE THEM ABSOLUTELY UNSUPPOF 
From The Memoirs of a Baby 

















What 


the first 
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their first baby? And the Sturm und 

ng of that domestic period which has to 
m with the trailing clouds of glory? 
fun it all those who look on! 
rhe fluttering, affectionate young mother, 
of constant agitations and experiments; 


is —to 


sensible though provoking nonchalance of 
father; the grim and strenuous exertions 
the maiden aunt to apply her theories to 
innocent and unsuspecting infant at the 
rious erises of his 

and the 
good-nature 


ireer > ull- 
ling 
nd sweet temper of 
healthy cherub 
mself, who 
take it all as a 
od joke—with 
eptions! The 
ith, the first 
smile, 
first bath, the 
rd — what 
fat word 


seems 


ex- 
first 
step, 
the 
first 
that 
was | 
ust leave the read- 
r to find out; even 
the young father did 
t divulge it to 
e maternal ear, but 
se who read may 
rh. The book, 
m cover to cover, 
fairly 
el with 


running 

Miss 
delicious 
rawings, which are 


original in their 
servation and hu- 
as Miss Das- 


GEORGE 
Author of Breaking into Society 


1's delightfully 
nie Memoirs. This 
a book, 
ugh, that no well-regulated family can 
ford to be without. 


sure 


Breaking into Societu, Mr. George Ade’s 
collection of fables, needs no persuasive 
troduction to those who have read his Fables 
Slang and People You Know. Since he 
roke into writing fables, he has won his spurs 
other fields, and we were beginning to be 
iid he might be tempted from the first 
rner Lot he eabbaged, as he might say. But 
withstanding the great success which has 
ome to him in The Sultan of Sulw, Peggy 
Paris, and notably in The County Chair- 


fi. 


rrom 
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man, he still clings to the literary passion, 
and we may Jook for something big from 
him in fiction one of these days. Meanwhile, 
we have another volume of his delightful 
fables, and, strange to say, the vein has not 
grown thin, but is as rich in satire and wit as 
If anything were needed to substantiate 
this statement, a glance at the titles would 
suffice, some of which run as follows: “ The 
Sorrows of the Unemployed and the Dangers 
of Changing 
Bill to 
“The Subordinate 
Who Saw a Great 
Light,” “ Hazel’s 
Two Husbands and 
What Became of 
Them,” “ The 
ing-out Girl and a 
Few of Her Keen 
Guesses,” “ The Soft 
Thing, and Some of 
the Things that Were 
Done to Him,” “ The 
Ninety-- pound 
Knight Errant and 
His Lady Fair.” 


ever. 


from 


Harold,” 


Com- 


Extracts from 
Adam’s Diary, trans- 
lated from the origi- 
nal MS., is a theme 
that lends itself to 
the grotesque  hu- 
mor of Mark Twain 
and his illustrator, 
Mr. F. Strothmann. 
The comic muse is 
in a broad grin all 
through these pages, 
in which the first 
man comments on 
his surroundings; views with distrust the ap- 
pearance of Eve at first, only to be completely 
won over by her in the end; his reception of 
Cain and Abel, and the bewilderment they 
cause the poor man who cannot conceive 
why these strange creatures should have in- 
vaded his peaceful solitude. Evidently, ac- 
cording to this version of the ancient story, 
the Garden of Eden was in the vicinity of 
Buffalo, and embraced Niagara Falls. A por- 
tion of the Diary, it may be remembered, 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine a few years 
ago, but since then, as the author puts it, he 
has “deciphered some more of Adam’s hiero- 


ADE 
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glyphics,” and Mr. 
some pictures for them which accentuate the 


Strothmann has drawn 


fun of the travesty, and make this a very 
amusing and entertaining book. I am tempt- 
ed to quote the closing sentences, not 80 
much for their humor as for the note of sen- 
timent in them, which is characteristic of 
Mark Twain’s reverential regard for woman- 
kind. “After all these years,” he makes 
Adam write, “I see that I was mistaken about 





EXTRACTS FROM ADAM'S Diary” 
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Eve in the beginning; it is better to live 
side the Garden with her than inside it w 
out her. At first I thought she talked 
much; but now I should be sorry to } 
that voice fall silent and pass out of my 

Blessed be the chestnut that brought us 

together and taught me to know the good: 
of her heart and the sweetness of her spl! 


A book that appears just at the right 
ment, when all eyes are 1 
ed on the drama now ly 
enacted in the East, and 
question of American te: 
torial expansion is upper: 
in men’s minds, is @) 
America, by Mr. Archibal 
R. Colquhoun, F.R.G.S., 
author of China in T 
formation, and one of 
most authoritative writers 
international 
gathers 


subjects. 

together the lo 
threads of American histor 
policy, and 
shows the 


ambitions, 
American pe 
just where they stand to- 
among the nations as’a wor 
power. His account cover 
the Philippines, 


lying territories affected 
American control. The y 
is constitutional, rather t! 
descriptive, and is illustrate: 
with maps and diagrams. 


The question of pronuncia 
tion of English words is 
endless and interesting pur 
suit. In his new volume, 7 
Standard of Pronunciatf 
in English, Professor Louns 
bury relates for the first time 
the history of the pronou 
cing dictionary, and puts 1 
ward arguments and examp!| 
to show that there never 
heen and never can be a1 
dispensable standard of 
nunciation for our lang 





Professor Lounsbury, w! 
Professor of English in ‘ 
University, has 
most readable volum: 
ought to be a comfort as 


writté 


Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and all the out- 


esque 


Inte 
her lit 
rticle 
Japane 


transla 


Japane 
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invaluable aid to all who want to be 
ient in pronunciation. 


ptain Charles A. Curtis has told a story 
exciting adventures of two boys, sons 
colonel in the American army in civil- 
who were allowed to stay with 
iment commanded by a friend of their 
er’s, and to 


times, 





accompany it on its cam- 
n against Navajo Indians in New Mex- 
Captured by the Navajos is a book that 

be sure to interest boys, for it tells of 
hrilling adventures with Indians, in which 
pluck and conrage of the two sturdy 
ngsters play a heroic part, such as boys 


Captain Curtis knows whereof he 


writes, for he has been an Indian-fighter, and 
s story is told with the vivid and pictur- 
sque effects gained from actual experience. 


Interest in Japan has turned attention to 
r literature. Yone Noguchi in a recent 
rticle in the Critic explains, I think, why 
fiction is unknown in English 
ranslation. Not one in a hundred modern 
Japanese novels, he says, has literary merit; 
they are hardly pictures of human life; they 
re void.of human interest. For our know- 
lge of Japanese life and manners we have 

refer to the work of English travellers 

students; and our romantic history of 

land of the cherry blossom is derived 
for the most part at second hand, often by 
fanciful writers who have never been there. 
lt is for this reason that the work of Onoto 
Watanna has a singular value and interest, 
being the product of a writer who is not only 
half Japanese, but who born in Na- 
zasaki, where, all unwittingly, she was to 
rather the quiet harvest of a seeing eye 
hich the instinct of the literary artist 
eed upon in subsequent years. Nothing 


Japanese 


CAPTAIN CHARLES A. CURTIS 
Author of Captured by the Navajos 


itself even to the decorative and picturesque 
beauty of the books themselves, in which the 
artisan has followed jealously the intention 
of the artist. 


Our expectations regarding Lux Crucis, 
Mr. Gardenhire’s “ Tale of the Great Apostle 
Paul,” are being splendidly fulfilled. The 
book was taken up immediately with eager 
interest, and it is now one of the best-selling 
books of the year. The sincerity and no- 
bility of the work have made a deep impression 
on the critics, and his reverent handling of 
sacred subjects has called forth the highest 
appreciation. It has met with unanimous 


was 


idyllic, so dainty, so exquisitely charming, 
rivalled in humor and accurate painting 
‘manners has been written of Japanese life 
1 Japanese Nightingale, The Wooing of 
faria, and The Heart of Hyacinth. The 
tie flavor of the island empire extends 


praise, and has been singled out from “the 
many religious romances following General 
Lew. Wallace’s masterpiece” as being “the 
very best.” Juax Crucis has undoubtedly 
started on a long run of success. 

Exuiorr Henperson. 
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ULERS OF KINGS,Gertrude Atherton’s _ to its zenith of power and achievement. What 
to be mere chimera in Soldiers of 


new novel, is the most startling work know 
of fiction that has been written within ‘ortune and The Prisoner*of Zenda—to men 





nemory. It bids fair to be the literary tion at random two of the most yx pular ro 
ir. For sheer audacity mances sui generis of our day is rendered 


tion of the ye: 
and vividly real in Rulers of Kings. 


imaginative daring it is the most re-  credibl 
able novel of modern times. It is the It is as if in Fessenden Abbott the exalted 
apotheosis of American romance; the 


nation of the American spirit pitched 


heroes of these romances had come down from 
their stilts and stepped out from the lime- 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Author of Rulers of King 
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light to be bodied forth in a character bred 
in the bone and fibre of American life, fash- 
ioned after the pattern of the full stature of 
American manhood, and richly endowed with 
the best fruits of American civilization—one 
in whom every attribute is accounted for and 
not blandly tagged on; one in whom great deeds 
are the result of concomitant causes, and not 
the painted virtues of a picturesque fancy. 
Fessenden Abbott borrows nothing in the 
making from these grandiloquent heroes; he 
rises above them by his commanding indi- 
viduality; he convinces by his aggressive 
Americanism; he moves by his insistent hu- 
manity. It is also as if in the domain of 
Austria and Hungary, and in the noble per- 
sons of the present Emperor of Austria, the 
lamented Rudolph, the Archduchess Ranata 
Theresia, and Emperor William of Germany, 
Ruritania were discovered and her borders 
defined. Here is romance that needs no im- 
aginary kingdom; that uses no fantastic or 
fictitious personages, inasmuch as its char- 
acters, when not real people, are based on pos- 
sible types; that draws its inspiration and 
material from conditions of life that are 
legitimate and not arbitrary. Rulers of Kings, 
in short, with a princess for its heroine, and 
the son of the richest man in the world for 
its hero, is one of the most romantic novels 
that have ever been written, yet it has none 
of the stock properties of the romance that 
has been so much with us, no hairbreadth es- 
capes, no adventures, so-called, no elopements, 
no rescues, no lightning or lime-light. Never- 
theless, despite the absence of blood and thun- 
der and sword-play, rather we should say be- 
eause of it, Rulers of Kings is likely to leap 
to the height of popular favor once occupied 
by the prevailing historical romance of re- 
cent vogue. Mrs. Atherton’s vigorous mind 
has, one may perceive, no patience with dead 
pasts and defunct peoples; she is of too vi- 
tal and intense a nature to find room for 
her imagination to play with free scope in 
any time other than the present. It is this 
intense vision of our present world and 
the relation of its passing show to the en- 
during significance of history that gives her 
words an undertone of earnestness and con- 
viction, that reveals to us an insight, lumi- 
nous and large, almost prophetic, and that 
entitles Rulers of Kings to greater consider- 
ation than that of mere fiction or romance. 
Mrs. Atherton has marshalled the two great- 
est forces in the world at the present hour, 


money in America and royalty in Europe, 
and has brought them into conflict. Th, 
hero is the son of a colossal American 
lionaire, of vast resources and vast ambitions 
for his country; the heroine is a Europea 
princess of the blood royal, of noble lin 
age and noble aspirations for her country 
Pit them against each other, and what wi! 
happen? That is the problem, stated baldly. 
but the statement gives no hint of the wid 
imaginative scope, the international perspec 
tive, the philosophical treatment and historical 
range of the problem. So that while Rulers 
of Kings is indeed one of the most engrossing 
of novels, it is none the less a most profound 
ly social and historical study of international 
importance, touching momentous issues of 
world-wide significance, and tapping the nerve- 
centres of the clamorous struggle for life in 
individuals and in nations. Because of this 
twofold reason, it does not seem presump- 
tion to foresee that Rulers of Kings will be 
the most widely read book of the year, and is 
certain to have an enormous circulation. 


lll 


Mr. Basil King, whose new novel The Steps 
of Honor is published this month, will be 
readily recalled as the author of Let Not Man 
Put Asunder and In the Garden of Chari! 
Now that we have three novels from the jn 
of this gifted and brilliant author, we can « 
how versatile is his mind, how large ani 
catholic his interest in life. His first novel 
was a fascinating and vivacious comedy of 
manners, which traversed New England, 
London, and Italy, and diversified its char 
acters with types drawn from the Old World 
and the New. Speaking of the modern Ameri- 
can woman in fiction, a writer in the Spectator 
declared of Petrina Vassall, “We have no- 
where encountered a more serious, sympa 
thetic, or illuminating study of this interest 
ing type than is given in this novel of Mr 
Basil King’s.” As the title indicates, the 
theme of this novel was marriage and divorce 
as affected by modern civilization, and | hav 
yet to read a stronger or more dramatic ar 
raignment of the social and moral forces in 
volved in the tragedy of divorce. /n (hi 
Garden of Charity was far remote from th 
polished world in which the characters of 
the previous novel moved. The scene wa 
a sequestered corner of Nova Scotia, and 
the people were of primitive mind and habit 
and primal instincts. It gave us a glimpse of 
what Mr. King can do with the rustic chorus 
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Nature’s own comedians, in the handling 
which Thomas Hardy is the great master. 
eed, more than one reviewer likened Mr. 
King’s quaintly humorous group of rustics to 
Mr. Hardy’s delightful rural characters. But 
again Mr. King is engaged with a tragedy 
womankind that is as old as her faith in 
mankind and its betrayal. Charity Chance, 
in her simplicity of nature, her primitive in- 
her 
lute trust, is as dis- 
tinctive of her sex 
asthecultured and 
Petrina; 
they are sisters in 
their common 
henitage—a wom- 
pain. No 
writer could fath- 
m the fundamen- 
tal instincts of 
woman’s nature 
more surely, 
touch the finer is 
of that na 
ture to ends of 
beauty more ef- 
fectually,than Mr 
King has done in 


stincts, abso- 


esthetic 


aus 


nor 


sues 


this moving story. 
And now we come 

The Steps of 
Honor, in which 
the author returns 

the world of 
education and 
social amenities. 
It is a story of old 
Cambridge days, 
with its seenes 
clustering about 
Harvard in the 
aftermath of Em- 
erson and the Transcendentalists. It is the 
{arvard life of the professor rather than of 
the graduate; of the purlieus of the university 
rather than of the university itself, 


Bast 


In The Steps of Honor, as in his previous 
novels, we observe that the author has a great 
respect for his readers, and addresses him- 
self to the conscience as well as to the im- 


agination. To him, the aim of the novel is 
more than entertainment, though he is too 
sane an artist to forget that the immediate 


appeal of all art must be for the mind’s 


Author of The Steps of Honor 
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pleasure. He believes in the potency and at- 
tractive power of goodness; he has confidence 
in the strength of ideals to attract and move 
men’s minds and hearts—all tempered and 
chastened by a catholicity of taste and sym- 
pathy which is the mark of the true cos- 
We begin The Steps of Honor, 
reading for the story, and end by becoming 
more interested in the people of the story. The 
conscience at work 
in their flounder- 
ing, struggling 
souls finds the 
conscience in us, 
and brings us 
within the orbit of 
their wrong-doing 
or right-doing. 
Mr. King has 
shown a fine sense 
of the fitness of 
things in placing 
this study of con- 
old 
Cambridge. It is a 
story of discovered 
plagiarism on the 
part of a young 
professor, who has 
just entered on a 
career of brilliant 
promise and won 
the girl he loves. 
The assurance of 
happiness, of suc- 
which has 
just come within 
his grasp, makes 
the disclosure 
and his subsequent 
confession tragic 
in their conse- 
quences—the loss 
of caste, of self-respect, of his love. But it 
is the spiritual experience that is more tragic, 
for Anthony Muir was not ignoble nor mean 
of soul, First there had come the temptation 
to use the old and forgotten work of Christo- 
pher Love in the body of his own work on So- 
ciety and Conscience $ that was the beginning 
of the moral shuffle. Then there was the sud- 
den need to deny the charge when it was 
brought home to him seemingly without evi- 
dence; thereafter, whether from love, from 
vanity, or from moral cowardice, he gradually 
went down the steps of honor, until he was at 


mopolitan. 





science in 


cess, 


KING 
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last face to face with his conscience in deadly 
fear of the tribunal that sits in judgment of 
every honest man’s soul. “I wasn’t meant to 
play a game like this,” Muir meditates. “I 
haven’t got the requisites for it. It’s a part 
that needs a man without the moral sense, and 
I’m handicapped by the knowledge that I have 
a soul. That’s the key to the whole situation 
... L suppose I could say to my soul what Lady 
Macbeth says to her husband: 


What thou 
holily ; 


wouldst highly, that wouldst thou 


Wouldst not play false, and yet wouldst wrong- 
ly win.” 


After making a clean breast of everything, 
and bemg deserted by the one woman who 
should have clung to him, but who had vet 
to learn the capacity of love’s sacrifice and 
Muir casts himself adrift from his 
old moorings, and is known no more at the 
university. But he sets himself manfully 
to climb back up the steps of honor to re- 
newed self-respect and to love regained and 
refined through the furnace of pain. The 
story is told with a wealth of detail and an- 
alysis of character, amid scenes of comedy, 


service, 


and with a grave sweet humor which softens 
and blends the serious moral situation with 
the mild gayety and intellectual revels char- 
acteristic of the period and place. Among the 
various characters it would be 
ungracious to neglect mention, however brief, 
of Mr. Wollaston, the dignified occupant of 
the Chair of Medizval Literature, and the 
pretty old lady, his spouse, who maintained the 
simple arts of her youth, and kept up the fic- 
tion of their engaged days when he was the 
stalwart, buoyant aspirant to scholastic fame, 
and she used to pretend to meet him accident- 
ally as he passed the Memorial Gateway, her 
heart beating high with emotion, and the 
westering sun bathing them with the old-time 
glory. They are the most lovable and senti- 
mental old couple, yet how they veil their 


interesting 


affectionate compliments in a covert coquetry 
that has a grace vouchsafed only to the old! 
The book closes with a characteristic tilt be- 


tween them. “ Muir is marrying as I did,” 
says Mr. Wollaston, holding the door of her 
carriage open gallantly to hand her in: “ he’s 
taking her out of pity.” With her foot on 
the step, and her hand in his, the dear old 
lady turns and looks at him. “ And Agatha 
is marrying as I did,” she retorted quietly: 
“she’s taking him to save his life.” For a 


BOOKSHELF. 


second the tilt held, then smiling into 
other’s eyes, she sprang into the car 
and they started for the wedding. Th; 
of Honor strengthens 
our faith in Mr. King’s 
high reputation as a 
distinguished novelist 
among new- 
comers in 


recent 
American 
fiction, and is certain 
warm 
from that class of in- 
telligent who 
crave something better 
and more inspiring 
than mere entertain- 
ment—a class that we 
believe exists in larger 
proportion in this 
country to-day than it 
has ever done at any 
time in the history of 
the reading public. 


of a welcome 


readers 


“All the world is 
my parish,” the author 
of Wee Macgreegor 
might say, for in 
spite of the Doric vernacular, the cou 
couple, Lizzie and John, and “Greeg 
as wee Jeannie now manages to denomi 


our hero in the second book of his chronicles, 


find a home in every family where sympat! 
and affection and fun dwell. Later Adven/ 
of Wee Macgreegor, by Mr. J. J. Bell, n 
no introduction to the multitude of rea 
on both sides of the Atlantic who 
charmed with the first recital of his adv: 
ures last year. The second book is fu 
fresh matter for laughter and tears, and 
even more certain in its grasp of the hu 
and pathos of its domestie incidents. It 
such an incident as the following—as com 
as the ubiquitous boy—that endears Wee M 
greegor and his “ paw” and “ maw ” to « 
heart. Grandfather Purdie has been 
an event of social importance in the hu 
household, and Macgregor and his father 
planned to go out for a walk with Grandta 
after tea, which with them takes th: 
of the fashionabie dinner hour. But 
the moment arrives, an obstacle arises 
form of Macgregor’s lessons. 

“Ha’e ye learned yer spellin’ fur the 
Lizzie demands of her son. 

“ Ay,” with assurance. 
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H’m!” muttered Lizzie, dubiously. “ Bring 
wok to me, an’ I'll hear ye.” 

was without much alacrity that Macgregor 
eht his book and showed his mother the 


an ye spell * people *?” she asked. 
Ay.” 

\weel, let me hear ye spell it.” 
?—k—” began the boy. 


john,” said Lizzie to her husband, “it ill 
becomes ye to mak’ faces. Awa’ oot to the 
stairheid an’ smoke yer pipe ~ £6 poor John, 


had been trying to signal “OO” to his son 
lip language, reluctantly obeyed. 
Rest ye a meenit,” said Lizzie to Mr. Purdie, 
ho also made to depart. Then she resumed the 
lesson. “ Come awa’, dearie. Spell * People.’ ”’ 
p—E—O—P 
‘Ay; but that’s no’ it a’.”’ 
L—E,” said Macgregor at last 

“Richt!” said Lizzie. “* Spell * Money.’ ” 

He spelled it and the next half-dozen words 

rrectly, though with some hesitation. 

Ye’re a wee thing slow, but ye’re better at 
spellin’ nor I thocht. ’Deed, it’s the first 
it ye’ve been kin’ o’ shair o’ the words. Weel 
st yin mair; an’ if ye spell it richt, yell gang 
yer granpaw. Spell * Receive.’ ” 
R—E—C—” 

Weel, whit mair?” 

\t this point Mr. Purdie nearly put his fin 
in his left eye.) 

Come awa’,” said Lizzie, encouragingly. She 

s really quite proud of her son. 

R—E—C—IEVE,” said Macgregor in 
st of triumph. 
Ye’re wrang,” said Lizzie, sadly. 

Grandfather Purdie smote his breast. “ Aw! 
Did I tell ye wrang, ma wee man?” he cried. 

[ aye had a deeficulty wi’ thae—” He stopped 
in contusion. 

rhe most valuable variety of humor is that 

hich enables people to laugh when they find 

have been deceived—to laugh away the nat- 
iral anger, 

Lizzie laughed eventually, and Macgregor had 
his own way. But she rose half.an hour earlier 
the next morning—which was pretty early— 

ed up her son, and drummed the spelling 
him. If it hadn’t been for Willie Thom- 
he might have reached the top of the 


Of all the “ Idiots,” Mr. Bangs believes that 
est is to be found in The Inventions of an 
and his readers will agree with him, 

is not always the ease between author 


BOOKSHELF. 


KENDRICK BANGS 


he Invention fan ld. 


and reader. The Idiot really seems to have 
been at his best when he was merely a boarder 
in Mrs. Smithers-Pedagog’s High-Class Home 
for Single Gentlemen, before the days of his 
marital bondage. There is a vein of common- 
sense philosophy underlying the banter and 
wit of Mr. Bangs’s manner in this book 
which comes of a riper and maturer view of 
things, and reealls the Breakfast Table talk 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Here is an ex- 
ample that will apply to Mr. Bangs as a hu- 
morist, for if there is one quality that may 
be said to be his main characteristic, it is 
good-nature: “ Good-nature is as essential to 
the making of a good cook as are apples to the 
making of a dumpling. You can’t associate 
the word dumpling with ill nature, and just 
as the poet throws himself into his work, and 
as he is of a cheerful or a mournful dis- 
position, so does his work appear cheerful or 
mournful, so do the productions of a cook take 
on the attributes of their maker., A dyspeptic 
cook will prepare food in a manner so indi- 
gestible that it were ruin to take if.” 
Evuiorr Henperson. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
GREAT NEW NOVEL 
“The Marriage of William Ashe” 
BEGINS IN THE JUNE NUMBER 


Illustrated in Color and Black-and-White by Albert Sterner 


HISTORY LANGUAGE 


Epmunp Gosse, the famous’ English Professor THomas R. LouNsBUR\ 
critic and scholar, writes of ‘ The In tributes another of his delightful pape: 
visible Philosophers’’—a group of men questions in the use of English. This tir 
whose science meetings in London were he 
the real foundation of the Royal Society 
and the French Academy of Sciences 


takes up ‘‘The Story of an Id 
an idiom which has obtained a stro 
hold, yet one which is quite unjust 


Swinburne’s Great New Poem 
“THE ALTAR OF RIGHTEOUSNESS” 


This important new work by the foremost of living poets has been pronounced 
English critics who have read the manuscript to be the greatest of Mr. SwINBURNE’S ] 
Professor Henry Loomis NELSON writes Mrs. Emma Bett Mites has disc 


of things as he found them in our own 
Middle States, and Lourtse CLosser HALE 


some quaint old American songs—1 
native American music. Some of thi 
tells of a visit to the quaint old Tuscan sic 1s reproduced with her articl 
town of San Gimignano. gether with the original wordsof th« 


Booth Tarkington in Btaly 


The author of ‘“‘Cherry’’ and ‘Monsieur Beaucaire’’ is now living in Italy. Th 

piece of work which he has done since going abroad is this brilliant little story « 

life, which he calls ‘‘A Vatican Sermon.” It is a vivid description, full of color, of 
of the great ceremonies at the Vatican as seen by two young Americans. 


EIGHT SHORT STORIES ‘PICTURES IN COLOR 
Among the authors of stories in the June 
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By HAROLD STEELE MACKAYE 

It is obvious that, given an aerial machine flyir 

westward at a higher rate of speed than that of the The conception is wort 
Earth's diurnal revolution, it would be possible to re- STOCKTON, and Mr. M 

Pd visit the past Such a machine has been invented by aye is as amusing as he 

rey - ”, who takes it to the North Pole, by revolv- genious. Nothing cou 

AIH NI N ing ar d which it is plain it can get bac hk into thi a man 6 
ANI tH. Ll t practicable rate of revolution, since the me ure of the Court of Eliz 


s, which are far apart at the equator, come to confronting the phonog 
. the bicycle, the modern 


r at the poles. The story of the remarkablk paper, aad the Bacea-Si 
experiet ere related, : 
peare controversy. 
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By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH By W. A. FRASER 


‘ Ld ad 
haracteristic novel of adventure by Author of “Mooswa 


A thoro , 
an author of reputation as a brilliant story-teller Mr. Fraser manages to saturate his pa 
The scene is America during the period of the the very romance of horse-racing, and it is saf« 
French and Indian War, and the plot deals with that few stories of athletic contest of a: 
the exciting events clustering around the British equal to these in vigor, reality, and sus 
movement upon French Canada be found anywhere. 


samo, $1.50 12mo, $71.50 








THE PASTIME OF ETERNITY 
By BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 


his novel of distinguished charm has New York forits scene, and for its central figure a man of 
and leisure, whose life, through his temperament and an unfortunate marriage, has fallen into a tra, 
of isolation. How his resurrection is accomplished through the love of the two women whose relat 
him and to each other are the important elements in the plot is told in a series of dramatic scene 


with emotion, rameo, $1.50 








PEACE AND THE VICES CYNTHIA’S REBELLION 


\ Novel of American Naval Life By A. E. THOMAS 
By ANNA A. ROGERS The vivacity, sprightliness, and rapid n 


The scene is mostly in Japan. Humor, feeling, of this story are but the exterior of a substance 
power, dramatic interest, suspense, are all here, of sentiment and charm. The characters 
blended in just such nicely balanced proportions as vividly conceived as the narrative is brig 
one would expect from the author of ‘‘ Sweethearts breezy. Mr. Thomas is a born story-telle: 
and Wives.” 


r2mo, $1.50 r2mo, $1.50 
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By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 
Author of “ Aliens,” etc. 
The New York Sun says: 
‘*A remarkable story of conscience. . .. The man or woman who begins it will read thr 
end and be glad he read it. . . . There are fine bits of scenery, as might be expected, for Mrs. Wright 
keen sense of nature; there are vivid glimpses of life in small towns; there are touches of humor; t 
a number of interesting women analyzed by a woman who knows them. 


12mo, $7 Jo 
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THOMAS 
NELSON 
PACE 
r tT} first collection of stories 
| Mr. Page has issued since 
e Burial of the Guns ”’ in 1894 
ries have, in large measure, 
listinguished qualities which 
ide his great repute and 


urity, and the book repre 
maturit' i story-teller 
CONTENTS 
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By Frances Powell 


A novel of striking plot, 1 
mantic charm, and the allur 
atmosphere of mystery 


I12mo, $1.50 


By 
EDITH 
WHARTON 


"THE first collection of stories 
since the publication of ‘‘ The 
Valley of Decision” won for the 


suthor the wide audience that she 
now enjoys. They show to the 


full her striking gift for writing 
the short story. 
CONTENTS 
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The Mission of Jane 
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By JAMES B. CONNOLLY, Author of ‘‘ Out of Cloucester”’ 


M* CONNOLLY’S daring sail-carrying Gloucester skippers here play their parts in a romance of 
iilor’s love and prowess which will rank with the small groupof LASTING SEA FICTION. The 
| is the fulfilment of the great promise of his spirited short stories of the sea 


For the first time women enter among Mr. Connolly’s 


SAILOR FICTION. 


characters and play their part in a story as full of 
s the song of ‘* Nanc y | ee,” and the book closes with a great ra 


which will bb MEMORABLE IN 
12mo, $1.50. 
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**Good stories, well told.” 


New York Evening Post. 
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New York Tribune 
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COMPLETION OF THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF 


The Works of Lord Byron 


A New Text, collated with the original MSS. and Revised Proofs, with many hitherto Unpublished Add 
CHE PoETRY, 7 vols., edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, THe Lerrenrs, 6 vols., edited by R: 
E. Prothero. 
With portraits, illustrations, and facsimiles. Together, 13 vols. 8vo, $2.00 per volume 
Vol. 13 (the concluding volume—now ready) contains The Epigrams ; Sundry Verses; The ( 
Bibliography ; The Index, etc., etc. 


In English Homes 


THE INTERNAL CHARACTER, FURNITURE, AND ADORNMENTS OF SOME OF THE Most NovaBLe II 
OF ENGLAND. Historically depicted from photographs specially taken by CHARLES LATHAM 
350 beautiful illustrations. 4to, $15.00 met. 
\ superb book, profusely illustrated, displaying the interiors of many of England’s most beautif 
historic houses, and providing a wealth of illustration for the architect, decorator, and lover of 


surroundings. 
In the Uttermost East 


Jeing an account of investigation among the Natives and Russian convicts of the Island of Sakhali 
notes of travel in Korea, Siberia, and Manchuria. By Cuartes H. HAwes. With 7o illustrati 
3 maps 8vo, $4.50 net. 
* Unusually interesting and fully illustrated.”"—Dai/y Zelegraph (London). 
*‘Uncommonly well written.”— The Standard (London), 
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By H. J. WHicuam, author of ‘* The Persian Problem,” etc. With a map and illustrations. 8vo, $2.0 
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Things Chinese 


Ox, Norges ConNectep WitH Cutna. By J. Dyer Batt, M.R.A.S., H.M. Civil Service, Hon 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, $4.00 net. 
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By Evcene Anpre, F.R.G.S., F.L.S., M.S.A. With a preface by Dr. J. Scott Keltie. With 
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A Treatise on the Conformation, Movements, Breeds and Evolution of the Horse. By M. Horace H 
F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated with 658 reproductions of Photographs by the author and others, and by dr 
Third Edition Enlarged. Royal 8vo, $10.00 net. 


Mural Painting 


By F. HAmi.ton Jackson, R.B.A. (Handbooks for the Designer and Craftsman.) With 1 
illustrations from photographs mostly from Italian examples 12mo, $2.00 net. 
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Four men entered Paradise : 
one beheld and died, one lost 
his senses, one destroyed the 
young plants, one only entered 
in peace. 

(Passage from the Talmud.) 








Paradise 


By Maud Wilder Goodwin, 


author of : x ; 7 | MUCH 
"nese ofc Beuarea” DISCUSSED 
as STORY 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 





A brilliant, unusual, and absorbing love-story. The title was 
suggested by the above passage from the Talmud. The hero- 
ine, a young widow, has a number of suitors with varying 
ideals of life as indicated by the title, and through these dis- 
tinct types of men the four roads are shown to the reader. 
At one time it seems as if the road traveled by Mrs. 
Blythe would guide all the male characters, but each one 
finally settles to his proper level. This brings out exceedingly 
clever character-drawing, acute observations of life, and 
fascinating situations. From the opening of the story in 
New York to its close in Florence the reader is held captive 
by the charming love interest, the keen wit, and never flagging 
epigrammatic dialogue. A book for all lovers of good fiction. 





i2mo, 375 Pages, llustrated by Heller, $1.50 
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“ Have 


You Large 
Read Edition 
Tillie ? . Already 


TILLIE 


A MENNONITE MAID 
By HELEN R. MARTIN 
A delightfully humorous and pathetic story of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


* Tillie is faulty, sensitive, big-hearted, eminently human, and, 
The Heroine first, last, and always, lovable. She holds the reader's sym- 
pathy, and, against a somewhat grim background, her charm glows warmly.” 


Eleanor Hoyt in The Lamp, New York. 


The Brooklyn Eagle says that Mrs. Martin has done 
The Characters for the Pennsylvania Dutch “ what Mary Wilkins, | 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and others of their school have done for the common folk | 
of New England ; what Hamlin Garland has done for the prairie-dwellers, and 
Owen Wister for the cow-boy.” | 


Printed 








“Its dramatic intensity and authentic description ought 

The Story to bring this story into wide circulation.” 4 , 
Record-Herald, Chicago. 
‘* Of recent novels we think of none which has so much of originality | 
and charm." —Jnguirer, Philadelphia. 





The Humor of It “Certainly there is no book offer 


of the present year that can ap- 
proach it in its qualities of wholesome humor and tender 
sympathy." — Republican, Denver. 

‘There is a lot of humor in the book.” —Jeannette Gilder in 
the Telegram, NeW York. 


‘Genuine, spontaneous humor.”"— Record, Philadelphia. 


; “* Tillie’ is a new creation and joins hands 

By Way of Comparison with ‘Mrs. Wiggs” and ‘ Lovey Mary’ as a 

being of real live personality.” — Herald, Boston. : ; 

“Te has many of the qualities which caused ‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 

‘Emmy Lou,’ ‘ Wee Macgreegor,’ and other simpl< tales of ordinary folk to appea! to 
the average reader; it is funny, pathetic, charming.” — Times, Washington. 


Illustrated by Mrs. Shinn, |2mo, 336 pages, $1.50. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. | 
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Santos-Dumont “guide-roping”’ with his ‘‘runabout’’—No. 9- 
- through a Paris street on a level with the house-tops. 
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der By Alberto Santos-Dumont 


gel! "THE thrilling story of this intrepid Bra- 
Lise. = of: ay zilian’s wonderful-work in aérial navi- 
1" "I oth oa =". Re; gation, told in a snappy, entertaining way, 
1. 6s rN pean peter SY. So free from technicality. It clearly describes 
ands ook , Ft ‘ his different machines and chronicles his 
trials and successes. The 55 full-page 
a1 f pictures from photographs tell a graphic 
: eo ee a se Story in themselves and show not only his 
tcl r ey tT eh C1 7 different air-ships in flight but indicate how 
perfectly he controls them. 


J2mo, 375 pages, $1.40 net 
(postage 14 cents) 


: THE CENTURY Co., 
——, NEW YORK 
wal | 
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The Century for May 





Portrait of President 
Roosevelt. The frontispiece of the 
May CEenTuRY will be a new and admirable 
profile portrait of the President, printed in tint, 
executed after a photograph recently taken in the 
White House, and showing Mr. Roosevelt at his 
best. “A Belated Recognition,” by Francis E. 
Leupp, tells a characteristic incident in the Presi- 
dent's early political career. 


History by Camera: A 
World’s Fair Feature. Aon account 
by GEORGE F. PARKER of the interesting and 
valuable photographic work of Sar Benjamin Stone, 
which is to be shown at St. Louis, and which in- 


cludes photographic records of many surviving 
English customs, of which several are shown. 


Unhappy Horea. A sketch of 
personal travel by REV. ARTHUR JUDSON 
BROWN, D.D., Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board, throwing muth light on present conditions, 
with interesting drawings by Fenn. Also a paper 
on “ Korea, the Bone .of Contention,” by Homer 
B. Hulbert, Editor of the “ Korean Review ” of 
Seoul. 


The Sea-Wolf, Jack Lon- 
don’s Great Story. MR. LONDON’S 
vigorous and imaginative story is being widely read 
and admired in spite of its uncompromising pictures 
of sea-life. In May the heroine will appear, and 
there will be a description of a storm on the sealing 
grounds, one of the most distinguished passages in 
the literature of the sea. 


The Lost Art of the Da- 


guerreotype. Anengaging paper by 
ABRAHAM BOGARDUS, the veteran daguerreo- 
typer, on this delightful medium of portraiture, 
now well-nigh a lost art. With examples repre- 
senting E.. C. Stedman, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Joseph H. Choate, the Wallacks, the author of 
“ David Harum,” and Daguerre himself as taken 


by an American. 











Delightful and Varied 
Fiction will include “ The Autobiography 
of Aureola,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a ta: 
of self-sacrifice by the good genius of a county 
town, illustrated by W. L. Jacobs; “ Little Dog” 
a California love-story of distinct charm, |y 
Gouverneur Morris, illustrated by Sterne: ; “\ 
Mission in Macedonia,” a story of acs al 











by Steele; “From a Steamer Chair: a Mow. 
logue,” by Elene Foster, illustrated by Mrs. Shino; 
and “The Education of a Butterfly,” a satire 
the new school of nature study, by C. B. Loom 


Hide-and-Seek with the 
Customs. oscar K. DAVIS, the we 
known journalist, writes of smuggling in a way to 
interest the whole traveling public. The artik 
is handsomely illustrated by Underwood. 


The Youth of General 
Washington. rk we mi. 
CHELL’S unique and readable historical study ¢ 
Washington, told in the form of an Autobiography 
combines the interest of fact with that of fiction 
A wivid and absorbing narrative. 


A Striking Portrait of 


Tolstoi. Drawn by TOBIN alter : 
photograph as an officer in the Crimean W ar. 


The British Parliament 
from the Inside. The rewe! 
interest in English politics, apropos of Mr. Cham 
berlain’s advocacy’ of protection, lends time ines! 
a capital article on the British Parliament }\ leary 
Norman, M.P., for which André Cast 
made excellent drawings. 


Etc. Ete. 








Etc. 





The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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lf All Other Books Were Destroyed 


ating to that most picturesque period of English history, from the last of the Stuarts to the 
ddle of the Victorian era, there would still be preserved in «* The English Comédie Hu- 
aine’’ a fascinating record of the manners, foibles, and follies of that sturdy race that played 
large a part in shaping the tendencies of modern life. 


THIS SUPERB LIBRARY OF FIFTEEN MASTERPIECES 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY THE CENTURY CO. 
FOR AMERICAN READERS 


answers the twofold purpose of bringing to the attention of zoth-centuty readers these represen- 
tative examples of one phase of that noble literature which is the pride and boast of the English- 
peaki apd of furnishing if 
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Sir Roger de Coverley. By ADDISON and STEELE. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

The Manof Feeling. By HENRY MACKENZIE. Three 
well-known classics depicting English life in the first 
half of the 18th century,—the three forming Volume I. 

Pamela. By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Created an epoch 
in the history of English ‘fiction. 

Joseph Andrews. By HENRY FIELDING. Here Field- 
ing sets before us English society as he found it. 

Humphry Clinker. By TosrAs SMOLLETT. Thack- 
eray considered this the most laughable story ever 
written. 

Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By Maria 
EDGEWORTH. Abounding in wit and graphic nar- 
ration, 

Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. 
sally considered Miss Austen's greatest book. 

Harry r.. By CHARLES LEVER. Exhibits 
Lever’s rollicking humor at its best. 

Coningsby. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 
picture of aristocratic life in England. 

Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BronTEé. . A powerful 
love-story and a picture of English provincial life. 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS. The most 
popular of Collins’ novels, 

It is Never too Late to Mend. By-CHARLES READE. 
A novel which stimulated the social regeneration of 

gland. 

Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. A 
book that is one of the delights of English fiction. 


Univer- 
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Twelve handsome volumes, 8vo size (5% x8 in.), con- 
taining about 6000 pages. A large clear type, good paper, 
a silk-finished ribbed cloth binding, with title on leather 
label stamped in gold, combine to make this one of the 
handsomest sets of books ever published for general 
circulation. 

The illustrations a notable feature of thé series — 
sometimes reproduce old pictures by famous illustrators . 
and sometimes have been made especially for this series 
by the best modern artists,—whichever seemed best 
for that particular book, 


’ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The twelve volumes are offered for $12.00 
and will be delivered, charges paid, on 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR —the balance 
payable ONE DOLLAR monthly. We 
will also send THER CENTURY 
MAGAZINE or ST. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE for one year to each 
subscriber. 

These books would ordina- 
rily sell in the stores at $2.00 
each,—$24.00 for the set, 
and with THe CENTU- 

RY MAGAZINE, $28.00. 


The Century Co. 
Union Square, 
N.Y, 


Century Co,, 


Union Square, 
New York. 


For enclosed $1.00 send 

me by express, paid, the 

t2 books forming the ““Eng- 

- Comédie Humaine” and 
‘he Century* : 

St. Nicholas } tor one year. 

I agree to pay $1.00 a month for 

11 months, in addition. 


Address ... 


*Cress out one. 
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$1.50 


HENDERSON FRONTIERSMEN 
y ROSE E. YOUNG ivy CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
does one's spirit good to see so fr reible Exeiting stories of the early pioneer days | 
a writer standing on the side of idealism and among the Tennessee mountains, dealing 
believing that earthly happiness can come by with the primitive life of a century and a halt | 
sticking fast to our finest aspirations. '’— ( /:- wo. By the author of ‘*The Prophet of the 
cage Record Herald zmo, $1.25 (creat Smoky Mountains.” Crown ®vo, €1. <0. 


y KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
ell in love with Rebecca in the first chapter and never expect to fail out ‘ 
harming throughout, admirable at every point. | shall tell everybody to read the book « 
missing a great pleasure wnd no small profit.” —A/amslton W Mabie rmo, ®1.2« 


NEW ESSAYS 
ESSAYS FOR THE DAY 


¥ THEODORE 1 MUNGER 
mulating essavs on religious and literary questions of the day. \ paper of much Signsficance 
irch-goers 1s (ha he Chureh me immediate (Questions rown 8vo, $1.00 net. 
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WILLIAM VAUGH Viey 
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THE LATEST FICTION 
THE HORSE-LEECH’S DAUGHTERS 
By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON 
**A story of unusual strength, powerful in its intensity.” — Brooklyn Lagie. 


‘* The latest venture into the realm of robust and stirring romance.” — 7he Chronicle, Quebec. 
‘ The background is the New York of the luxurious few.”"—. Y. Globe. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


VIOLETT HIGH NOON 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN By ALICE BROWN 
‘** Violett ' takes such a sure hold on one's 
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Twelve entertaining stories in Miss Brown's 


sympathies and is so delicately wrought out 
that once the story is begun there is no laying 
it down.” —NV. Y. Evening Sun, Crown 8vo, 
$1.50 


characteristic and brilliant style. Humor, 
pathos, revenge are handled with a skilful 
touch, beguiling the reader from page to page. 
12mo, $1.50. i 





HENDERSON 
By ROSE E. YOUNG 
‘* It does one's spirit good to see so forcible 
a writer standing on the side of idealism and 
believing that a happiness can come by 
sticking fast to our finest aspirations.” — C/r- 
cago Record-Herald.  2mo, $1.25. 


FRONTIERSMEN 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
Exciting stories of the early pioneer days 


among the Tennessee mountains, dealing }jj 


with the primitive life of a century and a half 
ago. By the author of ‘‘The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
**I fell in love with Rebecca in the first chapter and never expect to fall out. The story is 


charming throughout, admirable at every point. 


I shall tell everybody to read the book on peril 


of missing a great pleasure and no small profit.” —Hamilton W. Mabie, 12mo, $1.25. 





NEW ESSAYS 





ESSAYS FOR THE DAY 
By THEODORE T. MUNGER 
Stimulating essays on religious and literary questions of the day. A paper of much significance 


to church-goers is that on ‘*The Church: Some Immediate Questions.” Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 
Postage extra 





THE NEIGHBOR 
By NATHANIEL S. SHALER 
A scientific study of human relations, with 
especial reference to race prejudices, such as 
arise in the contact of the Jews and negroes 
with the Aryan peoples. 12mo, $1.40 met. 
Postage extra 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH 


VIEWS ABOUT HAMLET 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By ALBERT H. TOLMAN 
The several essays which make up this 
volume will have special interest for students 
g of English. The topics range from Anglo- 
Saxon poetry to the stories of Poe. Crown 
8vo, $1.50 net, Postage,13 cents. 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 

A bold, dramatic poem, giving a fresh in- 
terpretation to the story of Prometheus. 7 4e 
Dial says: ‘‘ No other new poet of the past 
score years has displayed a finer promise upon 
the occasion of his first appearance.” I2mo, 
$1.10 net. Postage, 8 cents 





BALLADS 
Epirep By GEORGE L. KITTREDGE 
AND HELEN CHILD SARGENT 
Cambridge Edition, With Introduction, 
Notes, Index, etc., and based on Professor 


Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads 


in five volumes. 





WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


** Mrs, Miller is completely wrapped up in her chosen subject and writes of it charmingly, She 
has a graceful, fluent literary style and an evident keen appreciation of the poetry of nature.” 


12mo, $1.10 vet Postage, 10 cents 
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OFFERED IN THE UNITED STATES BY 


Te Outlook 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE HISTORY ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 


9,000 YEARS OF HISTORY 


HE OUTLOOK’S offer in the United States of The Historians’ History of the World, as an- 
nounced in Harper’s Magazine for April, has been received with a cordial approval which 
seems to justify the highest expectations of a genuine success. The 
Outlook had been confident of the existence of a strong demand for this 

= work, and in co-operating with The History Association of London for its dis- 

} ition in this country had felt that its timeliness, the urgent need for it, and 

the undeniable literary excellence which marks the volumes already completed, 

were sufficient reasons for the belief that The Historians’ History deserved to 

be included among the three or four really good works of reference and study. 

But more than this—The Outlook believes that the wide distribution of this 
work among the American people will stimulate the serious reading of history to 
a degree hitherto unknown, for the reason that these volumes will show how a 
lable h istory really is. aceite 


TO INTEREST—THE GUIDING PRINCIPLE OF THIS HISTORY 


That history may be made the most interesting of all studies is a truth we hold to be self-evident; 
although it has not invariably been appreciated by writers of history. In The Historians’ History of 
the World it has served as a guiding principle and a beacon light from the first page to the last. In 
fact, the motto of the History, “He who would instruct must first interest,” exemplifies the spirit 
with which the editors have approached their vast labors. 

History in its best and highest sense, history compiled according to the rules laid down for this work, 
smore readable, more fascinating, and infinitely more profitable than the best of fiction. History 

onceived must comprise all that is of deep and enduring human interest in the story of the race, 
{ must be told by its makers and by the masters of language. 

It is impossible to find works of fiction that can compare as fascinating reading 
with the great chapters of history. Even the stories of Edgar Allan Poe grow 
weak beside the true stories that have been left to us by nearly every age of the 
past. If we take the element of mystery in Poe, we shall find it surpassed in the 
mysteries of the Bastille, including among numberless others that of “The Man 
in the Iron Mask.” 

“Father”? Dumas owed the attractive quality of his romances largely to a pict- 
uresque period of history, but if we can read the true stories of Richelieu, of 
Henry IV., of Marguerite of Navarre, of the events in which Athos, Porthos, 
Aramis, and D’Artagnan played their parts, as they are told in this history by 
contemporary records and great historians, we shall find those stories of even 
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more attractiveness than the offspring of the exuberant romancer’s fancy. But how shall the : 
search out for himself the best accounts of so many chapters of History? It has been the { 
The Historians’ History to do this for him, and to weave them into the general 
narrative of history, so that it moves along with stately, unbroken precision. 
In every chapter of the History are passages which are among the greatest in 
our own and in foreign languages, and which surpass any passages of fiction that 
may properly be compared with them. For instance, there are pages of James 
Anthony Froude dealing with the Elizabethan period quoted in this History 
which are more thrilling than the best pages of Kenilworth, in which Sir Walter 
Scott made the same period the background of romance. Froude’s great work 
on the Tudor and Elizabethan period occupied twelve volumes, but his finest 
passages have been quoted in the History. MACAULS 


THE BEST AND THE MOST VIVID NARRATIVES 
In all the fiction that has ever been written there are probably no descriptions so graphic and 
as those of Thomas Carlyle on the French Revolution and the Terror. The best of these are quoted 
in the History, but Carlyle is admittedly inadequate as a historian of the facts of that eventful period 
and these are therefore supplied either by great actors in the Revolution a1 
temporaries like Mirabeau, or by eminent modern authorities like Victor Diu 
Louis Blanc, and Mr. H. Morse Stephens. 
All the elements of human passion are found in true history. It is | 
affair only of struggles between kings and nations, of battles, revolutions, a: 
strife. What romance can hold more pathos, more tragedy, more of the tender 
emotions than the story of Mary Queen of Scots? Yet in this work a hundred 
stories of famous but hapless women may be found to equal it. 
History, indeed, as we have chiefly considered it here, contains all of ro: 
GUIZOT and more. It is romance without its untruthfulness, its absurdities, its shams 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


is the only modern world-history in English. The last work of this character was An Un 
History, published in London in 1779. Since then historians have grown more and more to \ 
specialists, and the task of compiling an adequate, comprehensive, up-to-date world-history has be- 
come increasingly more difficult and at the same time more necessary. 

To accomplish this great task it was necessary to engage not only the best living historical scholars, but 
also to organize their labors in a highly ingenious and scientific manner. The editors and contributor 
organized themselves under the title of The History Association of London. Their first 
task was to search the national libraries and archives of England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Russia, Italy, and other countries. The work was begun in Germany, where the 
science of treating world-history has reached its highest development. Then it was re- 
sumed in Paris, where the Bibliothéque Nationale and the public museums contain 
priceless historical treasures. Finally it was carried on for three years in London, where 
the greatest library in the world, that of the British Museum, affords unique advantages 
for historical research. 

The leading universities of the world furnished the editors and contributors. They 
include professors and graduates of Oxford and Cambridge in England, of the University 
of France, of the University of Berlin, and of the other principal universities of Europe 
and America. 

One reason that makes an adequate world-history necessary is that a man cannot read even 
of the works that are necessary to a knowledge of the subject. AN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOL 
COMPOUND BRAIN—HAS DONE WHAT THAT ONE MAN COULD NOT DO, AND HAS EXTRACTED A! 

IS ESSENTIAL IN WORLD-HISTORY FOR HIS MENTAL NOURISHMENT. 

Remember how impossible it is for a man to read history comprehensively. Ir pors Nor Lt 
IN THE AVERAGE READER’S POWER TO MASTER ONE INDUSTRIOUS HISTORIAN COMPLETELY. !«\waré 
Augustus Freeman, who is the standard authority on the Norman Conquest, required five vo!umes 
to deal with that event alone. Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, the most profound student of th 
Elizabethan period in England, filled seventeen large volumes in treating the period from ‘he & 


cession of James I, to the Restoration. Froude occupied twelve volumes with the sixty yes's !ro™ 


GIBBON 
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all of Cardinal Wolsey tothe defeat of the Spanish Armada. Macaulay’s 

, of England, though covering a period of only thirty years and dese ribing 
~ the revolution of 1689 and the rise of the W hig party, filled four volumes. 
means that one must read thirty-eight volumes to study, incompletely, 
eriods or phases of English history. 

n then one’s knowledge would be ill-balanced, for all these historians are 
to criticism. In The Historians’ History of the World every passage that is 
( to grave doubt is accompanied by the view of its principal critic. The 
f iting Froude, for instance, is corrected by the more learned and judicious 

new. VON RANKE 


9,000 YEARS OF HISTORY COVERED BY 2,000 HISTORIANS 

\o great historian that ever lived has been overlooked, and the period of time covered is from 
7000) p.c. to 1904 a.p. The narrative begins at the dawn of civilization, which is placed by Dr. Flin- 
ders Petrie as far back as 7000 B.c. in Egypt, and by Dr. John P. Peters at about 
the same period in Babylonia. Thus the stupendous period of practically 9,000 
years is comprehended. The stories of Babylon and Nineveh, of Me smphis and 
Thebes, of Athens and Rome, of London and Paris, are equally interesting, and 








































































are told with the same completeness. 
t Two thousand historians have been extensively quoted in The Historian's History of 
the World. They include the greatest English writers—Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlvle, 
Gardiner, Grote, Merivale, Froude, Freeman, Cheyne, Mitford, Thirlw: all, Keightley, 
) - Liddell, Bryce, Hallam, Milman, Alison, Na ier; the greatest Germans—Mommsen, 
ms Ranke, Erman,W eber, Néldeke, Niebuhr, Scene: the greatest Frenchmen—Guizot, 
_— Michelet, Thiers, Henri Martin, Renan, Victor Duruy, Taine, Commines, Froissart, 
Lavallee, Dareste, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Mme. de Stael; the great classics— 
des eg ay Xenophon, Plutarch, Demosthenes, Strabo, Curtius, Pomponius Mela, Justin, Cesar, 
nder I Livy, Sallust, Seneca, Suetonius, Constantine VII., Pausanias, Polybius, Ammianus, Appian, Dion 
undred the 1e ‘ones arc hrologists—Sayce , Rawlinson, Petrie, Peters, Hilprecht, Delitzsch; the great Amer- 
Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, Fiske. These are but a few examples. 
. quotations vary in length from illuminative paragraphs to excerpts of many 
= es, averaging about two thousand words each. Fifteen hundred quotations have 
ade from foreign languages, the majority of which were not accessible in English, 
ere translated specially for this work. The languages include all the principal 
and modern ones—Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
“yr , Japanese, Greek, Latin, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, 
ee ( , and Seandinavian. 
dias se excerpts are woven into one harmonious whole. That has been the task of 
tors. Their aim has been to make The Historians’ History of the World just what 
lars, | d he if all the long list of historians named, from Herodotus to Lord Rosebery, 





eet in spirit and were called upon to compile this history from their own works. MOMMSEN 


PLAN OF SALE 


fhe Oatlook has adopted a plan of sale for the History in this country which is a complete revolution in 
«selling methods, and designed espec ig ally for the benefit of the early buyer. Several attractive and 
wel features have been introduced. The Outlook has prepared two interesting pamphlets, one of which 











} 


























deals with the Plan of Sale, while the other gives a concise outline of the History. he Outlook will be 
pleased to send these two pamphlets free on receipt of the following form of application, which should be 
sent nal to the main Outlook office, but to 225 Fourth Avenue: 











THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Please send me (1) the pamphlet which gives a complete account of how and why the 

History has been made and (2) pamphlet describing in detail The Outlook’s plan of sale of 

T'he Historians’ History of the World. 4 
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A New Book by Charles Wagner, 


BY THE FIRESIDE, 


A handbook of The Simple Life at home, with friends, 
with neighbors; direct, sincere, practical, and yet tender. 


— 





FOUR SPRING NOUELS 





By Stewart Edward White 


Author of ‘* The Blazed Trail *’ 


The Silent Dlaces 


The Story of a Great Man-Hunt 


Pee Gin’ oe 
LS yey 


—— 


The illustration shows the hound that still 
kept the trail, when pursuers and pursued were 
pressed to the limits of endurance by the cold 
and starvation of the Arctic snow-wastes — 
** The Silent Places.’’ 


Illustrations in colors. 


$7.50. 





—— 


By Henry Harland 


Author of ‘* The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ** 


My Friend Prospero 


A Charming Romance of Italy 


This picture represents the Princess Maria 
Dolores, the gracious and lovely heroine of this 
delightful novel, which Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie-calls : ** A piece of pure romance . . . a 
modern fairy-tale of a very’beguiling kind.’’ 

wall 


Frontispiece in tint. $7.50. 








A Powerful Novel of Divorce 


HE THAT EATETH 


Although dealing with intense emotions of burning 
interest, it is written with mastery and _ restraint. 





McCivre, Puirties & Companr, Puswis1£Rs, 
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A BOOK ON 


) THE RELIGION OF THE HEARTH-STONE 


President Roosevelt-said to this simple, wise Alsatian 
clergyman: “I preach your books to my countrymen.” 


Cloth, small s2mo, 22 chapters, 300 pages. 


Net, $7.00 ; postpaid, $7.7 





RICH IN ENTERTAINMENT 


————— 





By ‘foel Chandler Harris 


Author of ** Uncle Remus’’ 


A Little Union Scout 


Mr. Harris’s first Civil-lWar Novel 


The prominent figure above represents For- 
rest, the dashing Confederate General, ordering 
a battery forward in battle. The vivid char- 
acter-sketch of him is a feature of interest in 
this fine, old-time love story. 

Illustrated. $7.25. 














By Edgar “fepson 
The Admirable Tinker 


‘‘ The Boy that Brightened Europe 
upa bit’’ 


This shows Tinker operating a flying-ma- 
chine by night, with a millionaire passenger in 
difficulties. As usual, all comes right, for 
‘*certainly Tinker is a wonder,’’ as the Vewark 
News says. 


1? illustrations in colors. 


$7.50. 





BREAD WITH ME 


“‘ A terrific indictment of divorce. 
reader’s attention to the end.””"— New York Times. 


It holds the 





—— 
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very bodys fifagazine 


MAY, 1904. 


American Cities in Pencil 


Drawings by Vernon Howe Bailey 


UI. New York 


t, 1904, by The Ridgway-/hayer Company. Ali? at 
GRANT’S TOMB. 

The above illustration is one of eight pencil pictures, by Vernon Howe Bailey, in the May 
Everybody's Magazine. Twenty-nine writers and éight artists contribute to this number. Everybody $ 
Magasine is issued on the 21st of the month. 144 pages. Sold on all news-stands, 10 cents. 
$1.00 per year. 

THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY, PustisHers, Unton Souvare, New Yo! 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





' Secret Memoirs of the French Conn 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS 


The Private Lives of the Royal Faborites 


Special Offer 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry (whose personal confessions and 
iemoirs occupy four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back-stairs-and-kitchen- 
gossip side of French Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. 
vhere so much was set afoot with secret and obscure design, where so little was open and 
eboard, where boudoir counsels dictated treaties and the wounded vanity of favorites 
stigated campaigns, where a low-born woman's caprice could send forth the torch to lay 
the half of Europe, it is impossible to comprehend the curious events of history 
t knowing the intimate details of those underlying causes. It is characteristic of 
Confessions and Memoirs that in dealing with the peculiar affairs which are Aa 
ited in every one’s mind with French Court history of the period, their o 
simplicity and frankness purge them of all offence. 6 
The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French Court + J. B. 
Confessions and Memoirs (translated with fidelity into English), which can < CHADBOURNE 
ured, in complete sets only, at a very low price, and on small 11 East 16th St. 
ly payments, if preferred, provided application be made at New York 
Y Yease senc 
These few copies are from a limited-number and registered <* ee oe 
edition, bound up to sell at $10.00 a volume, but + 
gh a binder’s error the leather of the volumes is im- ment 
tly matched; consequently it becomes advisable to 
of them outside the regular subscription channels, 
t a price about equal to the value of the unbound 


particulars—advertise- 
in May HARPER'S. 


A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent 
by l, together with price particulars, if you sign 
and ad the inquiry slip at once. 
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The 
North American 


Review 
for May 


will contain an important article dealing generally with 
Journalism and Its Place in Modern Life, by 


JOSEPH PULITZER 


Editor and proprietor of the Mew York World. Mr. Pulitzer 
has spent his life in journalism, and no other American has 
achieved greater success. The article is suggested by the 
proposed School of Journalism that is to be inaugurated 
at Columbia University in New York City. The school 
was created and financed by Mr. Pulitzer, and he has in 


this article given his views, which are the result of his 
life experience as to what makes for success in a journal 
istic career, what are the qualities of mind required in, a 
successful journalist, and what function journalism has in 
modern life. 

Among other important articles in THE NoRTH AMERI- 
CAN Review for May are contributions by 
Mr. WAYNE MacVEAGH, ex-Attorney-General of the United States 


and a leading authority on International Law. 
COUNT CASSINI, Russian Ambassador to the United States. 
L. R. WILFLEY, Attorney-General of the Philippine Islands. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, the Dean of American Letters. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON, essayist, and author of “ Rulers of 


Kings.” 
GOLDWIN SMITH, the historian. 
etc., etc. 
50 Cents a Copy; $5.00 a Year 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., FRANKLIN SQUARE, 0. Y. 
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2 «THE MOST INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF THE YEAR 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by HERBERT SPENCER 





The ripest thought Tr With illustrations, 


r=) 
of one of the rarest % many of them 
minds the world O2 from the author’s 


has ever produced. 1 Pe own dra wings. 


Cloth, 8vo, Gilt Top, 2 vols. in a box, $5.50 net. Postage, 40 cts. additional 


HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS | HOWTO KNOW THE BUTTERFLIES 


3y Mary BeracuH LANGTON. Illustrated | By JouNn Henry Comstock and ANNA Bots- 
‘with 12 colored plates, many full pages in FORD Comstock, With 45 full-page col- 
half-tone, and a map of the rug districts re plates and illustrations in the text. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00 met, Postage, 15 cents ( rw 8vo, $2.25 met. Postage, 27 cents 
additional ynal. 


LITTLE CARDENS 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER, author of ‘‘ Myths of Our Own Land,” etc. An attractive and help 
ful book on gardening, from the standpoint of the man who must confine his ambitions to 
a city dooryard or a small country place I}lustrated with working diagrams and views, 
Cloth, Decorative Cover, $1.25 met. Post age 10 cents additional. 


THE MAN ROOSEVELT DOLLARS AND DEMOCRACY 


A Portrait Sketch. By Francis E, Leupp, | By Sir Putte Burne-Jones, Bart. With 
Washington Correspondent of the New York many illustrations from his own drawings. 
Evening Post. A personal study of thie virile \ volume of friendly criticism and com- 
and versatile President asa man and a friend mendation, written out of the author's im- 
as well asa politician anda statesman, by one pressions of American social and public life 
who has known him intimately for twenty obtained in his recent sojourn of a year in 
five years. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 the United States. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 wet, 
net, Postage, 12 cents additional, Postage, 10 cents additional. 


NEW FICTION 
IN WHICH A WOMAN TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT HERSELF. 


Never before, in a book, has a woman so unsparingly laid bare the truth about herself. 
(Third Printing.) 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE IMPERIALIST THE VINEYARD 


By Mrs. EVERARD Cores (Sara Jeannette Dun By Joun OLtverR Hoppes (Mrs. Craigie), 
can), author of ‘‘ An American Girl in Lon author of ‘* The Gods, Some Mortals, 
don,” ‘‘ Those Delightful Americans,” et: und Lord Wickenham,” etc, 12mo, cloth, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. $1.50 


THE CLOSE OF THE DAY SYLVIA’S HUSBAND 


By Frank H. SPEARMAN, author of ‘‘ The | By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. A new volume 
Daughter of a Magnate,” et (Fourth i! - NOVELETTES DE LUXE series, (.Sec- 
Printing.) 12mo, cloth, $1.25. ond Printing.) 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MA GA ZAIN €& 


FOR MAY 
THE GREAT WAR NUMBER OF A GREAT MAGAZINE 





Mr. STEPHEN Bownsat, lately American Secretary 
of Legation at Tokio, contributes an article of ex- 
traordinary interest on the character and person- 
ality of the Mikado, entitled 


“THE WAR-LORD OF THE EAST” 


A striking feature of this article is the presence of 
a number of unique drawings made by Japanese 
war-artists, done in the way that only a native can 
do them. 





Major G. CreiGHTon Wess, formerly Secretary of 
the American Legation at St. Petersburg, takes up the 
mooted question of Russia’s present attitude toward 
the United States, in a very able paper entitled 


“AMERICA’S DEBT TO RUSSIA” 
Major Webb’ s vivid word-pictures,accompanied with 
many reproductions of photographs and drawings 
from his private collection, make this article of eminent importance. | 


"THE thorough equipment of these writers, their straightforward statements of facts, 
and their unprejudiced criticisms, enable the reader to make a trustworthy com- 
parison between Russia and Japan. In selecting the two men best fitted to describe | 
the peoples and the conditions of the two countries now at war, THE METROPOLITAN 
MacazinE feels assured that it has gained one of the magazine achievements of the year. 


SOME of the notable authors and artists who contribute their best work to the splendid May issue 

of THe MertTropotiran MaGazine are: Maurice Maeterlinck, T. Jenkins Haines, J. J. Bell, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, David Gray, Julian Hawthorne, E. S. Martin, Maurice Hewlett, Stephen Bonsal, 
and Charles Battell Loomis. 


‘THE number has a charming cover which presents a new and very original color-effect. There is 
a frontispiece in colors from a drawing by Jutes Guerin, ‘The May number is for sale on 
all news-stands and in all book-shops. 


| THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE CO. 
| 3 WEST agth STREET, NEW YORK : : R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER 


— 
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The Sua, New York: The Nation, New York : 
As it stands, The New As an Encyclopaedia of 
International is the most helpful Encyclo- American interests for American readers 
padia in English that we have seen. it is undoubtedly the best and fullest in 
x tence, 


There is only one complete new work in the English 
_ language entitled to the name Encyclopedia, It is 


The New 
International Encyclopedia 


Completed May 1, 1904. 


Editors-in-Chief : 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 


President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
Professor in Columbia University. Late Professor in New York University. 

In 17 octavo volumes of about 1000 pages each. Volume One was published in 
Tuly, 1902. Volume Seventeen is now ready for delivery. 

Thus, in less than two years, the publication of the full 17 volumes of this great 
work has been completed, 

The actual work of preparation took years of labor on the part of the editors and 
their assistants and in each volume the subjects treated have been fuily corrected 
down to the actual date of publication. 

The large sales of The New International Encyclopedia 
made during publication show how as a worthy, new Encyclopedia, 
designed especially for American readers, The New International 
has fitted into its place. 

To any one desirous of learning its main features, of see ¢ 
ing specimen pages, illustrations, maps, etc., we will send, $ MEAD & CO. 
without cost, a handsome 80-page book of description. y New York: 


The price and terms of payment are such that : Please send, without cost 
to me, the handsome book 
2 describing THE NEW IN- 
Cut out and send the Coupon for full TERNATIONAL ENCYCLO- 

i PA2DIA and containing specimen 
aeemeation. pages, colored illustrations, maps and 


Dodd, Mead & Co. oP weette ium aen 
Publishers, > 
372 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Pw 
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Moses Brown | 
Captain U.S.N. 


By 
Edgar Stanton Maclay 
Author w4 yer of the 
~ S. N.” 


Illustrated, ae/, $1.25. 
< Ve Postage 10 cents. 
— 
Z-. Ry Brown was one of | 
=P the great privateer captains 
ge who sailed from Newbury- 
2. ~~ portinthe Revolution. He 
ay? won two important victories 
Sy eee OVEr the British, and served 
—~ valiantly for many years. 
g= He is one of many un- 
>Ss known heroes of our early 
~_- navy. His diary is most fas- 
SEN! cinating reading and his 
—27 Wwrecord most thrilling. 
ww_ ve 


An Enlarged and Fully Revised Edition of | How to Get 


Pictorial Composition | 
piss ork. the Best Out of 


Critical Judgment | Books s 
of Pictures | 
By HENRY R. POORE 


4to, 80 illustrations, wef, $1.50. 
Postage 14 cents. 


For the student, the art critic, the photog- 
rapher, and the man who would gauge pict- 
ures intelligently, this book is invaluable. 
Invinc RK. Wives, N. A.: “ Not only 
charmingly written, but remarkably able 
and instructive. I have read nothing on the 
subject that compares with it in clear ex- 
planations of qualities in painting that are 
always most mysterious to the layman and 
frequently so to the professional artist.” 


By 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


12mo, net, $1.25. 
8 cents. 


Postage 


No man is better fitted to out 

| delightful and at the same time pr 
able reading course than Mr; 
Gallienne. The sense of duty is « 
inated. The would-be reader is ¢ 
into pleasant and profitable fields 

| out having mountains of book 

| in front of him. 





BOOKS OF SPORT FOR GIFTS AND INSTRUCTION 


Golf for Women 
By Genevieve Hecker (Mrs. C. T. Stout) 


8vo, fully illustrated and decorated, ne, $2.00. 
Postage 14 cents 


As a guide to golf, and an attractive book besides, 
this book will be found the most useful and attrac- 
tive yet issued. Mrs. Stout is unquestionably the 
best American woman golf player.» Miss Khona 
K. Adair, who contributes a chapter on’ Impres 
sions of American Golf, is authority for this state- 
ment. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


- 38-837 East 17th Street, New York 


R. F. & H. L. Doherty 
L T ; Net, $1.50 
ON LAWN LeONNIS  postardi% 
A standard manual of instruction, and ful! 
teresting reading to anybody who enjoys the 


Hints to Golfers By NIBLIick 


Printed in two colors, #e/, $1.25. 


Though published anonymously, this b« 
recognized by all experts as the best and most 
vanced book. Vardon and Travis are amor 
many who state this as a fact. 














Hawthorne &His Circle 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Author of “ Love is a Spirit,’’ etc. 


The son of the greatest writer of romance yet produced in America, 
Nathaniel 
remembrances of his father and his father’s friends. 


Hawthorne, has written in this entertaining volume his 
The author’s stand- 
point is personal throughout, which adds greatly to the charm of the 
narrative. Little details of Hawthorne’s life are recounted which have 


not been available to any other biographer. 


Iilustrated with Sketches by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Portraits, 
Reproductions of Rare Prints, etc. Crown 8vo, Ornamented 
Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, \. !. 
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The Largest Circulating Library in the World 


= 















MEMBERSHIP 


ANNUAL 


$5.00 











ing as often as you wish—wherever you wish - 





illustrated monthly magazines published in the world - 


One Year’s Membership in The Booklovers Library giving you all the 
good new books published immediately upon public ation—exchang- 


One Year’s Subscription to The Booklovers Magazine—one of the best 





$5.00 
$3.00 











Send $5.00 and begin at once. Club Service can be arranged in small cities 
__ Address : THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, Dept. D, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LETTERS ‘HOME: A 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


From the ‘‘New York Times Saturday Review ’’ 


Novel 


[here are some of Mr. Howells’s most delightful visions of the physical aspects of 
New York and the quality of New York life seen through the eyes of his several char- 


cters. 
living reality, 


And the book leaves us with the impression of something noted from life, of 
caught and enmeshed in its pages, but also with the consciousness of 


the strength and skill and delicate selective power of the art that has created it.” 


Of all Mr. Howells’s recent works none will appeal to a wider field. 
Uniform With Mr. Howells’s Other Works. Red Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








This famous portrait of 


Whistler 


by William M. Chase, 
is reproduced in the 


The Greatest 
American Novel 


An Absorbing Story of Society, 
Outdoor Sport, and Politics 





By ‘4 Prints 
ALFRED HENRY LEWIS||/)}} °™ _., 
Author of “THE BOSS” } May we not send it to 


you on approval? It 
comes in three sizes: 
$1.25, $2.50, $5.00. If 
not this particular one, 
other subjects in our 
list might interest you. 
The Copley Prints are 
every where recognized 
as the best art re- 
productions made in 
America. Excellent 
for Wedding Gifts 
and for the adornment 
of one’s own walls, 
Sent “on approval.” 
Also obtainable 
through the art stores. 
Send 15 cents (stamps) 
for our complete ILLus- 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
(200 illustrations), in- 
cluding works by 
Vedder, and so on. 


Ghe | 
President 


| The first installment appeared April 23rd in | 


The Illustrated 
Sporting News 


7 West 22d St., New York | 
| 





Abbey, 


Weekly ~< 10 Cents a Gopy 


Send for our Great One Dollar Subscription Offer 
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Sargent, 
This picture copyright, 1904, by 


13 Pierce Building, 
Curtis & Cameron, Opp. Public Leon, 
SR Bae. OLDS 
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OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE ‘‘ TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME, 


The“Twenticth Century Home’ 


Che New Periodical 
“For women who plan their lives and do.” 











{ “A magazine so strikingly original, so distinctively individual 
interesting, cannot fail to 
in-Chief St. Louis Republi 


and so uniformly 
ievelop a large and appreciative constituency.’”’—Ediior- 


§ “Perfect in typography 
“4 


pi 


replete with contributions from eminent authors, The 
‘Twentieth Century Hon 


1e’ is beautifully harmonious in all its departments.”— 
Editor Albany Press-Knickerbocker-Ex press. 
¥ “An impressive and important triumph. In both its 


literary and artistic featur 
it is of a very high degree of excellence.” — Editor-in-Chief Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


¥ “It is for women of the twentieth century, who plan their lives and do, who know 
and understand, and stand abreast with mankind in the affairs of the world. 

q “It deals with the affairs of the household, but in a scientific spirit; with dress, 
but not with the gush and breathless admiration of the average woman’s magazine.” 
—New York Mail and Express. 











The “Twentieth Century Home”’ is published from the office of ‘** The Cosmo- 
politan Magazine.”’ The first number received an extraordinary welcome. 10 


supply the demand the edition was increased from 110,000 to 141,000 Copies. 
The new ‘* Twentieth Century Home” is now on sale. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a year. PRICE. 10 CENTS. 
SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE 


THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME” COMPANY, Irvington, New York. 
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Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of <‘‘The Conqueror,” ‘‘The Aristocrats ’’ 





Ope Ss, 


ITS. 


A “Nobel of To-day’’ 








While romantic in its con- 
ception, this story of the 
twentieth century is devoid 
of all such stock episodes 
as elopements, duels, etc. 
It is an attempt at an accu- 
rate historical novel of the 
present day. Never before 
has American commercial 
supremacy received such a 
portrayal of its possibilities. 
Through such a book as this, 
although fiction in itself, the 
reader feels the tremendous 
significance of American 
progress, and what America 
may one day accomplish. 
Aside from this, the story of 
the lovers is the old, old 
story, here set in royal 
halls, noble and brilliant in 
the telling. 











N this novel is pictured the conflict 
between the two greatest forces in 
the world — American wealth and 
European royalty—in which the for- 
mer triumphs. Gertrude Atherton, from 
whom the reading public has learned to 
expect surprises, has evolved a story both 
daring and original. Fessenden Abbott, 
the son of America’s most colossal mil- 
lionaire, in the midst of great financial 
undertakings that are watched by all the 
world, falls in love with the daughter of 
the Austrian Emperor. In her heart 
duty to the weakening monarchy of her 
fathers battles with an overmastering 
love for the young American. How 
Fessenden Abbott bends the will of em- 
perors and alters the diplomatic relations 
of kingdoms to win the girl he loves is 
an original and most romantic piece of 
fiction writing. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The 


funniest of 
biographies — 


The Memoirs of a Baby 


by 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM 








EVER before has the dignified title of ‘‘ Memoirs ” 

graced so funny a book as this latest tale of 

Josephine Daskam’s—a writer widely known for 
her clever child studies. The sorry side of life—the 
tribulations of the little tots—have no place in this irre- 
sistibly amusing record of the home-life of a typical 
American couple. The baby refuses to develop psy- 
chologically or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he grows to 
robust boyhood after a fashion of his own. All the 
various incidents of a lively youngster’s boyhood here 
find laughable portrayal. The unceasing arguments 
between the common-sense young father and the theo- 
retical ‘‘ Aunt Emma” not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go to make a clever 
satire on ‘‘modern” methods of rearing children. 











F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life habe neber been equalled for cleverness 
and humor, has illustrated 

the book copiously With pen- 

and-ink drawings. The 

pictures are every bit as 

funny as the narrative, and 

the book will provoke the 

laughter of any one who 

turns the pages. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


for MAY 








SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Marriage in Fiction. An Essay Agnes Repplier 


Studies in Domestic Relations. III. Marion Foster Washburne 


Illustrated by George Wright 
Women of Interest Illustrated with Portraits 


Food Walues Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D. 


FICTION 
The Portrait of a Lady Maurice Maeterlinck 
She Who Adorns Her Sister Adorns Herself Mary E, Wilkins Freeman 


Illustrated by Lester Raiph 


The Masquerader Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Chapters XIII.-XV Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 
The Sorrowing Mother  iiustratea by F. Y. Cory Katharine Pyle 


Rosemary Illustrated by James Verrier Clarence Urmy 


FASHIONS 


Our Paris Letier Flora McDonald Thompson 
Spring and Summer House Gowns A. ¥. iii 
Fashions for Schoolgirls Illustrated by Ethel 
Mourning Gowns and Hats | AM. Gomer, ant 
Simple Fashions for Old and Young 


Florence E. Norton 
FOR SPRING HOUSEKEEPERS 
Veranda Furniture and Summer Rugs Ada Sterling 


Illustrated by George F. Kerr 


Spring Entertaining Illustrated with Photographs Josephine Grenier 
Delft Table Embroideries Lilian Barton-Wilson 


Illustrated with Photographs 


When the Fruit-Cupboard is Bare C. F. Benson 


A Number of Timely Recipes 
DEPARTMENTS 


Girls, Hints to Housewives, Editorial Comment, In Jocund Vein, 
New Pattern Supplement, and Cut-Paper Patterns. 


Fifteen Cents a Copy One Dollar a Year 


ORK G@HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS OF HUMOR 





Extracts from 
Adam’s Diary 


By MARK TWAIN 


The volume purports to be authentic 
extracts from the diary of Adam begun 
shortly after the Creation. Adam's 
first impressions of things are naively 
recorded. Speaking of Eve, he says: 

‘* The new creature with the long hair 

is a good deal in the way. I wish it 
would stay with the other animals.” 
This droll and laughable journal is 
illustrated by F. Strothmann after the 
manner of the stone-age, the picturesque and strikingly funny hieroglyphics 
telling a humorous story of their own. 


Post Sbo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 





Later Adventures 
of 


Wee Macgreegor 


By J. J. BELL 


No more delightfully humorous studies of childhood have 
ever been written than these adventures of this little 
Scotch laddie, whose advent into literature last seaso! 
caused something of a sensation. ‘‘ Wee Macgreego! 
now makes his second appearance, together with t 
other characters of the first volume—the humble Robin- 
son family—the story of whose quiet, domestic life | 
taken two continents by storm. ‘‘Wee Macgreegor’ 
decidedly an innovation in humorous writing, and his 
‘Later Adventures” will be found as fresh, original, and 
ingenuous as their predecessors. 
lémo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 
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-HARPER’S MAY PUBLICATIONS 


Bruyver Jim’s Baby 


By 
PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


\n uproariously funny story of a tiny mining settlement in the West, which is 
shaken to the very roots by the sudden possession of a baby, found on the 
piains by one of its residents lhe town is as disré putable a spot as the gold 
fever was ever responsible for, and the coming of that baby causes the upheava 
of every rooted tradition of the place. Its christening, the problems of its toys 
and its illness, supersede in the minds of the miners all thought of earthly 
treasure rhe author is well known for his stories of cow-boy life 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Gates of Chance 


By 
VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
inthor of “The Cardinal's Re ° 
\ series of fantastic tales, recounting the strange experiences of two young 
men of Bohemian tendencies who have adventures thrust upon them 
New Yor 


mystery give to the book a flavor of Oriental tales of enchantment, although 


[he scene is 
k City of the present day, but the intricacies of plot and atmosphere of 
each perplexing situation eventually finds a matter-of-fact explanation. Some 
of the chapters are: “ The Adventure of the Gentleman’s Visiting-Card”’; “‘ The 
Adventure of the House in the Middle of the Block”; “The Adventure of the 
Ninety-and-Nine Kisses.”’ 

Illustrated. Post Sbo, Cloth, $1.50 


Gems of the East 


By 
A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR 
Author of “In ‘he Forbidden Land” 
This book is unquestionably the most complete work yet published on the 
topography, ethnology, civil and political conditions of the Philippines to-day. 
Mr. Landor journeyed several thousand miles through the Philippines, going 
into districts and islands never before visited by white men. Two or three 
thousand photographs taken during the trip afford the material from which the 
illustrations are made. Mr. Landor’s record is interspersed with many episodes 
and personal experiences which give the book a delightfully intimate flavor. 


8v0, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $4.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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New Novel 


“THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM “ASHE” 


A 
Notable will begin in the June Number of 


Literary | HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Event atin 


The scene of this story is laid in the midst of the society 
world of London. The heroine, Lady Kitty Bristol, is one 
of the most fascinating and original characters in all fiction. 
& The story moves with the same breathless rapidity which 
' made " Lady Rose’s Daughter" so notable a success, and in 
the very first instalment the reader is brought face to face 
with a situation which promises an even more dramatic out- 
come. The illustrations will be by Mr. Albert Sterner, who is 
now in England working in co-operation with the author. 
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Breaking into 
Society 


By GEORGE ADE 


luthor / 
Modern Fables," The Girl Proposition,” et 


lection of crisp, new ‘‘ fables” in 
Ade’s inimitable style, which has 
his former work so popular, 

le present volume Mr. Ade re 
ints the experiences of various 
ispirants for social prestige, or, in 
words, ‘‘What Happens to 
tters-In.” The moral lesson of 
se droll tales is conveyed with the 
thor’s customary touch of genial 


BREAKING 
INIO SOCIETY | 


GLOROE ADE 


and in his picturesque dialect, 
nder which is always to be found 
in of hard, sound common- 


lilustrated. 6mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
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The Inventions 
of the Idiot 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


twthor of 
‘A House - Boat on the Stya,” “ The Idiot at Home," eta, 


rhe Idiot is one of Mr. Bangs’s most 
successful and best-known characters, 
In this book he has all sorts of plans 
for bettering things generally, which 
he discusses with the other boarders 
at Mrs. Smithers - Pedagog’s High- 
Class Home for Single Gentlemen. 
Among his schemes is one for mak- 
ing things easier for mothers, another 
for helping beggars to make more 


five INVENTIONS 
| | 
Illo & 1hWoT a | 
| “er 


money, and other unusual enterprises. 
The book is full of good - humored 
fun, and upholds Mr. Bangs’s estab- 
lished reputation as a humorist. 


lé6mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 
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ark Twain's 


Six Hunnivst Books 

















Com Sawyer 4 M Pudd nhead Wilson 


Junocents Abroad | a Roughing Ft 
Hol. 1 nae Hal. 1 


Juuocents Abroad \ Ap Rounhing It 
Bal, 2 ) Hal.2 


Six Beautifully Bod Books 


With Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, 
B. West Clinedinst, and J]. G. Brown 


Of all the books of the great humorist, these are the ones that have made his 
name a household word wherever the English language is spoken. 


Cheir Fun is Jnmortal—Worth Reading Circe 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of any 
but the rich and published in a uniform, low-priced set. 


Everylody Can Afford Chem — 
OUR OFFE We will send you the entire set of six volumes, cha 


prepaid, on receipt of $1.00, If you do not like 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will retur 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 11 montlis In 
order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt ot 
request for ee books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without 
additional cost to you, for either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, HARPER'S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


In writing, state which periodical you want. 





Sarper & ‘Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, Ne York 
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Frontispiece 
Reproduced in 
Colors of 
Original 
Painting by 
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Eight 

P Illustrations 
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MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of “‘ To Habe and To Hold’’ 








HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a lady- 

in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a narrative alive 

with stirring incidents of the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
when all England loved, sang, adventured, and fought, in the 
flush of youthful power. Herein is a love story of uncommon 
charm cast among stirring scenes — love in the lap of adventure, 
set forth with rare imaginative power. 

Readers of ‘‘ To Have and To Hold” will welcome in this tale 
of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss Johnston has made 
upon her former success. The romance is instinct with new 
life and color, like the golden days with which it deals. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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OGhe 
RUSSIAN ADVANCE 


By Senator 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


The New York Herald says: 


Senator Beveridge’s book is the best summaz 
ever given to the world of the reason for the anta 
onism between Russia and Japan, its beginni: 
and its inevitable end, the respective conditi 
of preparedness for war in the two countries, a1 
their feelings towards each other.” 


The Review of Reviews says: 
“The best statements to be found of the ori 
and nature of the rivalry between Russia a: 
Japan. Nothing has yet been written that 
at once so brilliant and vivid in its descriptior 
and so cogent and convincing in its interpret 
tions of the Russian movement.” 


Congressman E, J. Hill says: 


The best portrayal of Russia as it is and a 
is to be that is to-day extant It is not on! 
intensely readable, but, best of all, it states con 
ditions as they are, and without either prejudice or 
exaggeration,” 


With Maps. $2.50 net 


Greater America 
By ARCHIBALD R, COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S, 


luthor of “China in Transformation" 





In this illuminating volume Mr. Colquhoun, the English scholar and traveller, has giver 
a thorough account of America’s territorial expansion—its beginning, growth, and progr 
The author deals with the subject from an external, not an internal, standpoint. He sh« 
the extension of American territory and its authority as a world power, and the effect 
that expansion and authority upon the world at large. His account covers the Philippi 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, etc., and the effect upon them of American control The worl 
constitutional rather than descriptive 


With Maps, Diagrams, and Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 net 


The Standard of Pronunciation 
in English 
By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.H.D. 


Professor of Literature at Yale University; Author of “ Studies in Chaucer 





A book that will be welcome not only for its instructive and authoritative exposit 
of a much-discussed subject, but for its entertaining style and readableness. In this |! 
appears for the first time a history of the pronouncing dictionary. Post 8vo, $1.50 net 
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A 


HISTORY 
of the 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


by 


WOODROW WILSON 


j » LUD, LLD., President of Princeton University) WOODKOW WILSON 


A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative 

history of the great Republic in existence to-day 
RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life 
to the preparation of his great work, “ A History of the American People,” 
from the earliest times to the accession of President Roosevelt. The work 
; monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest 
historical writer of the present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing 
tyle which translates historical facts into the romance of a nation, Hundreds 
ipon hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures 
make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story—the birth and 
growth of what is now the United States of America, There is a photogravure 
frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson's is the first complete narrative history of the United States in existence. 
In order to meet the continued demand for this work 

w in readiness a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS 


In addition to the illustrations noted above, the new edition contains full-page 
togravure portraits of the Presidents—twenty-five in all—from Washington 
Roosevelt, materially enhancing the richness of the work. The 
now issued in bindings of new design and beauty: 


, the publishers have 


five volumes 


Green crepe buckram, with leather label, per set - $25.00 
Half red American Library leather, a - 33.00 


OU be OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 00. If you d 


do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month 
1¢ full amount is paid. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once 
it's subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper’ s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The North American 
Review. In writing, state which binding and which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Complete Writings 
of a 
William cng 


JOHN LEECH 
Makepeace | 8%: 


FREDERICK WALKER 


Thackeray || =""" 


CHARLES KEENE 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 
F. BARNARD, and 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES JL THACKERAY tise 


i 























HIS is one of the most beautiful editions of Thackeray ever published for general circulation. The 
volumes are of convenient size ; the paper, manufactured especially for this edition, is of the best 
quality and the type is clear and distinct. ‘here are more than 300 illustrations, with a photo- 
gravure portrait of Thackeray. The volumes are handsomely bound in fine cloth, with gilt tops, 
silk headbands, untrimmed edges, gold cover decorations, wine-colored labels, and title-pages in color. 


A SET OF THACKERAY IS NOT A LUXURY—IT IS A NECESSITY 


Fine Cloth Gilt Tops 
Decorated Covers Untrimmed Edges 


WE will send you the entire set of twenty-five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If 
you 


} do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00, If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. In order to 
keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will 
enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In writing, 
please state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS & 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 





for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 


6 West 48th Street and Annex. 


Miss Brown's Boarding and Day School 
ris, formerly 711, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, opened 
er 1, 1903, at Park Hill, Yonkers (30 minutes from 
vy York City). 
r circulars, 
Park Hill, 


address ANNE Brown, 


Yonkers, 


Miss Highcliffe 
Y 


New Yorx Cilry. 

The Comstock School. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 


40th year. 
32 West 40th Street. 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opened October 7. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1816, 

176 West 72d St., 


The Veltin School for Girls. 
College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 
uh class. /ire-proof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 


Sherman Square. 


American Academy of Dramatic ‘Arts, 


FRANKLIN Hl, SAKGENT, President. A 
in conjunction with Mr. Charles 
Theatre and travelling companies. Appl 
EK. P. STEPHENSON, General Manager, 


practical training- 
Frohman’s Empire 
y to 


Carnegie Hall. 





Mrs. Gabriel Harrison de Jarnette's 
and Day School for Girls. 


rding 


330 West End Avenue. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
General and College- Preparatory Courses. 
Large recreation grounds. 

Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The Finch School, 
Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. 
A School with a College Atmosphere. 
After October 1, 61 East 77th Street. 
New fire- proof building, as perfect as modern invention can 
ke it rerms $1300 to $1500. 
Mrs. JAMES Wetts Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 
Avenue, corner 64th Street. 


733 and 735 Madison 
The Gardner Home School for Girls. 
Mrs. Russecyi SaGe, Miss HeELen GOuLD, references. 
607 Fifth Avenue. 





Mrs. Hartman's 
Riverside School for Girls. 
315 Riverside Drive. 


Classical School for Girls. 





Resident 
Day 


tiiar 


and 
Reg- 
Elective 


Pupils. 
and 
Courses. 
Music, 

erature, 

guage. College cer 
tificates. 
travel in 
Gymnasium. Home 


Special 
Art, Lit 


and Lan 


Summer 
Europe. 


care and social rec 
reation. 
Avenue. 


Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE. 2042 Fifth 


COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued), 
Miss Keller's Day School. a 


Finely Equipped, 
Studio, Ls 
Garden, 


Fireproof Building in 


Conservatory, 


Construction, 
Roof 


aboratories, Gymnasium, 
Elevator, etc. 
Complete Course for Girls, Kindergarten to College. 
Also Special Advanced Work in Science, Art 
Foreign Languages, etc., 


, Literature, 
for Girls over fourteen. 


Special Preparatory Classes for Boys under thirteen. 


25 West 


The Horace Mann Schools. 
leachers College, Columbia University. 
both sexes Kinderg: arten, Kiementary, High. 
Special attention to college preparation, 
vacancies occur Address 
SAMUEL ‘|. DuTTON, Supt., 


55th Street. After October 1, 35-37 Kast 62d Street. 





schools for 
75 teachers. 
Pupils admitted as 


Three 


Broadway and 120th Street. 


The Merrill-van Laer School, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
formerly 

Tue Preestes & THomMpson SCHOOL. 

cipals 30, 32, 


No change in Prin 
and 34 East 57th Street. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

13 and 15 


West 86th Street. 


The Misses Rayson 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. 
the school. College Preparation. 
Literature and Langu: ge s 
176, 178 


Small classes throughout 
Advanced courses in 


, and 180 West 75th Street. 


The Randolph and Pond Day School. 


College Preparation. 


Small Classes. Re-opened October 7 
253 West 93d Street. 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 
Summer Courses May 2, 1904. E ngagements secured. Pro- 
epasten. 31 West Slst Street. 


The Semple Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Special Music, Languages, Art, Foreign Travel. Social 
recreation. 
Mrs. DARRINGTON SEMPLE. 


323 West 77th Street. 





NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 
lialf-hour from New York. 





PELHAM MANOR, 


We will insert your school advertisement 


in a space of this size at the following rates: 
dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, 
thirty-one cents each insertion; 
each insertion, 


one time, eight 
eight dollars and 
twelve times, seven dollars 


Harper & Brorners, New Yorx. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 


An ideal school. 
Advantages of 
New York 
City. All de 
partments. Col 
lege - prepara 
tory, graduat 
ing, and special 
courses. For 
illustrated  cir- 
cular B, address 


r —_ . 


Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 


Tue CasT_e, TARRYTOWN-ON-HuDsON. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 


Albany Female Academy. 


Founded 1814. Boarding and day school for girls of all 
ages. College- Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Miss kstHex Louise Camp, Principal. 


ALBANY. 


Adirondack Summer Art School. 
rt—Manual-'] raining—Nature Study. June 1 to October 1. 
Conducted by J. Lisexty Tapp, Virector Public Industrial 
Art school, Phiiadeiphia. 
Address until June, 319 N, 32d Street, Phila. After June, 
SAKANAC LAKE, 


—?-2-2-¢-@-@-@-@-@ 


‘Stone Upon Stone”’ 


is not only the translation of its name, 
but describes the thorough, conset- 
vative building of character and 
education given to 


pupils of 
The Ossining 
School for Girls [Sgberben te] 


J} Special attention given tothe acquirement 

of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 

and m anner Certificate admits to leading cul- 

Advanced courses in Art and Music. Fully 

equipped gymnasium. 37th year, Year-book with 
views of the school on application. 


Miss C. C, Fuller, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


eeeee 





Elmira College 


a= or Women _ 


ELMIRA, N. Y. Established 1855. 


Full courses (four years) leading to degrees A. B. 
and B.S. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Special attention given to Gymnasium work and 
outdoor sports. Home life and social pleasantries 
emphasized, Departments of study in charg. of 
specially trained and experienced prof ssors, 
Home, board and tuition $300; for room alone 
$50extra. Catalogue sent on application, 


A. CAMERON MACKENZIE, D. D., LL. D., President, yi. 








EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL J: 


(Pormeriy Troy Female Seminary.) College preparation and general 
courses. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, Smith and Mt, Holyoke 
Colleges, and Cornell University. Schools of music and art. Fine new 
fireproof buildings. Two scholarships offired. Rasket-ball, hockey and 
out-of-door games Mise Awna Laacn, A. &., Principal, Troy, nN. ¥. 





NEW YORK (continued). 
The Balliol School. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr and all colleges for wor 
New gymnasium. Unexcelied opportunity for winter 
door lite. 


SHEFFIELD BROWNELL S I 
Heads ) Luise AUNDERs, A.| 
(kpira Rockwe.i HAct, A.B. 


Uri 
The Bennett School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York. 


IRVINGTON-ON-Hups« 


| The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 

A school for girls, eighteen miles from New York. 
| edemtey advantages. Fine new buildings. 
quired. Address 

| Miss ANNIE 5. GiBson, 


City 
References 


Principal, GARDEN Ciry, 





Clinton Preparatory School. 

15 Boys. 6 ‘leachers. Prepares for any college. Boys 10 
to 14 years at time of entrance preferred. hetesenc es: Bishop 
Huntington, Bishop Whitehead, 4 College Presidents. 

B. WHEELER, A.M., Principal. 


9 miles from Utica. CLINTON 





Hoosac School. 

A preparatory school for boys, combining home influences 
with the best educational advantages. Situated among the 
hills of the Berkshire range. For catalogue, apply to 

Rev. E. D, T1psrrts, Rector, 


30 miles northeast of Albany. Hoosick 





Dr. Holbrook’s School Fox Boys. 
Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 28, 1904. 
OSSINING-ON- HupDson, 


The Irving School for Boys. 
A separate building for younger boys and complete 
cqulpesent for upper school. 
J FuURMAN, A.M., Principal. 
TARRYTOWN-ON- HupsOoN 


new 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special anc 
regularcourses. Preparation for College and European travel 
Address Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, sINGHAMTON 


The Lockwood Collegiate School for Girls. 


Beautiful suburban home with all the advantages of | 
Metropolis. Thorough instruction in music, language 
art. Certificate received at Vassar, Wellesley and « 
colleges. 

25 minutes from New York City. 


Lyndon Hall, 
A Home School for Girls. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SamMvuEL Wettis Buck, A.M., Principal. 





Mount VERNO? 





POUGHKEEPSIE 





| The Misses Metcalf’s 


Boerding and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparation, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basket 
TARRYTOWN-ON- Hv! 


We will insert your school advertisement 


in a space of this size at the following rates : one t 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents; three times, sixt 
dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion; twelve t 
fourteen dollars each insertion. 

| Harrer & Brorners, New Yor! 


= 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 








THE UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cor- 
ares for Cornell and all UE : ’ 

eoll Certificate nell University, says:—I give most cheerful testi- 
Se 10 Cornell since 1895, ITHACA, N. Y. mony as to the high quality of work done in your 
school; its complete curriculum and excellent man- 


. . agement render it a most desirable preparatory 
Highest Grade Boarding School for Boys. — schoci'fortne University, 
P PROF. T. M. Cuan, Dean of Cornell University, 
says:—I have latel d rt ty t ine 
SUMMER TERM, 8 weeks, caretully oar os hool, and it ‘aves mourns pleasure 
Opens July 14 ee Closes Sept. &. 


to explain my satisfaction with it. I have long 
known the excellent staff of instructors, but I was 
not so well acquainted witb the facilities for caring 
forthe students. I found everything relating to 
their home life, rooms, food, etc., of the most ad- 
mirable character and quality. 1 believe that the 
ideals of the school are high, the scholarly trainin 
excellent, and the surrounding influences refined 
and wholesome. 

REGISTRAR D. F. HOY of Cornell says:—The 
University Preparatory School is one of our very best 
fitting schools. It not only gives good preparation, 
but after admission takes an active interest in its 
students and helps them over the difficult places of 
the Freshman year. The teaching, management, 
and supervision are above criticism. I am more 
than satisfied with the moral and mental training 
given. Everything connected with the institution 
tends to infuse a strong manly character in the 
boys. I most heartily recommend it to all who have 
sons to educate and who wish to secure at the same 


t tal, moral, and physical training of the 
NEW CYMNASIUM, READY FOR SEPTEMBER OPENING. echesh dhasneten, 


Table Unexcelled. Only the famous Slaterville spring water used in dining-room, kitchen and dormitories. There 
bas never been a case of fever or any tagi or infecti disease in the schoo! since Its foundation. Cureful supervi- 
sion given to moral, intellectual and physical development. Small and carefully graded classes give rapid progress and 
an unusual amount of personal attention. The school enters from 35 to 45 boys in college each year. 

New gymnasium thoroughly equipped with swimming pool, elevated running track and bowling alley. Athletic teams 
n field and track. Physical and chemical laboratories. Six beautifully decorated dormitories for 118 beys—al] modern 
mprovements, with perfect sanitation. Junior House, under separate supervision and regulations, for boys between the 
agesofl0and 15. Certificates accepted in all colleges which permit this method of entrance. Fourteenth year opens 
September 24, Illustrated catalogue. CHARLES A. STILES, Avenue W, Ithaca, N. Y. 




















Mount Pleasant Military Academy. | Rumsey Hall. 
t year. An honest and honorable record of nearly a | , Preparatory School for Young Boys Only. Equips pupils 
ry. Refers to its patrons. Applications for September, | for entrance to Secondary Schools. Best mental and physical 
i, now being received. | training. A thorough home school, Number limited. 
\RLES FREDERICK Brusix, A.M., Principal. Mrs. LEONARD GIBBS SANFORD. an ¥ 

OSSINING-ON-Hupson. | SS 





Riverview Academy. 
Military training gives the self-control and alertness that 


New York Military Academy. } 
Near West Point. Prepares for all Colleges. Now repre make the accomplished man. Classical, Scientific, and Busi- 
ted by graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-six col a, b peter U.S. Army Otic, Sith, pent, 

ees and universities, For catalogue, address or catalogue, address . 
luz SUPRRINTENDENT, J. B. Bisnee, A.M., Principal, 

CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, —< a 

St. 


aa ohn’s School. a 
a aa Military. Modern improvements. Laboratory. ibrary. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Gymnasium, Athletic field. Special opporeneities for quick 
Founded 1833 and thorough preparation for college. 
am oo. a _ . . catalogue, address 
Courses :—Classical, Scientific, Commercial. Diploma ad- | “™ ~ 7? _ > $ $SIN 
) many of the leading universities. Terms $600. 15 Rev. W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Supt., OSSINING. 


Summer session. For 





cholarships from $100 to $400. Testimonials of character | X%, To ee i 
required. Limit 150, U.S. Army officer detailed. New We will insert your school advertisement 
ium with running-track. Healthful situation. in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, eight 
erences: FRANCIS L. Patron, Wooprow WILSON, | dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight dollars and 
HAUNCEY M, Depew. 
Joun CALVIN Bucner, M.A., 
CHARLES ALEXANDEK Rosinson, Ph.D., 


( Principal each insertion, : . 
alts ape Harper & Brorurns, New Yor«. 
PEEKSKILL. . — 


Putnam Hall. 

Home and Day School for Girls. Preparation for all col- : ’ 

eges. Exceptional facilities for Vassar preparation. Elec Summer Session of St. John's School. 
uve courses. Specialists in each department. Basket-ball, June 15 to September 17. 


tennis and other out-door sports. FRANCEes A. WELBASKY. . s : : 
. eation or study. Camping and excursions. 
ELLEN CLizBE BARTLETT. POUGHKEEPSIE. Recreation or y ping 





MANLIUS. 


Rye Seminary. 


} 


irticulars, address | 
Irs. S. J. Lave, The Misses Stowe, Rye, 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued), 





St. Agnes’ School, For Girls. 
Preparation for leading colleges. Alsoadvanced course, with | 
diploma, Separate staff of chaperones besides teachers. Three 
well-equip laboratories. Health first consideration. Cata- 
logue. Miss Se#asuny, Head of School. Bishop Doans, 
President Board of ‘Trustees. 


The Wells School: For Girls, 

Training for all leading women’s colleges. Strong General 
Course of Study. Attractive out-door life. Catalogue. Miss 
Anna R. Goipsmitn, A.B., Principal, AUROKA-ON-CAYUGA, 


Wells College 
for Women. 
For Catalogue, address Tue PRESIDENT, 
Aurora, CAyuGA LAKE. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
Armitage School. For Girls, 


Half-hour from Philadelphia. 

College: Preparatory — Finishing Courses. 
per year. Address 

IME SECRETARY, 





750-8900 


WAYNE, Pa. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Within 13 years 177 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 


from this school. Diploma given in General and College- 


Fine fire- proof stone building. 25 
For circular, address the SECRETARY. 
FLORENCE BaLpwtn, Ph.B., Principal. 


Jane L. Brownewr, A.M., Associate Principal. 


Preparatory Courses. 
acres of grounds. 


Bryn Mawr. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Near Philadelphia. Beautiful surroundings, large buildings, 

extensive grounds. Preparation for college or business. 
Artuuk T, kmMory, Principal. OGONTZ, 


The Darlington Seminary. 

A high-grade school for girls. Convenient to New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. Courses: Collegiate, Conser 
vatory, Art, Special. Athletics. Location ideal. $225 per 
pear. 

. F. P. Bye, President; R. D. DARLINGTON, Vice- President. 
Vest CHESTER. 





Haverford College. 


In a suburb of Philadelphia. 
only. Expense, $400 to $600. 
THE SECKETAKY, 


Admission“by examination 
lor information, address 


HAVERFORD. 


The Misses Kirk, 
formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College, will begin the 
sixth year of their College- Preparatory School for Girls on 
October 5, 1904. Number of boarders limited to twelve. 
Careful individual instruction, 

ROSEMONT, near Bryn Mawr College. 


The Misses Shipley's School. 


Preparatory to 
College. 





Bryn Mawr 

The students have a decided 
advantage in the position of the 
School. The hospitality ex 
tended by Bryn Mawr College 
enables them to enjoy the social 
as well as the scholastic spirit 
of college life. 

Day School includes Primary 
Department. 

Program on request. 

Box “I,” Bryn Mawr, 
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ALBANY. 


[eer : aan - ; 
Pennsylvania Military College. 
42d year. 

(A.B). 

Cavalry. 
Col. C. E. Hyart, President. 


. Marshall Seminary for Girls. 


MAGAZINE 


SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL FRIENDS S¢ OL 


———= 





Location Unsurpassep—a healthful country 
lege town—beautiful naturally, and remarkably fre« 
from harmful influences. The buildings are of stor 
new, thoroughly heated, lighted and ventilate 
Water and drainage are the best. 


Tue THorovuGcuness of the school work is attest: 
by the success with which its pupils pursue their cx 
lege courses. Practical courses are provided for th 
whose school life is to end with their graduation here 
Swarthmore College affords many privileges a 
advantages for the students which materially aid 
them in their education. 

Tue Sptenpip Gymnasium, athletic field and run- 
ning track afford excellent opportunity for sport, 
exercise, and athletics, both indoors and out. 


Tue Enrocitment the past year is the largest in 
the school’s history. 


THOSE wno are interested in finding a place where 
pupils are thoroughly trained and cared for, and 
where they are under the quiet, persistent and char 
acteristic influence of Friends, are respectfully invited 
to visit the school and examine its equipment person 
ally. Ifthis cannot be done perhaps a friend living 
nearer will make a direct report. The school is but a 
half hour from the Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


INTERESTING printed matter will be sent 


y upon 
application. 





ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


For Boys—Maplewood Summer School. 

The location, elevated and healthy, offers sanitary cor 
ditions equal to seashore or mountains. Mornings devoted t 
study; afternoons, accompanied by an instructor, to wood 
meadows, boating, etc. Small boys admitted. Fall 
opens September 23. 

J. SHORTLIDGE, (Yale) A.M., Principal. ConcorpDviLie 





Fairme 
Select ] 


tern 
err 


eg Washi 
Mr. anc 
Civil En®ineering (C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Art Mlustre 
lhorough Preparatory Courses. Infantry, Artiller ox. 
Catalogues of a 


CHESTER 
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beautiful section of | lr 
Philadelphia’s suburbs. ndiv: 
Academic and Music u 
Departments. College | 
Preparatory and Spe- M der 
cial Courses. Ample | 
grounds. Golf, basket- a 
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sports. Miss E. S, es 
MARSHALL, Oak Lane, Miss 
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Mountain Seminary for Girls. 
emic and College- Preparatory Courses, Music and Art. 
ful location, Extensive grounds. Catalogue. 

t. GrieR, Manager. BIkMINGHAM 





from New 
address 
» VGONTZ, 


ntz School for Young Ladies. 
ty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours 
Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, 
yLvia J, EASTMAN, Prin. » Ogontz School P.O, 


s Sayward’s School for Girls. 
arming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. 
modern building, recently enlarged; college 
ecial courses; musical department; out - 
»ps character, mind and body. 

S. J. SAYWARD, Principal. 


Delightful 
preparatory 
door sports. 


OVERBROOK. 








Walnut Lane School for Girls. 


5 year. Prepares for all colleges. Regular course with 
na. Attractive home life. Catalogue on request. 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 


Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 





Wilson College for Women. 

Cla , Music, Art. A most excellent Faculty. Comfort 
able me, mild climate. Moderate expense. Send for Cata 
Ph.D., 


gue to 
H. REASER, President, 


CHAMBERSBURG. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Outdoor Study All Winter. 


in the moat delighi- 

English Classical 
New buildings. 
Certifi 
colleges. 


| 15th year. 
Sul climate. 
School for Girls. 
Gymnasium, Art, Music. 
cates admit to 
Pupils met in Chicago. 


astern 


Anna B, Orvon, Principal. 


PASADENA, 





Girls? Collegiate School (Casa de Rosas). 

lhirteenth year begins Thursday, September 22. Certificate 
admits to Smith, Wellesley, Stanford. Beautiful home, thor 
ough school, Out-door study. Pupils met in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis. 

Atice K. Parsons, B.A. } P 


JEANNE W. DENNEN, rincipals. 


Los ANGELES. 





GEORGIA. 


Agnes Scott Institute. 

For Young Ladies. Graduate, College-Preparatory, and 
special courses. Certification to Eastern Colleges. Modern 
buildings and equipment. ew gymnasium. Beautiful 
grounds, ideal climate. Near Atlanta. Address 

Fk. H. Garngs, D.D., President, 





Decatur, Ga. 











WASHINGTON, D. Cc 





Fairmont Seminary. 
Select Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. 
W ASHINGTON 


Washingtos Seminary. 

and Mrs. Smallwood’s School for Girls. 
lilustrated Catalogue, 

Connecticut and Florida 





Avenues, WASHINGTON. 








National 
Gathedral School 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, D.D., 
LL.D., President of the Board of Trustees. 


Hearst. 


Jational 


reproof building the gift of Mrs. 
rk of 40 acres overlo« ae the N 
Capitol 

aration for College 
vantages in Music 


Unrivaled ad- 


lividual teaching in every grade. Grad- 
uate courses 
Modern Gymnasium Tennis, Basket-ball 
and Golf. Resident trained nurse 
For illustrated catalogue apply to Registrar. 
Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals, 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 








A school for girls and young women located on a beautifal 
estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital. furro 

and within easy reach of the many and varied vducati 
institutions for which Washington is famed. Faculty of 
cultured instructors of the highest grade. Enlarged build- 
ing. oy | furnished rooms. Refined home life. 100 board- 
ing pupils. Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Terms $500a year. For catalog address, 
F. BENEFER, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D.C, 


| Chevy Chase School for Girls. 


French the language of the house. 
Mile. L. M. BouriGny, Principal. 
Woodley Road and Twentieth Street, WasHINGTon. 


Dupont Seminary. 
Resident and Day School for Girls. 
THe PRINCIPAL, 


Laise-Phillips. 

A select high-class home schoo) for girls and young ladies 
in the most exclusive residence section at reasonable rates 
Unusual Social and Educational Advantages. Private or 
class instruc ies 1. Mrs. J. S. Puri | . 

21 Connecticut Ave., N _ Ww ASHINGTON. 


For Catalogue, address 
V ASHINGTON. 











District or Co_tumsBia, Washington—(Suburbs) 
National Park Seminary ror Younc Women 


Eleven buildings. Beautiful grounds. No examinations—Re- 
views substituted. $500 to $600. Sight-seeing every Monday. 
“It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” For fllus- 
trated catalogue, address Seminary Box 101, Forest Glen, Md. 
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Pe 
ad 


ss BRADFORD ~ ACADEMY «= 


= YOUNG WOMEN. One hour 


||| uates. Music, Art and Modern Languages. Moc 


from Boston. College Prepara- 
||| tory and General Courses. Two years’ Course for —_ 


School grad- 


™m ° 


usi 
buildings beautifully and healthfuliy located. New gym- hor 


nasium. Twenty-five acres. 
tennis, basket and field hockey. 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal. 


=. 


Boating, skating, golf, 


Catalogue and views address, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. ——-—"~_ “ee 





ea 








Miss Chamberlayne’s 
School for Girls. 
253 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


**The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 
for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College- Preparatory 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Iolyoke, 
Wellesiey. Miss Porter, Principal. SPRINGFIELD. 








Miss Emerson and Miss Church’s 
Home and Day School ‘or Girls. 
Genera) and College- Preparatory Courses. 
401 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Miss Hall’s School for Girls. 
In the Berkshire Hills. 
Miss Mina H. HAtt, Principal. 
PITTSFIELD. 





Howard Seminary. 

For Girls and Young Ladies. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College-Preparatory 
and Special Courses. Art and music studios. Large endow 
ments make low terms. $350 to $400. Famous for the 
earnestness and efficiency of its teachers. For Catalogue 
iddress 

Miss Saran E, LauGnuron, Principal, 

West BrIpGEWATER. 





Mount Ida School for Girls. 


6 miles from Boston. 
College- preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. 
Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium, Out-door 
Sports. Illustrated Catalog. 
Greorce F, Jewert, A.B. (Harvard). 
NEWTON. 





Rock Ridge Hall. 

A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong teach- 
ers, earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school life. 
American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 

Dr. G. R. Wurre, Principal. 

WeELLEs.Ley HILLs. 


New England Conservatory of Music. _ 


The leading Conservatory in America. Facilities 
equaled abroad. Composition, Vocal and Instrumental Musi 
| under the best masters in class or privatelessons. Year-boo 


on request. 
GrorGce W. Cuapwick, Musical Director, 


Huntington Avenue, Bost 





Quincy Mansion School. 


Home school for girls and young women. For informat 
address 

Horace MANN WILLARD, Sc.D., 
(P. O. Wollaston), Quin 





Walnut Hill School, 


A college-preparatory school for girls. Catalogue sent 
application. 
Miss Conant and Miss B1GELow, Principals. 
Nat 
We will insert your school advertisement 
in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, eight 
| dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight dollars and 


thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven dollars 
each insertion. 





Harper & Brotruers, New York 


Emerson College of Oratory. 
| 
Wma. J, Roirs, A.M., Litt.D., President. 
| The largest school of Oratory, Liter 
| 





ature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a know!- 
edge of his own powers in expression 
whether as a creative thinker or an in 
terpreter. A beautiful new building 
Summer sessions. Graduates are sought 
to teach Oratory, Physical Culture, RKhet 
oric, Literature, Music, Pedagogy. For 
catalogue and all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston 





ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL 2k; 


Certificate accepted by Mount meee, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and ells, 
NINE out of twelve graduates of 1903 
have entered college. Beautiful location, 
facing Rogers Park, with athletic courts 
and fields on the school grounds, 
Horseback riding and all outdoor 
sports. Address, for further 
information, 


MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., PRINCIPAL 
Lewell, Masa. 


ELLESLEY 
School For Boys 


This successful school presents the new departure 
of two outing terinsa year. in the Spring and 
Fall the scene of the school changes trom We!- 
lesley tothe permanent and comfortable build- 
inge belonging to the schoolin the New Hamp- 
shire mountains. The freedom of outdoor life 
combined with serious study is of inestimable 
value. Mountaintram ps,coaching, boating, etc. 


The regular summer camp begins its 6th season first 
week in July. For circulars descriptive of schoo! and 
camp, address Edward Augustine Benner. 
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aban an School. |. Summer Camp. 
Home schoo! for boys. 
H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 





WaABAN. 


1eaton Seminary for Young Women. 
. SAMUEL V. Coir, A.M., D.D., President. 
th year begins Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college prepar 
y. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high 
| graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
ers. Native French and German. New brick gym 
m, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field 
y, golf. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, with- 
0 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 
VHEATON SEMINARY, NoOKTON. 


VIRGINIA. 


Hampton College. 


Classical School for Girls and Young Ladies. Classical 


Course unsurpassed. Unusual advantages in Art and Music. 
4 ’ n 

Fifteen minutes’ ride electric cars from Old Point Comfort. 
For further particulars, address 


Miss FITcHert, HAMPTON. 


Leache-Wood Seminary. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls. 32d s 

chmate. Northern and foreign teachers. 
Miss AGNEs D, West, Principal. 


session. Southern 
Terms, $400 to $600. 
NORFOLK, 








NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


has sent into business life young men to whom the teachers 
are proud to point. Its boys have maintained a high standard 
in the best Universities. Bordentown boys remember with 
pleasure their school life because of the many friendships 
forr rmed, lifelong in their mutual helpfulness. 

ree courses—Scientific, Classical and English. 


No com- 
promise on liquor, hazing or tobacco. 


Catalogue free on request. 
Rev. T. H. LANDon, A.M., Principal, } 
Maj. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. ) BORDENTOWN. 


Rutgers Preparatory y School for | Boys. 
Founded 1766, 


Thorough 
Good Libraries. 


Gymnasium, 
i | Instruction, 
E.iot R. Payson, Ph.D., 


preparation for all 


colleges. 
Athletics, 


Military Drill. In 
Head Master. 

NEw 

Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 

Academic and College-Preparatory Depart 

ark Place, 


BRUNSWICK. 





vents. Special 


NEWARK, 


Courses. 54 


The Hartridge School. 


Boarding School for Girls and Day School. 
45 minutes from New York. PLAINFIELD. 
Wildmere Camp for Boys. 

Ten weeks in the Maine woods. 
ing, swimming. Companionship of college-bred leaders and 
masters. Tutoring if desired. Pleasure, not work, predomi- 
nates. Fifth season. Booklet on request. IrvinGc L. Woop- 
MAN, Ph.B, Lawrenceville School, LAWRENCEVILLE. 


Mountain climbing, canoe- 





Woodycliff School for Boys. 
A superior home and preparatory school. Number limited. 
Ind lividus al attention to health, social training, and scholarship. 
Metropolitan advantages. Field Club sports. 
Wo. J. Ecxorr, Ph.D. (Columbia), Pd.D. (N. Y 


. Univ.). 
14 miles from New York. 


SoutTH OKANGE. 


Montclair Military Academy. 


From an experience of seventeen years at this one school 
the head- master has some pointed things to say to parents with 
sons to educate. The little book entitled “ Your Boy and 
Our School ” will be read with interest, no matter where your 
boy goes for his schooling. Book and illustrated catalogue 
on request. 


Joun G. MacVicar, A.M. 


3 Walden Place, MONTCLAIR. 


We will insert your school advertisement 

a space of this size at the following rates; one time, 
venteen dollars and fifty cents; three times, sixteen 
lars and sixty-two cents each insertion; twelve times, 
irteen dollars each insertion. 


Harper & Brotuers, New York. 





The Dwight School for Girls. 


For a limited number of boarding pupils. 
struction in all branches. 


of a school 


Thorough in 
Combines with the advantages 
the atmosphere of a home. New 
buildings, ample grounds, in healthful, charming, suburban 
town. Only 14 miles from the Libraries, Museums, and 
Concerts of New York City. For Prospectus, address 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON 
Miss E. W . FARRAR, 


large day 


rt ; Principals, 


ENGLEWOoop. 





Kent Place School for Girls. 

Mrs. SAKAH WoopMAN Paut, Principal. HAMILTON 
Wricnut Masir, LL.D., President Board of Directors. 

Suburbs an to New Y ork. SUMMIT. 
Kingsley School for Be Boys. 

College preparation. Method and discipline are based on 
knowledge of boys and study of #ke boy. Large athletic field. 
lerms $600, inclusive. Summer outing. 

J. R. CAMPBELL. 


‘ a Se ___ Essex Fewws, N. J. _ 
Montrose School for Girls. 
Healthful home life in the country with ctrepeiian ad- 
vantages. i most delightful region near New York 
Mrs. 1. L. M. Bryant, Principal. SouTH ORANGE. 





The Newark Seminary for Girls. 
Fifteen minutes from New York. Certificate admits to Wel- 
le sley, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar and Cornell. eet Canpages, address 
NNA FRANCES WHITMORE, Principal, EWARKK, 


Princeton Preparato School. 
College-preparatory schoo! for boys over fourteen, Rapid 
progress possible because of limited number pupils (fifty) and 
fenton om rigid class organization. Ample grounds; mod 
ern eee Personal inspection invited. Address 
INE, Headmaster, 
PRINCETON, 


New Jersey Military Academy. 





$400 per year. 
For Catalogue, 
address the Prin 
cipals, 


Col. C. J. Wricnt, A.M., WALTER HMewerTson, A.B.. 
FREEHOLD. 
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Detroit 
University 
For Girls | School 


Old Lyme, Conn. A Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys. 

Boarding Department thoroughly equipped. The 

highest standard of scholarship is maintained. A fine 

athletic field, modern gymnasium, and large swim 

ming-pool encourage wholesome athletics. Certificate 

admits to leading colleges. For calendar, address 
The “ Annex” for girls under four + cachet D. U. S., 16 Elmwood Av., Detroit, 

teen is in care of trained nurse. For | , — 

catalogue, address FREDERICK L. BLISS, Principal. 

MRS, RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, Principal, 

Ol Lyme, Conn. 





College - preparatory and elective 

courses. Unusual advantages in 

Music and Languages. Gymna- 
sium and all out-door sports. 25 
acres of grounds. 














Mrs. Mead’s School. The Detroit Home and Day School. 
: F . Established 1878. 

Fine advantages, attractive home, charming situation. Twenty received in the school-family. Prepares for Colle: 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physi 
chemistry, and domestic science. 

“ Hillside,” NoRWALK. The Misses LicGcertt, Principals. 


Certificate admits to many leading colleges. 





DeEtrolr. 





The Detroit Seminary for Girls. 
Three courses— Art, Literary, College. Entrance _— 
We j i i to the leading Women’s colleges. Gymnasium. Fenc 
will insert your school advertisement Basket- Ball. Home pupils limited. Early application desira 
in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, | Miss BROWNING, Prin. Miss TROWBRIDGE, Asst. Prin. 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents; three times, sixteen | 643-645 Jefferson Avenue, DeTRoI 


dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion; twelve times, 


fourteen dollars each insertion. Michigan College of Mines. 
Harper & Brotrners, New York. 


) 


Regular Summer term opens June 6. For Year- Book, » 
ing list of Graduates and their occupations, apply to Presi 
DENT or SECRETARY. 

F. W. McNarr, President. 


“$ealey , " : HOUGHTON. 
Miss Butts’s School for Girls. eens : . 
Offers a healthful, happy home with the best advantages for ; 
study. 








NORWICH, 


TENNESSEE. 


College Preparatory. Limited to 40. All Athletics. Hunt- Ward Seminary for Young Ladies. 
ing and fishing. 100 miles from New York City. Catalogue. 40th year. + gy 30. Seminary and Special Courses 
Rev. ALLYN K. Fostex, M.A. (Yale), Head Master. College preparation. Boarding pupils limited to 140. An idea! 
CoRNWALL, Litchfield Co. Christian home. Complete appointments. Excellent sanita 
tion. Mild, equable climate. For catalogue, address 
Ridge School for Boys J.D. BLAntoN, LL.D., President, 
College preparation a specialty. Athletics. Cottage system. 
Illustrated circular, Ww. G. KKINSMADE (Harvard). 
Litchfield Co., WASHINGTON. 








NASHVILLE. 





GERMANY. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Misses E, & A. Wolff, Young Ladies’ Pension, 


for completing education in all studies and in Music. Esta! 

Holderness School for Boys. lished 1888, Langelaube 46a, HANNOVER 
We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular advan- (For further particulars, address Mrs. B, Budde, 129 Tenafly 

tages of this school. If you wish to learn of them send for Road, Englewood, N. 

catalogue. Addreas — —— 


Rev. Loxtn Wenster, M.A., Rector, eeerenesiel Willard School for American Girls. 
LYMOUTH, 














; , ¢ Berlin, Germany. 

Camp Wachusett, Lake Asquam, Holderness. aeedee 

Second season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water For circular, address 
sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natural History. Tutor ) Obe lo 
ing if desired. Highest references. If you are going to St. Dr. Atice H. Luce, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Louis, send your sons to Camp Wachusett. Send for circular SE 
to the Rev. Loxin Wensrer, Holderness School, PLymoutn, 
———————————————————————————————— 





MISSOURI. 


Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
ry : aes (A Department of the State University.) Offers cours: 
Todd Seminary for Boys. Mining, Metallurgy, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, G« 
An ideal Home Schoo! near Chicago. 56th year. Science. Fine equipment. New buildings. 
Nos.e Hit, Principal. Woopstrock. {! Gro. E. Lapp, Director. Rous 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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ILLINOIS, 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


A UNIQUE SCHOOL 


Prepares for college or business. Ages 14-19. Complete scholastic equipment. 
Faculty of 25. Conducted on board the American Line Ocean Steamship “* Pennsyl- 
vania ” envoyage to the various countries of the world. Capacity 250 cadet students. 

The study of the classics, modern languages, history, geography, natural sciences, 
commerce, and art, illustrated by graphic object lessons in the places visited. All 
observation on shore intelligently directed by members of Faculty. Unusual advan- 
tages for individual training and instruction. 

Organization and discipline like Naval Academy. The development of personal 
honor and manliness is the aim of the moral training. Two regular physicians on 
board. A Director of physical culture. Every temptation of life on shore avoided, 
kindly care and wise oversight ever at hand. 

The cruise follows the temperate climate and is laid out on the most approved 
routes for the avoidance of storms. With no exacting schedule to make the travel will 
be like a delightful yachting trip. The “ Pennsylvania” sails from Narragansett Bay, 
Rhode Island, September 15 next, voyages 19,000 miles, touching at 50 ports in 
Europe, N. Africa, and the West Indies, returning home in June, 1905. 

Attractive features of the equipment are a music room, library, printing presses 
for the School periodical, dark room and photographic facilities, gymnasium, scientific 
museums and a ship’s band for military and social functions. The Ship is provided 
with two steam launches and twelve large rowing and sailing cutters. Also tents and 
full camping outfit. 

Cadets are drilled at ships’ battery, infantry drill, with boats under sail and with 
oars, arm and away boats, single sticks, quarters, pitching camp, setting up drill, etc., etc. 


The “ Pennsylvania ” isa safe and comfortable ship rated A1; 360 feet long, 44 feet beam, 25 feet draught. Equip- 
ment includes every device for comfort and safety—heat, light, ventilation, distilled water, cold storage, extensive kitchens 
and corps of servants. The ship manned by full crew of sailors and mechanics—cadets take no part in operation, 


PROSPECTUS FOR. 1904-05 ON APPLICATION 
NAUTICAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Provipence, RHope ISLanpb, U.S. A, 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


INDIANA. 
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Lake Maxinkuckee). Absolutely unique in its combina- 
Culver Summer Naval School tion of things that both delight and benefit a boy. | An ideal 
substitute for the aimless summer. Makes a boy at home on the water, happy. brown as a berry and “hard as nails.” Affords 
him expert tutoring in any study. Gives him this year a week at the World's Fair under ideal conditions Many other — 
esting features. Beautiful location and extensive equipment. Navy Cutters from U.S Government. Opens June a9, closes 
Descriptive booklet illustrated in duotypes and colors mailed on request. Address 


COMMANDANT NAVAL SCHOOL, Culver (on Lake Maxinkuckee), Indiana, 
: TION COCOA SSS SS 


SSS SS SSS DSSS RRASSSSVRLL RE ES 











St. Mary’s Academy. 

One Mile West of Notre Dame University. Conducted by . 
The Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. Ideal loca- We will insert your school advertisement 
tion. National patronage. Thorough English, Classical, 

Scientific and Commercial Course. Modern Languages. in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, 
Regular Collegiate Degrees. Students prepared for Collegiate seventeen dollars and fifty cents; three times, sixteen 
and Specia! Courses. Conservatory of Music and Art School. dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion; tw elve times, 
Physical Culture. Young women fitted for lives of useful- fourteen dollars each insertion. 

ness. Moderate cost. School year begins September 12, HARPER & BRoTHERS, NEw YorK. 
1904. For catalogue and special information, apply to - ss vane 

[ne DIR ECTRESS, 

St. Mary’s Academy, Box 83, Notre Dame. 








OHIO. | MARYLAND. 








Giendale College. 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. 5ist year. 
Suburbin to Cincinnati. Ideally located. A Aappy, healthy 
hom- school, Co\lege- preparatory and collegiate courses. Very 
attractive terms. Fall term begins September 21. Address 

Miss R. J. De Voxe, 

GLENDALE, Ohio. 


Harcourt Place Seminary for Girls. 

Best instruction. Delightful home and careful attention to 
all that pertiins to good health, thorough mental training, re- 
fined manners, and the best general culture. Address 

Mrs. H. N. Ilitys, A.B., Principal, 








GAMBIER. 





Miss Phelps’ Collegiate School. 

Certificated with leading colleges. Healthful home life with 
city advantages. Music, Art and European travel. Social 
oreemtens Gymnasium. Out door sports. Illustrated Year- 
Sook. 

151 E. Broad Street, Co-umBus, MEMORIAL HALL 


The Misses Law’s Froebel Kindergarten Boarding School for Boys 


Training School. : : Port Deposit, Maryland. 
The demand tor araduates exceeds the supply. Aims to furnish the best conditions—material, intellectua 
Mary E. Law, M.D., Principal. and moral—for the preparation of boys for college, tec! 
2313 Ashland Avenue, ToLEepo. nical school, or business. , 

: —_— —_—— $$ Its great endowment, exceeding $2,000,000, makes 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home and Day School. possible the greatest efficiency. Faculty consists of 25 

College-preparatory and general courses. ay ny, = and sixty acres in park, gardens, wood 7 = 

1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND. and athletic fields. Sixteen handsome granite building 
. te Location unexcelled for health and beauty. Midway 
Oberlin Academy. between Philadelphia and Baltimore. el 

Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for ° 7 instruction and athletic sports under phy 
any college or scientific school. New courses in History an cal director. . . : . oa 
Sci-nce. New gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Gqvente- Expenses $500, including heat, light, ee myty — 
second year begins Sept. 28, 1904. For catalogue apply to books. No extras. A rehate of $100 mac 4 i “4 F 

Joun Fisnek Peck, Principal, Box H, OBEKLIN. from Maryland. For illustrated prospectus address 
Rk A. W. HARRIS, LL.D. 

Kenyon Military Academy. 

An unexcelled school with unsurpassed environment. Sixty 
acres of grounds, golf links and complete gymnasium. Pre- 
pares for all colleges and technical schools. Flexible two 
years’ business course. S8Sist year. 

C. N. Wyant, Regent. GAMBIER, 





perso} 
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SCHOOLS & 


MARYLAND (continued). 


Kee Mar College 
e Margaret Barry School of Expression. 
for young ladies. Classical courses 


$400 and upward. 


1igh-grade college 


degrees. Music and Art. For liter 


, address 
ARGARET BakRY, Principal, 


HAGERSTOWN. 


Maryland College for Young Women. 

In suburbs of Baltimore. Five courses, including two years’ 
course for High-School graduates. EK xceptions al advantages 
in Music. Healthful climate. Out-door sports. Non-sec- 
tarian. Expenses moderate. Catalogue, address 

fue COLLEGE, 

LUTHERVILLE. 


| ington, 


COLLECES. 


KENTUCKY. 
Ashland Seminary. i 


250 a year. Certificate admits to 
colleges. Special courses. Music, Art, 
Culture. A delightful church school. 
For catalogue, address 
Mrs. H, Orro-PAcCKARD, Principal, 


Wellesley and other 
Elocution, Physica! 
In the Diocese of Lex 


VERSAILLES. 





CANADA. 


French and English School for Girls. 
Founded 1858. 
Mme. CLEMENTS, Mile. AMARKON. 
BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montreal) 


We will insert your school advertisement 
in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight dollars and 
thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven dollars 
each insertion. 

Harper & Brorners, New York. 














UNCLASSIFIED. 








The Dickson School 
of Memory’s 
MAIL COURSE 
will increase your business capac- 
ity and social success by giving 
you an alert, ready memory for 
names, faces, details of business 
Develops will, ability to think, and teaches concentra- 
ale, inexpensive, easily acquired. 
W rite to-day for tric al « opyr pated exercise 
*“ How to Remembe 


‘785 THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY Gal 


HOME MAKING 


PRACTICAL L LESSONS 


yas Pe yr of acknowledged 
standing in Household Economics. 
Illustrated Announcement J sent free 
on request. 


ye School of Household Economics 


3323 Armour Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


and study 
and valuable 





Party absolutely deaf 15 years, 

expert at Lip Reading ; familiar 

all methods of teaching ; spent 

hundreds of dollars learning; 

more oral pupils offered than can 

accept; will teach hard of hearing 
persons most accurate and practical method known ; 
by mail at trifling expense. Address 


“ LIP-READER, te P. | 0. Drawer 2618, Boston. 


We will insert your - school advertisement 


ina space of this size at the following rates: one time, eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight dollars and 
thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven dollars 
each insertion, 





Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


UM ‘PRINT OF 


The Black Lion Inn, * 


Sixteen Striking Drawings by Frederic Remington, 





SUMMER LAW SCHOOL 


University of Virginia 
35th Summer, July 1 to September 1. 

For beginners, candidates for the bar, and prac- 
titioners who, confused with case law, desire to com- 
bine recurrence to fundamental principles with a 
vacation in Virginia mountains, 

for Catalogue, address 
Raleigh C. Minor, Secretary, Charlottesville, Va. 





Prepare for success at the bar, in business or 
pee, by mail, in the extginal school, 
ded in 1890, Successful graduates 
“2 ys nang by mat ens law 
College, P tery 
and Business law. 
Liberal terms. 
Special offer now. 
Catalogue free, 


347 Majestic Bidg. , Detroit, Mich. 


LEADING LAW SCHOOL 
IN CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDY 1725312" 
LAW ~ qeabineete 1892. 


Prepares for bar in any State, Oombines theory 
and practice, Text books used are same as used in 
leading residentschools. Teaches law at your home. 
Th eylese urse, 





ree uu ar 
Graduate, and Business Law Co 


‘ost 

arses. Approved by 

the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 





Scuoo. ron SO FT AMMERING 

SCHOOL FOR 

An institution for the correction of speech defects. Established by a physi- 

cian in 1880. Open all summer. Authentic references of the highest char- 

acter, if desired. Call or write for new pamphlet, ' * Causes and Treatment 

of Stammering,” also for new Journal, * Vorce TOPICS. 
BRYANT, M.D. (Bellevue Graduate), 12€ West 40th St., 


New York. 





NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
807 York Street, New Haven, Conn, 

Two years’ course of preparation for teachers of Physical 
Training. Summer Courses in Gymnastics, Athletics, Fenc 
ing and Gilbert Dancing. Course in Massage and Medical 

| Gymnastics. Exhibit at St. Louis Exposition, 


R. H. RU. ‘SSELL.) 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
Author of the “ Wolfville” Stories 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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Packers Jar Soaps. 


Mary Jayhere 


CLEANSING —- REFRESHING —ANTISEPTIC 


THE STANDARD 
FOR THE 


HAIR 4xnv SKIN 


Our leaflet “The Value of Systematic Shampooing” sent free 
on application. Address 
Tne Packer Mro.Co., 81 Futon St New York. 
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Unequalled and the most popular . 
soap for over one hundred years because 


PEARS” 
is matchless for the complexion __. 


Pears’ Lavender Water is best in quality and will not stain linen. 
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PEARLINE RINSES 
more quickly = easily —| 
perfectly than bar soap) & ¢ t 
—leaving no trace of r i 
‘Soap, Alleah, eee Dat ge DE veellae rood 
; most €asily, 
washed too; the DIR 
disappears in’ thé RAINS 
» ING.:Cai't you imagin 


‘Kinds of SAVINGS Whe 
THERE'S NO RUBBI 




































ler! 5 
SAFETY HAMMER, REVOLVER 


= ——— SE. Absolutely Safe 















Yeats (stile) 
Discharge 


Fewer parts than any other Impossible 


Revolver manufactured 


5. SEND FOR 


OUR FIRE-ARMS ENCYCLOPACDIA 


IVER JOHNSON 'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


FITCHBURC MASS. U.S.A. 











—— 
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Do you want a Suit ; 


made to your order in the 
latest New York style? 








If you are contemplating the purchase of a tailor-made 
iit or skirt, a traveling gown, a visiting costume, ora 
alking suit or skirt for mountain or seashore, write for 
ur 64-page catalogue and large assoriment of samples of 
ur materials, sent free to any part of the United States. 





Our SUMMER CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES 


Tailored Suits 
*8 to *50 


Handsome Skirts, . ‘ 7 $4 to $20 


You’ll need one for warm weather 


Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $8 to $40 


‘ery fashionable and delightfully cool 


Etamine Costumes, . > . $10 to $40 


The ideal dress for Summer wear 


Mohair Skirts, . " : ‘ $4 to $15 


Look cool and feel cool, too 


Traveling Dresses, . $8 to $30 


Of serviceable materials that shed the dust 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts, Light Weight 
Jackets, Rain Coats, etc. 

We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT You 

rhousands of ladies in every section purchase from us 
each season, because they know our styles are right, 
our materials are the latest and best, while our work- 
manship and fit are all that can be desired. 

One lady who has patronized us for several years writes 





“| have been so perfectly satisfied with the suits I have had from 
you that | am entirely free now from the dread of shop- 
ping for a suit. It is so easy to sit down and drop a few lines, 
choose sampies and a ‘style,’ and then with a little measuring 
and another letter | am ready to fold my hands and wait. My suit 
which I bought last Spring served all Winter and is almost as 
fresh as new. It has been wet several times, but has not spotted 
or lost its shapeliness.”’ 


WE HAVE SATISFIED OVER 175,000 CUSTOMERS 
AND FEEL CERTAIN THAT WE CAN PLEASE YOu 


Our stock of materials contains all the newest fabrics imported for for 
this season’s wear and many light-weight materials particularly 
adapted for the Summer season. 

WE MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER, NOTHING READY-MADE 

Our perfect system of making garments from measurements sent us 
by mail affords entire relief from the usual dressmaking troubles. 
There is a style and individuality about our garments never found in 
reidy-made goods. 

You make your selection from our catalogue, choose your material 
from our samples, send us your measurements taken according to our 

w and simple diagram and we will guarantee to please you. 

‘te take no risk in dealing with us. If a garment which we 
make for = is not entirely satisfactory, return it promptly 
and we will refund your money. 

Write to-day for catalogue No. 35 and a selected line of samples of 

> newest materiais — you will get them free by return mail. When 

juesting samples, if you will kindly state the colors you prefer and 
about the price you desire to pay for your garment, we wil! 

d you a full assortment of just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
\ Orders Only. Established 15 years. No Agents or Branch Stores 
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Young Man 


If you intend to win out in life you will need a clearer head and 
steadier nerves than the coffee drinker usually has. 





Science tells us plainly that coffee contains elements which directly 
attack the heart, kidneys, nerves, and cause indigestion and many other ails. 


You can have a hot beverage with the coffee flavor and rich color 
without any of the bad effects of coffee if you will shift to well - boiled 
POSTUM COFFEE, the food drink, delicious when properly made (that's 
easy), and absolutely free from the Caffein and other nerve-killing elements 
of coffee. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” you will find in every 


— POSTUM. 


P.S. Discuss this coffee question in the family and observe the experience 
of each. 
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We will make it easy for you to buy an OsrerMoor Mattress, 
lo overcome the possible fears of any doubter 


We Will Send C. O. D. 


to any point Zast of the Mississippi River, any OsTERMOOR you may 

select from size list below—if you don’t like it, simply refuse to accept 

it after examination. We pay all express charges and take all risk. 

Our 30 nights’ free trial should calm the fears. of buyers elsewhere. 
The sale of more than 


means that the magazine readers are growing wiser and now realize 
that no article could be as extensively and consistently advertised for so 
ong a time if it were not genuinely good. The OsterMoor Mattress 
has reached that point in the appreciation of the people where it cannot 

be said to have any competition. 








30 Nights’ Free Trial 





Sleep on the Osrter- 
moor thirty nights free 
and if it is not evenall you 
have hoped for, if you 
don't believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, dur 
ability and comfort of any 
$so. hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your 
money back by return mai! 
—“no questions asked ”’ 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 
= $8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 ibs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
om 11.70 


| # feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 15.00 





All 6 feet 3 inches long 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, go cents extra 
vecial sizes at special prices 








Look Out ! 


bel, sewn on the end 


Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.” 
Show them you can’t and won't be fooled. 


Send for Book 
Mailed FREE 


Our 96-page illuminated book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time,” treats exhaustively the mattress question, 
and gives scores of letters giving unanswerable 
statements of praise from prominent persons fully 
qualified to make them. It also describes and 
beautifully illustrates OsTERMOOR Cushions and 
Pillows for Window Seats, Cozy Corners and Easy 
Chairs ; Boat Cushions, Church Cushions. It is an 
encyelopedia of comfort and good taste—may we 
send it? Your name on a postal will do. 
send for it to-day, lest you forget. 


Please 





Church 
Cushions 


We have cushioned 
25,000 Churches. We 
make and renovate 
quicker and cheaper 
than you imagine. 

Old cushions taken in 
exchange. 

Now is the time to 
make plans and get esti- 
mates for renovation dur- 
ing Spring and Summer. 

State your needs and 
send for our handsome 
book, ‘‘Church Cush- 
ions’’—mailed free. 





Ask to see the name “OsTeRMoor” and our trade-mark 
It’s not Felt if it’s not an Ostermoor. Mat 


expressed, prepaid by us, same day check is received. Estimates on cushions and samples of coverings by return mail, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 1°9 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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WeJ SLOANE 
“NEW YORK 





FINE INTERIOR WOODWORK 
AND DECORATIONS, CLASSIC 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS, CARPETINGS, AND 
RARE ORIENTAL RUGS 


BROADWAY AND 
NINETEENTH ST. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 


and Silver Smiths, 


Dealers in Artistic 


Stationers and 
Merchandise 


Gifts for June Brides 








Sterling Silver 





Candlesticks, each 
$9, 10, 12.50, 20 upward 


Serving Forks, wide, flat tines, 
for Asparagus, Cream 
Toast, etc. .. 
$11 and 12.50 


Dishes and Trays for Bon- 
Bons, Salted Almonds, 
Olives, etc. ... new 
$4.50,7, 10, 13.50, 18 upward 


Bowls and Dishes for Fruits, 
Salads, Breads, etc... 
$25, 28, 30, 32, 35 upward 


Watteau Flower Baskets, 
Violet Holders and Tall 


$5. 








Photographs of the above or richer goods sent upon request 


Clocks and 
Bronzes 
lraveling Clocks 
$12 
$14, 20, 28 upward 


cluding cases, 


Gilt and Glass 
Regulators, with 
Cathedral Gong 
$20 

$22, 24, 35 upward 
Hall Clocks in 
Mahogany or Flem- 
ish Oak, $100 
$110 to 400 upward 
Bronze Busts 

$10 to 200 


Bronze Statuettes 
$18 to 600 


Tiffany & Co.’s 

1904 Blue Book 
giving complete 
list and range of 
prices, sent without 
charge to any 
address 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly 
retailers 

They do not 
employ agents 
or sell their 
wares through 
other dealers 





Union Square New York 
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Photograph of the Royal appointment, issued Feb., 1904, by ALpHonso XIII, King of Spain, to the Weper Piano C 


The selection of the Weber Piano by the Spanish 
Royal Court for its highest honors is but an 
additional evidence of the appreciation in which 
this well-known piano is held the world over. 
THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Catalog sent upon request. 
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UR ten years’ effort to replace unsanitary woolen 
underwear—which causes more illness than is gen- 
erally understood—by a truly healthful and com- 
fortable garment has been crowned with success. 


The Dr. Deimel Underwear is now sold by the best 


houses in every city where good underwear is known. 


It has obtained the unqualified endorsement of the fore- 
most members of the Medical Profession, and is worn by men 
and women prominent in art, science and politics. 


And in every part cf the globe it gives health and 
comfort—summer, winter, spring and fall. 


We quote a remark of Mr. James McCutcheon, of the 
famous “ Linen Store"’ of New York, which has sold over 


| 
— 


a $200,000 worth of these garments. Speaking to Dr. Deimel 
a few weeks ago, he said: “Every one of my friends gives 
anish unstinted praise to the healthfulness and comfort of the 
Dr. Deimel Underwear. It is a pleasure to sell it.” 
1t an ae an dno Underwear is made in such a wide variety of sizes that 
. If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 
vhich 


Interesting booklets free by addressing 


over. THE DEIMEL LINEN - MESH CO,, 
491 Broadway, New York. 


| 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL LONDON: 
Ww York 111 Montgomery St 2202 St. Catherine St. 83 Strand, Hotel Cecil, W. C. 
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<"ECILIAN 
THE PERFECT PAB PLAYER 


\ MONTHLY 
\ PAYMENTS 
IF DESIRED 


THE PROOF OUR CLAIMS 


If you are thinking that the Cecilian Piano Player is purely a 
rich man's proposition, you are mistaken. The Cecilian costs 
$250.00, but you can divide this up into such easy monthly pay- 
ments that anv man of moderate income can afford to own one. 
In this way you can have all the pleasure and enjoyment which the 
Cecilian affords while you are paying for it. 

The Cecilian can be attached to any piano and can be played 
by any one. We will prove to your satisfaction that the Cecilian 
is — both artistically and practically —superior to any other piano 
player in the market. 

Suppose you write us about it now. Address 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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TIFFANY 
STVDIOS 


MR. LOUIS TIFFANY personally supervises the 
execution of all the memorial windows made by the 
Tiffany Studios. 

Designs and estimates for windows, tablets, monu- 
ments and all forms of memorials will be submitted on 


request. 


TIFFANY STUDIOS 


333-341 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Get the Spring Habit 


Take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The Spring Medicine par excellence, being the most effective medicine ever devised {or 
the purification of the blood and the renovation of the whole system. 


Fifteen thousand testimonials received 


in 1903, 


by actual count! An average of 


over fifty every business day, and a record that breaks all others in the 


history of Medicine, Get peek 


DYSPEPLETS 


Quickly relieve sour stomach, heartburn, 
nausea, distress in stomach, indigestion, 
Best and most for the money ever offered. 
By Mail, Pocket Box, 10c. Large box, 25c. 
Cc. 1. HOOD CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


PEPTIRON PILLS 


Ironize the blood, strengthen and quiet the 
nerves, cure nervousness, nervous dyspepsia, 
anemia, neuralgia, sleeplessness, exhaustion. 
By Mail, at Sla og —a month's treatment. 
. I, HOOD CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


HOOD’S MEDICATED SOAP 


Cleanses and heals the skin an‘ is of signal ser. 
vice in eruptions, scalp diseases, sores ang 
wounds, and as a sanative wash for ladies. 
Trial size, 10c. Free Sample. 

Full size, 25c. 


| HOOD’S TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, neutralizes 


all acid secretions of the mouth, prevents dental 


decay and sweetens the breath, 
Trial size, 25c. Free Sample. 
Mammoth size, 50c. 





WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE 


You cannot find a beverage so delicious and health- 
full. It has the fruity flavor of the Concord Grape, 
with its natural tartness. It gives zest to the appe- 
tite. Itis not a false stimulant. 

Welch's GrapeJ uice has well been called “Nature's 
Finest Food and Drink.” In ordering of your 
dealer it’s worth yous while to specify Welch’s, It's 
pure A test will prove it best. 

Ae and grocers, or trial dozen pints 
a. 2 express prepaid in U.S. east of Omaha. 
3-0z. bottle by mall, 10c. Booklet with recipes free. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., - Westfield, N. Y. 


From the phoe 
phoid principle 
of the Ox Brais 
andthe Embrye 
of W heat. 


Has been used more than thirty years by thovu- 
sands of active business men 
whom sustained, vigorous application of brain 
and nervous power is required, 


and women, from 


promptly relic 


| ing the depression from overwork, worry, 


vous excitement, and sleeplessness, 
activity and vital force by feeding the 
nerves with the exact food they require ! 
nutrition and normal action. 

May we 


send fou a descript 


PREPARED E 


56 West 25th Street 
NeW York € 


lf not found at Druggists’, sent é 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy in existence for cold in the 


throat. By mail 50 cents. 
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THE 


PRESIDENT 


JWALEXANDER “SHU = JH HYDE 


HENRY B HYDE 


FOUNDER 


LIKE A 
RAINBOW 


in it’s assurance for 
the future is an adequate 
Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable. 


It assures your own 
future — and the future of 
your family. 








Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
| Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2nd. Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
Dept No. 3 


€ send me information regarding an Endowment for § ... 


| 


...if issued at.......years of age 
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Wianos 
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HE name is familiar throughout the civilized world, and the won- 
derful achievements in the art of piano building are most fully 
exemplified in our instruments of the present year. 
of eighty years of experience in pianoforte construction. 


We would especially call attention to the “ QUARTER(%)GRAND,” 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 


They are the result 








Established in 182 





MANUFACTURED 


CHICKERING & SON 


793 Tremont 


SOLELY BY 


PIANOFORTE 
MAKERS 


Street, Boston, Mass, 








ESTABLISHED 1006 


Cadel 
New Maven, Ct. 


For three generations the favorite in- 
strument of the piano-lover and critic has 
been the 


Mathushek Piano 


Perfect scientific construction of every de- 
tail produces the richness and beauty of tone 
and sympathetic responsive action which 
have won the approval of highest musical 
authorities. 


Our catalogue, describing GRAND and 
UPRIGHT styles will be sent on request. 


Matbushek Piano Mfg. Zo., New Haven, Ct. 
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Established in 1851 SS th 
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HEY mark the stage of perfection 

reached in the scientific develop- 

ment of piano building, and are today 
recognized as 


SEO 


% 


The Modern Measure 
of Piano Quality 


By our easy payment plan. every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSC pian 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments i: 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your h 
free of expense. ‘ You can deal 
with us at a distant point the same as in Bost 


Send for catalogue and full information 


vose & SONS 
Piano Co. 33eatn Mass: Y 
8 a 0 TN 0 a. SOON 
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The ell of 
Harp 


Our new harp catalog, ‘‘The Spell of the Harp,”’ 
which answers questions 
of a practical nature is 
44 now ready. May we mail 
“> you a copy? 
7 The Harp 
is far easier to 
learn than the 
violin or the 
piano. TJhree 
months on the 
Harp equals 
three years on 
the piano. It 
has a charm 
allitsown. No 
other musical 
instrument 
approaches 
it in distinc- 
tion, grace or 
spirit. 

Young people 
love the Harp, 
and old people 
too; it possesses 
for all an un- 
failing interest. 











Full informa- 
tion in regard 
to the Harp, 
and a list of 
Teachers 

will be found in 
‘The Spell of 
the Harp.”’ 


Tear this 
coupon 
out and 


The World’s Largest Makers of Harps mail it to 
Easy Terms may Lyon & Healy 
be Arranged. Chicago 
Please send me the 
**Spell of the Harp.’’ 


Na me 
CHICAGO 


OLIVER DITSON CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
Boston Philadelphia St. Address 
C. H. DITSON CO. 


. New York en Slate. 
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HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


War Pictures. and News 


RRANGEMENTS were made long before the 
A declaration of war in the Far East to give 
the readers of HARPER’Ss WEEKLY the most 
graphic war pictures and complete war news possible 
to procure from a large corps of correspondents in the 
Far East and from the official sources which the 
WEEKLY has at its command. Correspondents of 
HARPER'S WEEKLY — artists, photographers, and 
special writers—are stationed at every point in the 
Far East where hostilities are now going on. and at 
several places where fighting is looked for. HARPER'S 
WEEKLY is now receiving a novel and complete series 
of photographs from various scenes of action. These 
are published weekly. Every important phase of the 
war will be recorded in pictures, and the story of the 
war, omitting as always unconfirmed rumors and giv- 
ing only official and authentic records, appears in each 
issue. At this time HARPER’s WEEKLY, with the un- 
usual facilities at its command and with the complete 
arrangements already made for covering the present 
war, is more than ever indispensable in every home. 


10 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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In Calm or In Storm 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 


is the One Resource 
Always Certain 
and Secure 
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Policies » HAS THE 
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Amounts up to $100,000 
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BUSINESS WANTS 


If you want additional capital 

If you want to get a partner— 

If you want to increase your trade— 
If you want to sell your business— 
If you want to buy a business— 

If you want a new agency— 


ADVERTISE SUCH FACTS 
The Journal of Commerce & Commercial Bulletin 


17 & 19 Beaver Street, New York 
The leading business paper in the United States. 














ADVERTISING RATES-— (Seven weeds to an Agate Line) 

Help Wanted (35 words) $1.00 per time—(Excess 20 cents @ line) 

Situations Wanted (33 words) 50 ie —Excess 1 1-2 c. a word) 

Business Opportunities (35 words)......-.. . = —(Excess 25 cents a line 

* All advertisements of this character are classified under “ Business Opportunities.” 
Its market reports and business news items are known to be the most authoritative and reliable of 
any published. 

TERMS: $12.00 per Year; $6.50 for 6 months. SAMPLES MAILED 


YIGGINS & SETER 
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TE 3H old. old. uestion has at last become a matter of 

LAI ! rv | a*y cy } ot a question of ethics. The elements 
| \} enterne + 40 active life-principle of Business which 
y ae a man for success are those that build THE 

ower of Dirgneth, 1 reach from earth out into the eter- 
nities. The Ti ealth has, at best, only a frail 
foundation and Pra i in yk topple with man's foll y and 
weakness, to earth and oblivion. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL OF 
SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 


; | ‘ makes plain and easy the way to 
12 Cut Glass Tumblers Saccess in Salesmanship, Management, Ownership. 


Not cheap “ processed ” work, but beautifully ws tegehle insure Free and health as the fruit of 
cut by hand: in satin-lined leatherette case bor. ience of Success is nothing more nor !ess 

i 44 ; } knowledge”’ of the laws and principles 
corresponding with its exquisite content Siitied Gene aatinds ef Goughe ond soles On 

“3 instructions as set out in aseries of simple and he! 
$7 50 lessons pane all the seemingly difficult things plair 
easy to learn. Taught by correspondence on ~ “4 

< The success of the busy man is due, among other things t 
One of a thousand items, and as many illustra- WH fact that he makes time. Get busy at the point where the 
tions (many colored) in Catalogue No. 4C, fellow gets tired, atid you will win your laurels in every 


sent to you at our expense, when asked for, We K+ is crowned exce t he strive lamsfui! ly 
All goods “‘\ Less than Elsewhere. MI are, so that by obedience 


very 
near learned man once said, “ separates the wise and fi lish.” 
West 21st & 22d Sts., o:.th Ave, N- Y- Yesterday and tomorro are athe, ig nposaibiie. 


FINE CHINA. RICH CUT GLASS. 8. 8. OF 8. 8. 964 McCLURG BLDG.. CHIC Age, 
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HEN THE PIANOLA was first placed upon the market it was 
purchased as a luxury. The wsefudness of the Pianola has 
resulted in its purchase to-day as a necessity. But in no place 
is it so essential, so universally appreciated, as in the Summer Home. 

Here it has become a part of the household. 

Upon a thousand occasions it is the object of first resort : rainy 
days, long evenings, social gatherings, impromptu dances, for college 
songs, or musicales, 

It is always ready — always able. 

The Metrostyle, the latest development of the Pianola, adds to its value 
more than any one unfamiliar with it can possibly comprehend. It furnishes 
a guide to interpretation—an artistic standard, which is invaluable to the 
novice and of the utmost interest to the musically educated. 


THOSE IN- 
TENDING 
to add a Pian- 
ola to the 
equipment of 
the summer 
home might 
well make the 
purchase at 
once, and have 
the benefit of 
its use up to 
the time that 
the removal to 
the country is 
made. 








Paderewski, Bauer, Richard Strauss, Moszkowski, Chaminade, Carrefio, Pugno, Jonas, Emil Paur, Alfred Hertz, have 


a) registered upon Metrostyle-roils a guide to their particular interpretation of various compositions. 


Read what Harold Bauer says: “While I consider the Pianola superior in every way to all other pianoforte-players, I 


am convinced that no instrument can be considered complete unless equipped with the Metrostyle.”’ 


After a half-hour’s experience with the Pianola, any one, no matter how ignorant of music, can play any composition ever 
written forthe piano. The Metrostyle Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms, or at the warerooms of our agents, 
Pianola, $250. With Metrostyle, $300. Purchasable by monthly payments. Catalogue Q sent upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN COM PANY, AEOLIAN Haus, 362 FirtH Ave., Near 34th St., New York 


124 East Fourts Street, Cincinnati, O. 











The sun never sets You see them wherever you go 
on the Oldsmobile . They go wherever you see them 


All nations pay willing tribute to the Oldsmobile. Its unequalled 
motor equipment; the ease with which the motor is started from the 
seat; the device by which the spark is retarded in starting to a point 
where “back fire” is impossible, all emphasize its superiority, placing it 
in a class by itself. 

Our Light Tonneau Car and Touring Runabout have attracted 
widespread attention by reason of their beauty of external design and 
perfection of mechanical construction. 

Full information about the Oldsmobile line can be obtained from our nearest 
sales agent, or by writing direct. An interesting and beautifully illustrated automo- 
bile story, “Golden Gate to Hell Gate,” will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
Address Dept. 42. 





Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650.00 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750.00 
Oldsmobile Light Delivery Z 
Wagon, $850.00 . ; 
Oldsmobile Light 
Tonneau Car, 
$950.00 


. 


AP 
Cy 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, U. BS. Ae 
Member 

of the Association 

of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 


LL 
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The ancient standard-bearer suggests 


majesty : the new 20 horse-power Winton 

Touring Car not only suggests but act- 
ually embodies excellence—the excellence of 
strength, speed and safety. 

Every element staunch and honest. Motor 
develops more power than you can use and 
more speed than you need on any road. Safe- 
ty insured by right construction, powerful 
brakes and easy operation. 

Strength, speed and safety mean satis- 

factory service. Winton owners know 

satisfaction. Winton worth far exceeds 
the price, $2500. 


Our new art catalog is worth possessing 


THE WINTON 
MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturer 


Factory and General Offices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
New York Philadelphia 
Boston Chicago 


Winton Agencies in all important places. 
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Unsolicited testimonials from owners of 


N 47 “THE AUTOMOBILE WITH A REPUTATION BEHIND IT.” 


( The Studebaker Electric Car 


G prove that it satisfies the increasing demand for a horseless 
vehicle which can be conveniently run for local use. It is 
equipped with Exide or Edison batteries, and made in the 
following models: Runabout, Victoria-Phaeton, Stanhope, 

Surrey or Delivery Wagon and Trucks. 


The Studebaker 
Gasoline Tonneau Car 


is designed for those who appreciate a light, noiseless and 
powerful car of the most approved type—sold at a fair 
price. Write for catalogue to 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
NEW YORK CITY; Broadway, corner 48th Street. PORTLAND, ORE.: 330-334 East Morrison Street. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 378-388 Wabash Avenue. DENVER, COL.: Corner 15th and Blake Streets 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: 810-814 Walnut Street. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: 157-159 State Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Cor. Market and 10th Sts. DALLAS, TEX.: 317-319 Elm Street. 


AGENCIES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Examine our Model ‘‘L,’’ 1904, 
Four-Cylinder PACKARD—inspect its 
every part, compare it feature by feature 
with other cars—and you will be convinced that * 
it is superior toall other cars of the Voiture Légere 
class. \ we He 

Test it in practical operation—note i its strength, aka 
ff power, great speed, quiet running, the simplicity and a 
] ease with which it is operated and controlled, and * 
{ above all, note the comfort you find in the ride, and the 

pride you feel when comparing your vehicle with others 

you pass on the road. w 


Price $3,000 °<_ ,~, 


Other models at prices ranging from $1500 to $10000 ‘ 7 m4 
S il 


May we send you our literature and have our nearest 
agent call and take you fora real, enjoyable, instructive 
Packard ride? Just send your name; we'll attend to the ep < 


rest. 
PacKard Motor Car Co. 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Ass'n of Licensed Automobdile Mfrs 
N. Y. Agente—Packard Motor Car Co. of 
N. Y., 317 W. 59th St. 
New York City. ~~ 




















24H. P. ‘TONNEAU DE LUXE" SPECIAL. 


THE 


HOWARD 


Gasolene Touring Car. 


The motors in the Howard cars are the result of experience gained through 
persevering work for the past eight years upon all types presented to the public, 
both in the United States and Europe. 

We have in this time sold over five thousand gasolene motors for all sorts and 
conditions of work. 

The Howard car comes under the classification of a highly finished product and 
is pronounced by experts to be the best American car built. 

The 24 H. P. Touring Car is fitted with a «‘ King of Belgians’’ aluminum 
body, side entrances, and is a dream of luxury—$3,000.00 ; with top and glass 
front, $3, 200.00. 

The Howard 8 H. P. Runabout (two cylinder opposed) is a speedy, substantial 
ear, built on lines of grace and beauty, combined with strength—g8o00.00 ; with 
tonneau, $1,000.00. 

Engines and all mechanical equipments manufactured by Gas Engine & Power 
Co., and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated, at Morris Heights, New York 
City, which is a guarantee of the best quality of material and highest class 
workmanship. 


THE HOWARD AUTOMOBILE CO., YONKERS, N. Y¥. 
Sole Agents New York City and Vicinity: 


THE MOBILE STORAGE & REPAIR CO., 


1709-11-13 Broadway, Corner Fifty-fourth St., N. Y. City. 


Telephone, 3020 Columbus. 
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Model A Tonneau, - $850 
Withott Tonneau, $750 


Model B Touring Car, $900 
Without pane $800 


For a delightful spin in mes untry; tor Gertncies or pleasure; for iiniet and _— transit: 
* over long distances or sh *s*nothi uals a retiable automobile. ” 
™.No reliable automobile: is z easy to b -operate,, or 
No automobile ; at double the money ig 80 Strongly ¢ 
dependable on bad, $0 capable in the matter of hill-clin 
Model ’A Tonneau ( above) will our 
at 30,miles per hour on the leVel stretches, and will go up.a4 atl 
Model B Touring car is identical in accomplishment, Gobi wheels, longer wheel. 
base, more foomy body. Both models are equipped ‘with ich h detachable tires. 
Full apprecjation of Cadillac superiority.in sign, ion and ene is —, 
‘only by pefsonal inspection and trial. EBs 


- CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE. oR Detroit, Mich. 


é Member Association Of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


We'll be glad to send you Booklet A for the asking. It explains and Illustrates all Cadillac 
odels in detail, and gives address of Agency nearest you where they may be seen and tried, 
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12-14 Horse Power 


Self-lubricating, two-cylinder opposed motor in forward bonnet. Cylinders 5 x 44 inches. Bevel-g« 
drive. Driving pinions and gears as strong as found in most cars of twicethe weight. All-metal clut 
running in oil. Positive controlling levers without notches or indices. Easiest of all gasolene cars t 


operate and maintain. 


30-35 H.P. Touring Car, - $4000 New Model Electric Runabout, $850 
Lightest, fastest and most efficient vehicle 


Most powerful and efficient car of its weight. 
in its class. 


Canopy-top, Limousine or Surrey Body to order. 


24-30 H. P. Touring Car, - $3500 i Elberon Electric Victoria, - $1600 


The car that holds the Chicago- New York record. In its fourth successful season. 
Canopy-top or Limousine Body to order. Improved this year. 


Catalogue will be sent on request; also special catalogues of 
Columbia Electric Town Carriages and Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE Co HARTFORD Conn 


New York: 134-138 W. 39th St. Chicago: 1413 Michigan Ave. Boston: 74 Stanhope St. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
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An unbiased 

examination by 

competent automobile 
designers proves the mechani- 

il construction of The Ford to be 
nd most practical of any 


nneau: $8 as a Run- 
Trust asks for any ton- 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 














Four- . 4 b | “The 
cylinder d Sarr { Motor-car 
Air-cooled § : of the 


Motor j Future”’’ 


» Franklin 
~ Motor-Cars 
are as strong as a giant and as sensitive and 
spirited as a thoroughbred horse. 


The knowledge, that has enabled us to get rid of the unneces- 
sary, heavy, and troublesome water-cooling system, has also enabled 
us to construct a motor of extreme effectiveness; to make a carburetor, 
and to invent a system of control, that produce a flexibility and 
ease of management not heretofore dreamed of; to save weight, com- 
plication, and repairs, in the transmission; and, in every part, to get 
the utmost effectiveness with the least machinery. 

The Franklin Light Car is the most efficient light car in the 
world. The Franklin Light Tonneau (holding four) is, so far as 
we know, the only perfectly satisfactory car that is built for either 
two or four. The Franklin 24 H. P. Touring Car (seating five) is 
extremely luxurious. 

Send for catalogue—a fair and clear book. 


H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., 302 Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Li t bile Manufacturers 
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We offer a complete line of 
Electrically propelled pleasure 
Finish, style and 


unsurpassed, 


vehicles, 
practicability 


ease of operation, freedom from noise 
and vibration — all features contrib- 
uting to the luxury of travel, unite in 


NATIONAL 
Motor Vehicles 


“They go the Route.” 


Our Gasoline Touring Cars embody the 
latest approved features of the best engineer- 
ing practice, Four Cylinders, Bevel Gear 
Drive, Slide Gear Transmission, Pressed 
Steel Frame, Long Springs, Efficient Brakes, 
Roomy Tonneau, etc, 

Catalogs, specification sheets and illustrations 
ready. We mail them prompily on request. 
NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE Co. 

2002 East 22d St. Indianapolis, Ind, 

HOMAN & SCHULZ CO., 134 W. 38th St., 
New York Representatives. 


HAYDEN AUTOMOBILE CO., 
1387 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago Representatives. 
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The Elmore 

has more distinctive points that 

appeal to the prospective , 
chaser than any other car of itsclassin America These 
superiorities—the economized energy of the one-cyl|in 
der, two-cycle engine ; its ease of control ; the be y 
of the rich roll tonneau, can only be hinted at here. But 
if you nave any idea at "all of buying an automobile ye 
owe it to yourself to send for the 1904 catalogue and the 
intensely interesting little book called “ONE SHORT 
STEP AND TWO LONG JUMPS,” that will be 
mailed immediately upon request. 
THE ELMORE MFG, CO.,1404 Amanda St., CLYDE, OHIO 


Members of the Association of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 





P .S.—I give you permumon to reter all “doubting Thomases” tome, § 


some things obowt the 
epee reewess. 


send i epee 
FS TE88: ‘Sni0. 
ed 


GHE KIRK MANUFACTURING CC CO. 920 








Peerless 


\. Touring Cars 
& $3,700 to $6,000 


Horeslotece elezance—comfort 
—safety — speed — simplicity~ 
and absolute dependability. 


80% \of the buyers of Peerless 


Cars have owned and dis- 
ort ue (oie Me heey eeteley l(c mme) Meh aelety 
makes. 

Write for illustrated catalogue explain 
ing fully the points of Peerless Perfection. 
Photogravure of PeerlessGirl No. IV, like 


illustration, without advertising, size 18 


x28 inches, sent postpaid for ten cents. 


The Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ass'n Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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The Bicycle Craze 


has reached the age of discretion. Bicycle 
riders are no longer content with any ma- 
chine. They know, for instance, the value 
of the cushion frame in the Pierce Cycle, 
which makes all roads smooth. It takes the 
jar off the rider, and gives him a progress of 
pleasure. Chain or chainless styles. This 
is the wheel upon which Frank L. Kramer 
broke world records. 





Tue Georce N. Pierce Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Pierce Stanbopes and Arrow Motor Cars 














Noiseless -- Odorless -- Simple -- Strong 


Especially adapted to those who 
desire a high-grade, safe, hand- 
some and easily cared for machine. 
For the physician, the family 
and the business man, 

















BSILES 
Smooth Running Over All Roads <4 Have No Equal 


Pivotal body bearings and 
luxurious cushions absorb all 
jar. Write for catalog and 
name of nearest agent. 


Northern Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Member N Licensed Automobile Mfrs 
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E Season’s Complement, now on show, represents 
iny new phases of select carriage development that 
like interesting and practical. The tendency is to 
luxurious appointments with a strong leaning 
tc rds innovations in color tones. 
There now await your esteemed choice 
Victorias 7 patterns) Wagons (7 options) 
Phaetons (10 selections) Breaks (6 preferences) 
Spyders ‘7 models) Carts (4 specimens) 
Gigs (5 types) Goabouts (2 examples) 
Rockaways (7 treatments) Omnibuses (5 elections) 
Broughams (6 conceptions) Landau (court type) 
and a host of Novelties and Innovations 
PRICES:—While French’s (Summer St.) Carriages 
f the highest type, the prices are never prohibitive, 
Specifications, Photo Illustrations, Prices, etc., cheer- 
furnished. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
FPerpinann F. Frencu 
Designers, Builders, Distributers Select Carriages 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Durability 
Satisfaction 
all three guaranteed by the name 


Babcock 


The name that stands for highest merit in 
vehicle making. We illustrate above one of 


our popular vehicles the 


Park Phaeton 
We make over 100 other vehicles. Send 
for large catalog showing complete line of 
vehicles for all purposes. FREE. 
H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 
Department, S. Watertown, N. Y. 
Branch at Baltimore, Md. 


® 





ORIENT 


BUCKBOARD 


WITH TWO SPEED 


PRICE, $425 
4 . P. Weight, 500 lbs. 


A little machine that has in one 
year gained a reputation bounded 
only by the limits of the earth 


Write for Handsome New Catalogue 


WALTHAM MEG. CO. 


MASS. 


Represents good value. 


16 Horse Power. Air Cooled. Without 
Tonneau, Price $1,250; with Tonneau, 
Price $1,400. 32-inch wheels, 3 14-inch 
tires. 82-inch wheel base. Many excellent 


features which posted drivers appreciate. 
Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 
THE PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO., 


904 Ft. Wayne Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











w The Incomp 


IN-COM’PA-RA-BLE, excel- 
lent beyond comparison ; unap- 
proachable in kind, character or 
degree; matchless in design and 
workmanship 
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T= design of the White avails of all the well-known advantages of steam 
as a motive power, but differs from the conventional ‘‘ steamer” in that 
the disadvantages, particularly those of the water-tube boiler, are absent. 

Water is converted into steam and then superheated in a series of coils 
of steel tubing spoken of as a ‘‘ flash” generator. The degree of heat to 
which these coils are subjected is controlled automatically by the tempera- 
ture of the steam as it leaves the lower coil on its way to the engine. The 
water feed is controlled automatically by the pressure. 

The White is as simple to operate as an electric ; in fact, its operation de- 
cidedly resembles that type, the even, rhythmic hum of the chainless drive tak- 
ing the place of the uncertain throb and whir of the combustion engine in the 
gasoline machine. There are noclutches, speed-changing devices, spark plugs 
or spark advances—merely a throttle placed above the steering wheel, one- 
quarterturnof which provides a speed variation from oneto forty miles per hour. 

Any of our various branches or agents will be pleased to give a demonstra- 
tion of the White Car upon application for an appointment. Interesting and 
com prehensive printed matter will be provided upon request to the home office. 
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GASOLENE | “cui 
CARS 


ARE FAMOUS, AND 
RIGHTLY SO. 
Have that careful fin- 
ish which made foreign 
cars justly popular. 
Powerful front vertical 
motors—running with ¢ 
extreme quietness. In- 
vestigate our car be- 
fore placing your order 
Prices from $2,000 upward 
Send for catalogue 





_ a a ene sae no 
The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRANCHES: New YORK, 76th St. and Broadway ; PHILADELPHIA, 249 North Broad St.; BRIDGEPORT, Seaside Park 
CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave.; BOSTON, r< Be rkeley St. Member of the Association of Licensed Auto. Manufrs 








|THE CAR OF CLASS” | 


Superior Workmanship, Careful Construction, Speed, Reliability, Sim- 
plicity in Operation, Beauty of Design—all found in 


THe BUFFUM 





BUFFUM MODEL “H” TOURING CAR Woight 
Horse Power Price, $4000 + 1900 Ibs. 
Write for atalog Factory: Abington, Mass.—H. HM, BUFFUM CO, —Sulesroom: 788 Boyleton St., Boston 


ww warn 
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LAUNCHES 
“Within #ereach ofall’ 


38 ft. cabin cruiser quipped 
with 10 H. P. naphtha en. 
gine. Furnished complete 
throughout, fitted with gai. 
ley, lavatory, ete. fas sleep. 
ing accommodations for four 
people. 

















21 ft. open launch 
equipped with 2 H. P. 
naphtha engine. Over 
5,000 of this type in use. 














35 ft. auto-boat equipped 
with 12 H. P. new design 
Speedway Gasoline motor. 
We build these in sizes from 
80 to 70 ft. Speed from 12 
to 85 miles per hour. 





ins 








Our show rooms contain 100 finished Launches to select from 


Send 10 cents in stamps for new Catalogue of 
Ke Auto-Boats, Naphtha or Alco Vapor Launches <2 


(as Engine& Power Co.and Charles L. Seabury & 00. 


Consolidated 
LARGEST BUILDERS OF PLEASURE CRAFT IN THE WORLD 


Morris Heights, New York City 
Down-Town Office, 11 Broadway Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 
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TUDEBAKER 
HOROUGHNESS 


We welcome a visit from the dis- 
riminating purchaser. Those best 
qualified to appreciate the fine points of 
ihicle excellence have ever been our 
est patrons. 

Studebaker superiority is shown in 
he so-called “little points” which go 
hr to achieve elegance in style combined 
ith satisfaction in long-continued ser- 
ice and comfort. The complete stock 
{ vehicles now shown at our reposi- 
ories is noteworthy on account of the 
wide variety of special types, each with 
its appropriate harness and accessories. 
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zes from 
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r. 
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STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 
REPOSITORIES 








New York Crry, Broadway, corner 48th Street PORTLAND, ORE., 330-334 East Morrison Street 
-HICAGO, ILL., 378-388 Wabash Avenue DENVER, CoL., corner 15th and Blake Streets 
KANsas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut Street Sart Lake Crrty, UTAH, 157-159 State Street 


PAN Francisco, CaL., corner Market and roth Streets DALias, TEXAS, 317-319 Elm Street 
Local Agencies Everywhere 


Factory and Executive Office, South Bend, Ind. 
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4 RACINE BOAT MEG. CO. ai 
MUSKEGON, MICH., U.S. A. 





MOTOR BOATS 


The illustration above of our 35 ft. Cabin Motor Boat shows, better than words can tell, the pli eure? 
to be had from a boat of this description. No summer home can afford to be without one at the price we 
sell them for. Our catalog gives details and prices. 





<< Row and 

20th Century 6G fy 2 Sail Boats 
Motor Boats Comer ~ 8s x = ad Steam Yachts 

af ) oa g. Sail Yachts 











Auto Boats ae y Hunting Boats 
s Canoes 


Working Boats 
Engines, Boilers 


Racing Machines Turbine Launches 











The little cut shows our new, up-to-date plant. We have show-rooms in the principal cities, where our 
boats can be seen and tried. We guarantee every boat to give perfect satisfaction. Our 15 ft. Motor Boat 
is the “limit,” and costs $165.00. _Our 16 ft. Family Boat seats 6; speed 9 miles ; costs $225.00; with 2H. P 
Motor, Jump Spark, Self Oiler, One Lever Control, Under Water Exhaust—nothing better and few as good 


Send 10c. for our 64-page catalog, giving the truth in detail about the best and safest boats bu 
/f you haven't 10c., drop a postal—that will answer—to 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box H), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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BICYCLE IN NOVATIONS 


TWO-SPEED GEAR amd NEW COASTER BRAKE 


Greatest Improvements since the coming of the Chainless 
POPE QUALITY IN EVERY WHEEL 


EASTERN DEPT., HARTFORD, CONN. WESTERN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Columbia ” “ Cleveland” “ Rambler ” “ Monarch” 
“ . ” “ . 

Tribune” “ Crawford” “ Crescent Imperial” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
RL PI 
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MALLE 


MARINE GAS ENGINESE. 


Generally acknowledged to be the most scientifically 
constructed, most handsomely designed and finished 
marine gas engine on the market. Suitable for any kind 
of a boat requiring from 14 to 20 H. P. Either single or 
double cylinder. Our speed control, propeller equipment, 
igniter mechanism, lubricating arrangement and other 
features deserve your attention. We have the largest 
exclusive marine gas engine plant in the world, operating 
our own pattern, foundry, forge and machine depart- 
ments. Our guarantee carries with it a weight that means 
something. 

Every engine is connected to its propeller and given 
an actual water test before placed in purchaser’s hands. 


Send 4 cts. in stamps Sor 1904 catalogue. Address Dept. F. 


SMALLEY MOTOR CO., Ltd., Bay City, Mieh., U.S. A. 
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ted 4 et Dk 


Operated by Gasoline Vapor 


HE lay & Bowen Marine Motor is a reve- 
lation to those who have used others. 
Reliable, safe, durable, and easy to operate, 
Remark ble speed control. Best of all, it starts 
when you start it. No handle or crank is used, 
Our patented igniter is absolutely unique and al- 
ways instant and positive in action. It is really 
the only perfect and satisfactory igniter. 

Motors complete from 11g to 25 actual Horse 
Power ready for installation. 

We also build a line of the finest launches 
afloat, complete and with our motor installed 
and all ready to run. We make these in either 
the usual round stern model or our flat stern tor- 
pedo model in lengths from 18 to 35 feet. We 
can furnish large cabin launches on special order. 
For excellence of workmanship and beauty of 
finish and design our boats are unsurpassed, 
Ask for description of our fast torpedo outfits. 


Send for catalogue and live testimo- 
nials from satisfied customers. Our 
customers are our best advertisers. 


FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 
82 Lake Street, Geneva, N. Y. 











Any Selected for 
thing 


from exclusive 


a > at 
ROW use a 
BOAT the 


to the 
soo-fost World's 
Fair 


YACHT 


GASOLINE OR 
Execrric Powes ona 


] 
ae- 


AUTO. BOATS 
AND ENGINES 


Cision 
based 

solely 
Send for a copy of our Quarterly . 


Publication ‘*The Launch.’ upon 
Catalog for the postage toc. merits 





TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 


st. Joseph, Mich., Uv. s. A. 





To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc, 


“© Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all st and 
running batteries, their an: 1 
expense. No belt—no swit I at 
teries. Can be attached t engine 
now using batteries. Fully guarautec 
write for descriptive catalog 
Motsinger Device Mig. Co. 


23 Main Street, Pendle 


Apple Automatic Sparker 


For Gas Engines, Automobiles, Launches, Ftc. 
HAS FEATURES FOUND ON NO 
OTHER. 





No batteries, no belt, no switch, no 
commutator troubles. Entirely en- f 
closed, making it dirt and water 
proof. Easily attached. . 
Send for complete description of 
this and other ignition apparatus 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MPG, CO. 
117 Reibold Hidg., DAYTON. 0. 


RUSHTON CANOE 


“INDIAN GIRL” 
Grade B, $30 Grade A, $38 


This model has been immensely ular ever since its int 
—and it's no wonder, verybody falls in love with its gr 
and beautiful finish on first sight. When a man brings o 
or summer resort it sells itself. 

My 30 years’ experience in making al! kinds of pleas 
large establishment, and my reputation back up my 
this is the best canvas-covered cedar canoe for the mor 


Let me send you my Catalogue giving fil 
ticudars regarding this and many other mode 


J. H. RUSHTON, 814 Water St., Canton, N.Y. 
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Write fos 


Catalogue 
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“THE IDEAL LAUNCH’’-sare, RELIABLE, NOISELESS 


nted and ex Reena ally maintained 


Simply constructed, easily operated, elegantly appo 
lectric Launch 


No other type of power boat affords the comforts and luxury of the I 
WITH OUR NEWLY IMPROVED BATTERY 65 TO 200 MILES ON ONE CHARGE 
WE BUILD Aute-Boate with guaranteed speed of 15 miles. 
GASOLINE LAUNCHES and Yachts 2: feet to 95 feet 
Steam Launches and Auxiliary Sailing Vachts. 
y Complete stock of Electric and Gasoline Launches ready for inspection at any time 
aiogne The Electric Launch Co., 163 Avenue A, Bayonne City, N. J. 
12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN BUILDING ELECTRIC LAUNCHES 





Quick Deliveries of 
17 to 36 Foot 


MOTOR 
BOATS 


are amply provided for in 
the large stock of finished 
boats we are putting in 
hand. We build to order 
from 16 to 90 feet. 


Strictly High Grade 
Send for Catalog. 


gue LOZIER MOTOR Co. 
York, 1 Broadway, Dept.B, 
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GASOLINE | 


MARINE ENGINES 


Sak 


733 BOYLSTON 


SS men Z 


IMPROVED SIMPLE RELIABLE 
=ECONOMICAL~ SUBSTANTIAL 

PRICES RIGHT+—-GUARANTEED 
—-WRITE FOR CATALOGUE; 


BUILT BY 


Pennsylvania Iron Works Go. 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 
ana 136 LIBERTY ST., N. Y., U.S.A. 


Ppa 
of a x 


iViahogany. 


ALOG 


pohda 


FOR 
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oe 
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— —-——_-—— —___—__— LE ~ TALS 
10 Spring Street, CANASTOTA.N (CP rree.| 


BREAK SPARK GASOLINE ENGINES & LAUNCHES. 


WRITE 


JUMP SPann.. 





28-35 H.P. 


H. H. 


are beautiful, Swift, safe models. Equipped 
with the Pierce Reliable Simple Motor. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Send for catalogue. 
sas - ‘ae PIERCE ENGINE CO., Racine, Wis. Box 4. 


Siegel. Cooper Co., New York City, Eastern Representatives 


31 Ft. Long. 











ABSOLUTE LAUNCH SATISFACTION 


Is contained in the ‘‘Western Recreation.” It possesses those essential points 
Grace, Beauty of Outline, Symmetry, ,» Simplicity and Safety. Speed is there too it 
you want it. Most reasonable in first cost, most economical to maintain. 

THE BEST FINISHED, HANDSOMEST, MOST RELIABLE. 
We build them with either Torpedo or Semi-Elliptic Hulls, and in completeness, it is 
the ideal and dependable craft for both pleasure and security. 


WwW ho build thei 
The Western Marine Engine ‘p's Beng Are Catalog 
describing our Launches and Marine Engines sent upon receipt of 10c, Catalog 


Western Launch and Engine Works, No. 14 Ninth St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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“FUME,” «. 
allothers, . . 10 


That’s the vote of the Yale 
Senior Class this year on the 
best breakfast food. 

It’s no use talking —in the 
long run quality does tell. 


Laney fie 





“FORCE” is a muscle-builder. 
And it makes good the wear and tear of severe mental effort. 
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| LACK BASS—* Me és a fish that lurks close 
te ut ts very pleasant and folly after 
nid- April and May, ane the hot months.” 
IZAAK WALTON 
et your bite—the Bristol will do almost 
| the rest It has the necessary spring, 
ip, and stiffish back required in a Black 
tass Rod. The most resilient material 
ed in rod-making is Steel. which makes 
em tough and elastic, with a rebound 
nd in no other rod but the “ Bristol.’ 

Sold by all dealers: they wil! give 

you benefit of reduced prices. 

>» 


Our handsome catalog "B,” describ- 
Free ‘ne all the " Bristol” Steel Rods. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., nristol, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Whitman 
Saddles 





No, 503—Fine Cut. Under Stanhope, with 
Leather Victoria Top. Price complete 
$137. As good as sells for $50 more. 


OUR 31 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE and continued success guar- 
antee you good quality and fair dealing, 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
anywhere, but sell direct to you, thus saving you the 
agent's and dealer’s profit. We are the largest manufac. 
turers of vehicles and harness in the world selling on 

lan exclusively. We ship for examination, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery. You are out nothing if not sat- 
i. Large illustrated catalog is free. Send for it, 


Likhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind, 
Best of the saddler’s art for quality of 
leather, for style and finish; and, most im- 
portant of all, for com/or?. 

Winner of 15 first prizes. 


DO YOU RIDE? We want to 
send you our illustrated catalog, 
showing everything in equestrian 
AN outfits from “‘saddile to spur.”’ It 
LEN will interest you and it is free. 


No. 108—Curtain Station Wagon. Price com- THE MEHLBACH SADDLE Co. 


ete $147. As od as sells f more. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co, 
. ea pa om 106(L) Chambers Street New York City 
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Carried in the Pocket 


by bankers, brokers, manufacturers, 

agers, superintendents, purchasing ag: 
traveling salesmen, estimators, archit: 
engineers, draughtsmen, contractors, : 
road men, insurance agents, solicit 
physicians, lawyers, newspaper report 
and other alert and busy people. 


To Jot Down 


Notes, addresses, instructions, messac 
sales, expenses, “ pointers,”” measurements 
specifications, needs, sketches, ideas, et: 


OVER 50,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD 
TO FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS. 
334x7% f ‘ 
seth Complete, with your name lettered in 
Wine - finished gold on cover 
Russia calf cover fit- 
ted with removable in- By Mail 
sert pad of 60 perforated, e Postpaid. 
detachable leaves of Japan- 
ese Linen, plain, or Bankers’ 
Parchment, plain or ruled quad- KENNEDY BROTHERS 
rille, 6, 8 or 10 lines to the inch, or ‘ 
cash book or journal, or for card game 211 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 
deores. Cover has pocket fée sivas. Send for Catalogue of fine Russia leather goods 





It makes no clerical errors 


Keeps the factory labor costs exactly 


Saves both time and money. 


IT SUBTRACTS 


the time of commencing from the time 
of finishing and prints the difference— 
the elapsed: time—the number of hours 
and minutes a man works. 


One instrument makes such records for 
all workmen in a department. 


1 he records may be made on SEND FOR THE BOOKLET 
cards containing the work order, 


; CALCULAGR APH COMPANY 
that are adapted for use in the 


1410 Jewelers Building, Maiden Lene 
modern filing cabinets. NEW YORK CITY, V. S. A. 
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THE OWEN BED 


MAGASIE AZINE 


_SDVERTISBR. 


Revolutionizes 
House Furnishing 


Send for our I/lustrated 
Catalogue, ‘‘ How 


it Works "’ 


THI OWEN DAVENPORT and BED COMBINED is the most wonderful invention of recent years. 


It enables you 


1 most soft, luxurious Davenport with no hint of a combination by day, and at night you have a real bed with sepa- 


rings, removable full-sized mattress and bed complete. 
g, store be ding during the day, 
th the OW 

k send direct. 


It eliminates the inconvenience of having to dress the bed on 
and the necessity of having to sleep on top of a couch. 


you sleep ina real bed which is no ditferent from any stationary bed. 


If your dealer does not carry it 


D. T. OWEN CO., 150-190 Doan Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO _ 


The Packard tone has a peculiarly 
tempting quality—-mellow and lovely. 
feel its charm. 


A musician’s 
piano 
Touch is as limpid and sympathetic 
as the tone is beautiful. Hear it! 
Catalogues and fullinformation on request. We have an | 
attractive offer for those wishing to own a really fine piano. 


The Packard Company, 
Dept. H, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


You 





Ie'ftendstrom” Sectional Bookcase 
Pronounced the 
bet by tho 

A sands of users 
Always com- 
slete but never 
nished. It 
rows with your 
ibrary. Hasdis 
appearing .non- 
binding glass 
doors. 
Highly finished 
in solid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
section, with 
door$l.75; with 
out door, $1.00. 
Sent on appre- 
val, freight pre- 
aid, direct 
om factory. 
Send for Catalogue No. 65. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM CO., 


Formerly the Standard Mfg. Co. Little Falls, N. Y- 





\ 


Buying for service? 
Then remember to ask for the metal beds 
that are “ finished for a lifetime.” 








Look for this trade-mark on the foot end of all 
beds when buying if you would have the best. 


Hard, brilliant, smooth as ivory—the finish is 
the handsomest, most lasting ever applied. 
Many designs new and wholly distinctive. 


if y ler hasn't “ Sanitaire beds we will have hit sf? ‘pply 
you ; eat catalogue of original d FRI 


& BRASS BED CO., 
MARION, IND. 


MARION TRON 
103 Nelson Street, 


“Old Hickory” $ 75 
“Andrew Jackson” = 
Chair 

This splendid comfortable chair 
is an exact duplicate of the one that 
Andrew Jackson used. Mace entirely 
of hickory with bark on. Serviceable, 
Stylish, Comfortable and Durable. 
Fine for Porch, Lawn, and Exterior 
use. Seat 17 inches wide, 1§ inches 
deep; height over all 36 inches. Price 
$2.75—Two for $5.00 Freight prepaid 
east of Mississippt River. Eighty other 
styles of Chairs, Settees, Tables, etc.. 
ranging from $1.50 to $25.00 

Ask your dealer—If he will not supply 

ou, we will. Remit direct tous. 48-page 
llustrated catalogue FREE. Write us. 

OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
367 Cherry Street, Martinsville, ind. 
“The Original Old Hickory 
Furniture Manufacturers” 


Look for our advertisement in last 
issue of this publication. 
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$150 SAVED ,%2, FURNITURE 


A BOLD STATE. | 
BENT -bat simply 


FACT 


PROOF — A piece 
on which fictory 
price is §30 be- 
comes, after add- 
ing 80 per cent. 
retail store ex. | 
©, 680; add 
as conserva: | 
tive retail profit, 
and you pay $40, 


“Tysehe’ Set 
(Mahogany) 

AT RETAIL 

Sideboard , bg + 4 


ADVERTISER. 








BISHOP FURNITURE CO., &"=", 


Ship Anywhere “On Approval,” allowing 
your home five days to be returned at our expens: 
refunded if not perfectly satisfactory and all you ex 

We pre Freight t 
Made east of Phe Mizsisslpp River 
with of Tennessee line, allowing 
Secret far toward points beyond. 
Drawer 


No. 
2677 
Toilet 
Table . 
Only $24.50. Worth $35. 
Over 100 other Dressers 
and Toilet Tables at ‘s 
less than 
retail in 


Free 
Catalog. 


No. 2247 
Library Table 
QOuartered Oak, any fin 
F or Mahogany add $2 
Worth $15 to %: 


On ce 


Spring 


we save 


THE “TYSCHE” 
Finest San Bomtage Mahogany, exquisitely 
carved fiyure standards, claw feet through- 
mit. One af the Anest « nial Jurnishings wmaginae/e 
Our own wake 


Side Table. 


OUR FACTORY PRICES 
board eee 


(Saving $155) 


DON'T DELAY 
placing your order; these are 
exceptional values which we 
are using to make our work 
quickly known all over the 
country. Most patterns will 
be changed ons prices ad- 
vanced shortly, so it is worth 
while to buy now. 


Satisfaction 
Always 
Guaranteed, 


No, 2203 
Turkish Leather Rocker No. 2148 
Our price $38, Worth$50. Metal Bed $8.00. Worth $12 
Scores of other handsome Beds and Rockers shown in our : k} 
Catalogue, describing over 1000 pieces of high-grade fashionable | 
niture, Write for it to-day. It posts you on styles and prices 


BISHOP FURNITURE C0. rence, 











$70.50 
Saved on 


$190.00 
Purchase 


At Factory Prices 


to be returned at our expense if not satisfa 


On 35. 
$8.7 For a Short Time Only—for this 
. comfortable massive Rocker (or chair 
to 8.75 automatically reclines to any position 
without springs, ratchets or rods. Solid oak, 
ished golden or weathered; polished; upholstered 
in imitation Spanish leather. As durable as gen- 
uine; full spring seat ve it at our expense 
if not worth double our price 


‘“Murray’’ Set 
(Mahogan) ) 
RETAIL PRICES 
Hofet 


Table 
6 Chairs. 
China Closet 


$190.00 


OUR PRICES 


China Closet 


- - mahogany, 
$119.50 = portionate pt F. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for our catalog 
if you haven't 
one. Jit is free to 
all who want 
furniture. 


BUYING BY MAix 


simply means 
that we ship to 
you in place of 
to the dealer, sav 
ing you much of 
the cost. Money 
back —If you 
want it. 


THE 


Finest 
and gives 
portunity to 
* yet at modest cost 


“MURRAY” 


quality throughout 

an except: j 

furnish? * 

(Quartered oak at pro 
Oar own make. 





OUR MANUFACTURE consists of complete, artistic colo 
nial furnishings for each room in the house—not the large number | 


of patterns offered in 


FURNITURE 
co., LTD., 


LINN MURRAY 


“dealers’ catalo 
thing of individual merit, hast-doweled = om 
woods without veneer, full Grand Rapids polish finish. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


piece a | 
solid | 


" but each 





$24.50 


$24.50 


will buy this 
choice high-grade 
Dresser, worth 
$37.00 — Quarter. 
sawed oak; gen- 
uine mahogany or 
bird's eye 
maple ; ¥ 
anv polis 


$8.75 


French bevel mirror, 30x % 
French legs ; claw feet ; roll fr 
drawers ; entire front beautit 
banded; drawers finished 
bird's eye maple bottoms ; » 
trimmings and casters: » 

Top # inches by 9% inches 


$25 for this beautiful Buffet, Would 


cost at retail $42.00. 
sawed golden oak ; 
cut carvings; 
x12 inches; 
cross - banded; 
lined ; 


roll 
one 


Choice quarter- 
piano finish ; hand- 
French bevel mirror, 


drawer fronts, 
drawer 


solid brass trimmings ; 


bearing casters; 46 inches wide, 60 


inches high. 


=e 
Omaha and north 


PAY FReiguT 


east of 
ennessee — 


points beyond equalized. 


Catalogue A—Library and Office. 

lowe B—Dining 
Bedroom 

address 


FR 


Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturing 


Only $25.00 


-room. Cat- 
urniture, sent 
53 N. Ionia St. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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In Perfect 
Simplicity 


rman 
Fountain 
xcels in 


Quality of 
Materials 
Perfection of 
Workmanship 
Simplicity of 
Construction 


With no chance for deteri- 
oration, and no valves or 
complicated mechanism to 
get out of order, itis the 


Pen without a Peer. 





For sale by all dealers 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway N.Y. 


Our Lady’s Inn 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 
Author of “ The Adventures of M. d’ Haricot,” ete. 


Our Lady's Inn is the story cf young 
Barbara Cheyne, who was left penniless 
and dependent on her aunt, Mrs. Strynd, 
f Fogo House, Scotland. Barbara de- 
termined to run away to London. By a 
clever ruse she accomplished her object, 
escaping in men’s clothes. The story 
tells how she came through many humor- 

; and astonishing difficulties and an un- 
expected romance. $1.50. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. | 


ADVERTISER. 





What’s In a Fountain Pen? 
A Great Deal besides Ink if it’s a 


Parker Lucky Gurve 


I wonder if every reader knows that any pen 
manufacturer can, if he will, make gold pens 
which will be as good as good material and 
expert workmanship can provide? Sometimes 
I am inclined to think that some 
very intelligent men of business 
are yet unaware of the truth of 
the foregoing statement. They 
must be ignorant of its truth, or 
else they would not continue to 
use fountain pens which any one 
can see have none of the salient 
features which go to make the 
PARKER Lucky CuRVE pen easily 
the best fountain pen in the world, 

I am willing to concede that any 
honest manufacturer can put just 
as good a nib on his fountain pen 
as I do, but does the fountain of 
the pen contain features which 
make his pen as good as mine? 
“There’s the rub.” 

I can easily demonstrate to any 
reader of HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
who wants to get posted on pen 
logic that my fountain pen won't 
leak, is easily filled, is a free flower, 
and with ordinary care never gets 
out of order. 

If you will send me your name, 
I'll have some dealer in your town 
send you the kind of a Parker pen 
you think you would like to buy. 
If it suits you, and after you have 
tried it for a month, if you are 
satisfied you can send the dealer 
a check, and, if not satisfied, return 
the pen. (A fair offer, surely.) 

If you do not want a pen now, 
better let us send you our booklet. 
It will teach you a lot worth know- 
ing about fountain pens. 


GEO. S. PARKER 
PARKER PEN Co. 
840 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 











‘CAMP GREENBRIER SIXTH YEAR 


A Summer Camp for Boys in the Alleghany Mountains 
Prepares for Fall examinations for University, College, or School. One of the best- 
equipped Camps in America. Boating, bathing, and fishing ; a magnificent athletic field 
containing tennis-courts, ball-field, half- mile running track, and trap-shooting grounds. Boat- 
ing trips, tennis tournaments, and Athletic Days are features of the summer's diversions. 
Study is sof compulsory. Best care of younger boys. July and August, 1904. 
For illustrated catalogue and testimonials, address 
WALTER HULLIHEN, Waibrook, Haltimore, 
yas -M., ) Pa. D. ; 


Md. 
Liven 
HITMA 


Directors. 


ul 
. Ww 





It's the Best by Every Test. 
If SHUSHINE is not on sale in 
your city, we will send by mail on 
receipt of asc., and if it does not 
prove to be the most satisfactory all- 
in-all shoe polish for all kinds of 
leather and all kinds of weather 


SHUSHINE 


A CompleteShoePolishing Outfit for25¢ 


SHUSHINE is an oil paste polish, 
inatube. You can’t spillit. The 
polish that ladies can use. Does not 





smut or black the skirts. Guaranteed 

not to crackle or harden the most 
delicate leather (as liquid dressings 

do). The Ideal Shoe Polish for 
Men’s and Women’s Shoes. 


that you ever used, your money will 
be refunded, 


OSMIC CHEMICAL CO. 
Dert.G. BROCKTON, MASS. 











LIGHT TOUCH 
Friction in the Licht Runwinc Yost has been 
reduced to a minimum,both in the action of the 
Keys and in the running of the carriage ~ 
Unequalled lightness of touch and Quietness 
ofaction and Beautiful work Yost ~— 


YOSTWRITINGMACHINECO. 
245 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 








A WONDERFUL HELP 
for all busy people Memindex, 
NO MORE FORGETTING 

Analways-with- you Automatic Tick 
ler. More useful than any Memo. Book 
or other Card Index. Elegant leather 
case carries cards for 2 or 4 weeks 
ahead; a fresh card every day at the 
front. Cards for the year in next tray 
on your desk. Real seal case, polished 
oak tray, 12 months’ cards from 
date, prepaid $3. ‘(ood outfits, $1.50 
up. Booklet. Order now and save ex- 
press. 


HELPS YOU 
Plan your work 
Work your plan 
Accomplish more 
Enjoy life 


HOWARD L. WILSON 
79 State St., Rochester, N. ¥. ¥. | 


MAGAZINE BINDER 
ONLY 35c. 


Looks and binds like a book, no 
edie or thread required, binds firmly, holds 6 copies of Contam, 
Harper's, Scribner's, Review of Reviews, Munsey, 
McClure, Cosmopolitan, Strand, Pearson's, Every 
body's and Leslie's. Binder has title of magazine 
printed on back and side. In dark-green vellum 
de luxe, 35c. Ladies’ Home Journal 12 copies, 
ic., at Stationers or from us same price prepaid. 
Booklet free. Agents wanted 


The Wels BinderCo., 162 Lagrange St.,Toledo,0,.crosap 
Makers of the famous Weis Brush Mucilage Tubes. 
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A PLEASURE TO OPERATE. 
Writing Visible. Speed Increased. 
Manipulation Unchanged 


Touch Elastic. 
Manufactured by 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 


241 Broapway, New } 


The Typewriter Exchange 


We will save you from 25 to 75 per cent 
Type writers of all ma 
Send for samples of 
ing, prices, and cat 
Machines shipped 
spection 





i K. | 


1% Barelay St., New York 
124 La Salle St., Chicago 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 
S17 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
209 North 9th St., St. Louis 
536 California St., San Francisco 


‘eI QCKE ADDER 


ADDS  SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES DIVIDES 
Caamot Make 





Mestakes 
Will Last @ Lifetion 
Capacity, 990 999,999 | 
1 SOORLET FREE Actwre Wenree 


C. E. LOCKE MIG. CO. | 





W Vhat Is Daus’ Tip- Top? 
TO TROVE that Daus’ “T!; 
the best and simplest device : P 
100 copies from pen-writt 30 
Copteg trom typewritt nal 
we will ship complete du tor 
cap size, without de posit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade 
RD discount af 33145, or $5 net 
FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR (0. 
Daus Build 111 John St., New York City. 


, al \ ur 


ns 
QENTAL TO ArPLa. WAITS FoR cata. Typewriter Emporium, 202 Ls » sALLB St cc 





w York 
hicago 
Boston 
as City 
. Louis 
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Good Operators Say 


that they can do more and 
better work with less effort 
on the 


Remington 


than on any other writing 
machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 


VER 


Typewriter 


} V CFSE | 
7) ie | a + 


ITS RECORD HAS 
NEVER BEEN EQUALED 


Ask for Catalogue. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
167 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO, 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN OFFICE, LONDON,ENG. 
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Print it 


on the 


Rotary 


Neostyle 


If you want to tell a few or many 
people the same thing. 

The original is written just like a 
letter on special wax paper. This 
stencil goes into the machine which 
turns out 60 copies per minute by 
hand or 100 a minute with an 
electric motor. 


If interested please write for our 
catalogue—sent free on request. 


Neostyle Co. 


33 Reade St., New York 


215 Clark St. 148¥ranklin St. 
| CHICAGO. BOSTON. 








Our Books Are Indexed BOTH Alphabetically and By Dat y 
Il kinds of Records Fae mage be Soe and pup 
Quicker in our Loose Lea‘ 


oo, " 
other way—IT COSTS YOU AeSOLUTELY noTHing $10 Prove { : 


An outfit will convince you that our method Costs 1 = 
MONEY AND SAVES MORE TIME than any other; it { 
rapidly taking the place of Card Indexes, Bound Book 
and other out-of-date systems. Upon receipt of $2.00 we 
ship, PREPAID, direct from our factory, the following outht 


OUR IMPROVED FLAT OPENING LOOSE LEA! nen ’ 
covered with Imported Buckram, size 5% in. high, 8 , 
3 in, thick; securely holding from 1 to soo sheets 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY LEDGER SHEPFTS or 
blanks (your choice of 38 different forms), printed on a 
quality of white bond paper, size 5 in. high by 8 in. wid 

ONE COMPLETE SET ALPHABETICAL INDEX SH 
to fit Binder, with durable tabs printed on both sides 

FIFTY MOORE'S MOVABLE METAL MARKERS, for 
ing records According to Date 

ONE SPECIAL HEAVY INDE x SHEET, numbered fror 


* MOORE'S MODERN METHOD 
Our Free Book : tains nearly 100 pages of valua 
mation on the subject of Bookkeeping and Loose Leaf A 
it iMustrates and describes the various ruled and printed recor! fr 
which can be furnished with this outfit. A POSTAL BRIN 


Established 1839—Look up our rating, and send your ord: 

















JOHN C, MOORE CORPORATION 
195 Stone Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Maker of everything in the line of Blank Book 
—————Binders, and Office Stationery - 
Moore's Modern Methods Don't Cost Money — They 


—_ Tr 


New Conceptions }\ 
in Scicnce 


By CARL SNYDER. 


= ie is not a dry and arid treatise, 
unintelligible to the general 
reader, but a clear, ‘em re. 
hensive exposition of the resis of 
latter-day scientific research at 
covery. The underlying romdr-e of 
science and scientific method hasgnever 
been more convincingly set fortly tha 
by Mr Snyder. The book will be 
nothing short of a revelation to t! 
average layman, while of abiding yalu 
to the scientific student. ‘ 








? 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net 
(postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





fo 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST AND GUARANTEE COMPANY, 
106 Lafayette Street 
Temporery Locatios 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 20th, 1004. 


Art Metal eaetructios Co 
Jamestore 
eotlemes 
) © are very pleased to state thet ve 
. for some years, four eteel 
N ra made by your Compesy, ead thet 
th is our office duriag the 
E i the cescelled checks, 
coupons, @ete., conteined ia 
Ww aod perfectly preserved 
i Yours truly, 
f BALTIMORE TRUST & GUARANTES €0O, 
Robert C. Davideos, 
President, 


ly FuriginalandBest , 


SEE THE 


00R ROCKER ? 


tise, 

nefrai 

npr 

> s = XY I RE, at last, is the solution the Steel Rocker 
d " shown in the above cut gives Uniform Motion 


to the Sectional Bookcase door—no Ball Bearings —no 


Spring—no Groove 


t] —_ The door swings 0; en without binding—easily and 
_ ae noiseless 
tl g Our catalogue shows many styles of Designs and 
“7 Combinations—made in all kinds of woods and 
aus . : 
4 finishes—Golden Oak—Fancy Oak—Birch— Mahogany 
' . ; Send for it 


Our Sectional Bookcases are perfect Not cheap, 
prices are low ‘for quality We ship subject to 
examinatio 


We supply your Dealer—or send direct 


te y oe RAILWAY COMMERCIAL GABINET & FILE CO. 


187 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Pri 
Ro 
Ne. 


If you wan 
people the : 
The origi 
letter on sp 
stencil goes 
turns out ¢é 
hand or I~ 
electric motor. 


If interested please write for our 
catalogue—sent free on request. 


Neostyle Co. 


33 Reade St., New York 


215 Clark St. 
| CHECAGC. 


148¥ranklin St. 
BOSTON. 























ey ReEALD FOR 


12.005 oh , 








Our Books Are Indexed BOTH Alphabetically and | 4 

All kinds of Records enn te hesenan’, Dette: ont Foup 
Quicker in our Loose Lea’ prope in a 

other way—IT COSTS YOU AeSOLUTEL? noTuing TO PROVE j 


An outfit will convince you that our method CosTs 1 
MONEY AND SAVES MORE TIME than any others it is 
_- . oa” —— £ fn ed Indenwee tees OB . 
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covery. The underlying romat oe 6h 
science and scientific method hasgnever 
been more convincingly set fortlt tha 
by Mr Snyder. The book will be 
nothing short of a reveiation to th 
average layman, while of abiding yalu 
to the scientific student. ‘ 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net 
(postage extra) 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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1: the Steel Rocker 

~#es Uniform Motion 

to the Sectional Bookcase door—no Ball Bearings—no 
Spring—no Groove 

The door swings o; en without binding—easily and 


noiseless 


Our catalogue shows many styles of Designs and 


Combinations—mride in all kinds of woods and 
finishes—Golden Oak—Fancy Oak—Birch— Mahogany 
Send for it. 

Our .Sectional Bookcases are perfect. Not cheap, 
prices are low ‘for quality We ship subject to 


examination, 


We supply your Dealer—or send direct 


RAILWAY COMMERCIAL CABINET & FILE CO. 


187 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Buying a Camera? 


What 
Lens? 


depend on the Lens and Shutter used. 
Cameras are usually fitted with the ordi- 
nary RR Lenses simply because many have 
not yet learned the value of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat Lens 


which when fitted with the VOLUTE Shutter 
makes the camera ready for every kind of picture 
from a portrait to an express train, from a draw- 
ing room to a mountain peak. (We will send 
you the proof upon request. ALL MAKERS 
supply Plastigmat and Volute on their Cam- 
eras If You Specify Them When Ordering 
Bausch Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
New York Boston Chicago 


IMPROVED 
SYSTEM 





The Gunn hasa handsome appearance with all the section- 
alearmarks eliminated. Cabinet-work and finish best of 
GRAND RAPIDS production. Removable anti-friction 
Doors; valuable books not soiled when cleaning the glass, 
For further information ask ‘‘The man with a Gunn” —He 
knows. Complete catalogue free. For sale by leading 
dealers or direct from the factory. No higher in price than 
the old styles. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Also makers of GUNN DESKS and FILING CABINETS, 











New England 
Watches 


The low-priced Cavour is 
adapted for any woman 
that requires a handsome 
watch for a small amount 
of money. Warranted as to 
timekeeping, and guaran- 
teed every way. The new 
hunting-cased designs are 
popular with every one. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


The New England Watch Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
37 and 399 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
OFFICES ~ 131-137 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


168 Spreckels Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 














WEIGHS 
4.L6S 


$/) SPENSER 5| 


AUTOMATIC SEWING MACHINE 


The new Spenser Automatic Hand Sewing Machin¢ 
is easily operated and does rapid work. It is just 
to take away for the summer sewing or to carry 
when traveling, as it is so compact. Simple 
and mechanism and very strong and durable. 
instructions and cuts, so that even a child may « 

The Spenser is attached to a table or other c 
by aclamp. It sews any material, makes a short 
and uses any number ef spool cotton or silk. N« 
free with machine. It makes the elastic « 
strongest stitch known. Tension is automati 


| changed. Guarantee with each Spenser. 


Write for circulars or order now. We pr 
Remit by personal check, cashier’s check, m« 
istered letter. 

fon Two Weeks’ Trial you are not | 


| turn machine at our expense, and we will refur 


Direct all orders and inquiries te our main 
opposite Hotel Touraine, Tremont St., Bost 
call at our Boston store or in New York and se Spenser 
SPENSER SEWING MACHINE (0 —e 
208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. B2 West tith Si., 

















Vacation Days 


Are Kodak Days 


The Kodaker has all the vacation delights that others 
have—and has pictures besides. And there’s pleasure in 
the making as well as in the possessing of Kodak pictures. 

Every step is simple now. No darK-room at any stage 
of the work, and better results than ever. 





KODAKS, from $5.00 to $97.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


© 190g 


atalogue is an 
rated let 


: 
mews etier from 
ter, the Home of the 
«ster, the Home of the Rochester, N. Y. 


» mari, 
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ust three seconds 
load the 


Folding 
Film 


PREMO 


It’s done in daylight with the 
PREMO FILM PACK. 


The Folding Film Premo is 
pocket size; fitted with a lens 
and shutter capable of the most 
delicate photographic work. 
The 3% x 5% Size is partic- 
ularly edapted to making post 
card pictures. 


Prices 
Premo Folding Film 34%*4% 3%%*5% 4x5 
Camera No. 1 $10.00 $12.50 $12.50 
Premo Film Pack } ” Bo 
12 exposures | - 7 


Ask the dealer or write us for Premo catalogue 
€ 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














so 








Used by U. 8. Signal Corps, 


Geneva. Superior 


Binocular 


Baie 15. 


a =a 
Our handsome book 
The Near tance 
sent free n request 


Its magnifying 
power, field view 
and clearness of definition 
is seldom equalled, even in 
those binoculars costing twice 
asmuch. Ask your dealer for 
it. If he has none in stock, 
send us $15 and receive one 
on approval. If not satisfactory, return 
it (at our expense). We will refund 
your money. 
GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 48 Linden St., Geneva, N.Y, 
ey woe eees AGENTS 

For New York” dail @ iambhe ee Waase 

Por Pi : W.E. Stieren oe. +e 


: ©. B. Wood, 115 8t., Oakland 








allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP 
oO Vv without a cent 

t; ony A ba satisfactory 
returned at o 


Highest gr ernie @ ° $g-75 to $47 


Coaster ae, Hedgethorne Pune- 
ture proof Tires and t ipment. 


6 $12 
f Second-hand Wheels 
Bers N $B to $B 


reat Factory Clearing Sale at 
half Factory Cont. wd 
AG 


WANTED 
in each town to take orders fro 
sample ef furnished by us tr 

po a ee make big profits. Writs at once for 
On and TILES, Tikes Offer. 
MOBIL S$, Sewing Ma- 


pe 8, Sontsten. et., aa prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., ‘Bent. 47H. Chicage 
INTEREST IN STRONG BANK 
with a 
History of 83 Years of Uninterrupted Saceess 
Interest paid oc pase ors, $397,011.67. 
Average rate on annual deposits for 33 vears 
We have depositors in 21 states and 4 foreign 
Dividends paid stockholders, $270,500.00 
Write our “ Banking by Mail” Department 
at once for full information 
OWENSBORO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 





ROYALTY PAID “and M nsical c ompositions. Wear 


range and popularize. 
On = PIONEER PUB. CO.. 
SONG-POEMS 251 Baitimore Bldg., Chicage, Hh 
The Funniest of Biographies 
THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY 


By Josephine Daskam 
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SAVAGE RIFLES 





A GLANCE at the 22-caliber Savage Repeating Rifle will convince you that it 

is different from any other arm you ever saw. Besides being the best gun 
for small game and target work, it is the simplest and safest to handle. Its par- 
ticularly strong points are accuracy and reliability, and the finish and beauty 
of outline will always be a source of pleasure. It will never stick or jam when 
you are in a hurry for a second shot, but will always work smoothly and easily. 
Savage Rifles are made in a variety of sizes for all different kinds of shooting and 
are sold to you under an honest guarantee. Write to-day for catalogue Y, 
















Savage Arms Company 
UTICA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 
















story 


17 
12 ) 


pels \ 


$8 


ile at 





AT HALF THE PRICE 


We wish to sell you cigars that will bring to you the keen pleasure that only a satisfied smoker 
knows. ‘Thousands of well-pleased people are endorsing our quality smokes by their repeated 
orders and words of praise. Why not you ? 
}y means of giving you bodily the profit and expenses of jobbers, salesmen and retailers we are sell 
ing the entire output of our model factory to quality smokers, saving them 


50 Per Cent. of Retail Prices 


Why not you ? 
We suggest a few from an unlimited variety, of which make a trial to-day. 
Boxes of 12 26 60 | Or for 75c. we will gladly send you an 
PICONCIOS, 444 In. Conchas, $1.00 $1.75 $3.60 | *Ssortment of 12 cigars, each separately 
EL PROVOST, 4% in. Perfectos., 85 1.50 3.00 wrapped and described, showing four 
MOZART, 4% in. Caprichas, .70 1.25 2.50 varieties of 19c. and two for a quarter 


Send for our illustrated catalogue, * ROLLED values ; or for 50c. an equal showing of 
REVERIES,” which explains everything. Be. and 10c. values. 


All Transportation Charges Prepaid 


Don’t wait for a further reminder but send your order immediately. The endorse- 
ment herewith is but one of thousands. 




















, : PitTsBuRG, Pa. 
“Your El Provost Perfectos were very fine and were enjoyed by all who 
had the luck of getting one.”—Cuas, E. KOERBEL. 

JOHN B. ROGERS & COMPANY, “* The Pioneers ”’ 
122 Jarvis St., Binghamton, WN. Y. 
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Letters AFTER 


All changes and corrections have been made— NOT 
BEFORE. 

The ““Y and E” Rapid Roller Letter Copier 
makes three good clean duplicates of any letter 
or paper written with copying ink, 
indelible pencil or copying ribbon. 

Shows EVERY ALTERATION in 
the original paper. 


COSTS $33—BUT it will quickly save its own 


cost in the expense of letter 
press or carbon copy supplies which it cuts off. 


Write for sample of work and Copier catalog No. 304. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


Main Factories and Executive Offices 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Pittsburg Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Boston St. Louis Philadelphia Cleveland Minneapolis 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 


SPEER ACEI EELEDE DIY REIL ES NO PRATT HAPPEN EET IO OEH 





‘-PuBLic ACCOUNTANTS 
avorrons 47 Systems 


DEVISERS OF COMPLETE 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS for Business Men Bong 


Uses 





Corot 


B AKE 4 Mr. G. W. Perkins, of J. P. Morgan & $3.54 
R-VAWTER Company, says—and truly—that a valuable Coro 
idea for his business is worth at least $10,000.0. every 
COMPANY Our 58-page Free Catalog of Office ae 
. - pons is full of valuable ideas, Many 
: of them you can use in your own bus- 
ness. For the smallest retail store of 
the largest wholesale house or corport 
tion. Economize in room, labor, time 
and money. Write today for this free catalog 
and special information how Shaw - Walk 
TRIBUNE BUILDING 320 BROADWAY Systems can be applied to your business 


CHICAGO. NEW-YORK. Ask us to send the FREE book to you n0% 
THE SHAW-WALKEER co, 


Branch at Chicago in Muskegon 
the Masquette Buslding Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS « | This Book 
ete | is FREE 
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AMERICA LEADS THE SHOE FASHIONS OF THE WORLD, 
— The leading styles originate in Brockton, the manu- 
facturing centre of men’s fine shoes in this country. 
Styles Originated by My Expert Model Maker are Copied Everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excellent style, 


easy-fitting and superior enemy - qualities achieved the 
e 


largest sale of any $3.50 shoe in the world, They are just 
as good as those that cost you $5 to $7 — the only differ- 
ence is the price. If I could take you into my factory at 
Brockton, Mass., the largest in the world under one roof 
a making men’s fine shoes, and show you the infinite care 
Douglas with which every pair of Douglas shoes is made, you 
Corona |W . would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the 
$3.50 shoes. best shoes produced anywhere. 
Seven elt is ¥& If I could show you the difference between the shoes 
conceded to be made in my factory and those of other makes, you would 
Potent Lnather | understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to make, 
yet produced, pee snngnas why they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and 
are of greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 

There is a great difference between wholesale and retail prices in shoes. You pay only 
one profit on shoes made in my factory and sold direct to you through my own stores 
in the principal cities. The result is, you get better shoes for the price than are retailed 
elsewhere. Ww. L. Douglas Process of Tanning the Bottom Soles produces More 

Flexible and Longer Wearing Leather than any other Tannage. 
Every Gentleman Should Have Three Pairs of Shoes to Dress His Feet Properly on All Occasions. 


He should have a pair of Lace Shoes for cold and rainy weather; a pair of Oxfords for warm, sunny days, 
and a pair of Patent Corona Button Shoes for dress or street wear. Don’t pay $15 to $18 for these three 
pairs; you can get as much style, comfort and service in three pairs of Douglas shoes for $10.50, 


W. L. Douglas High Grade Boys’ Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75. 


Douglas has the largest men’s $3.50 Shoe Mail Order| W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are sold through his own retail 
in the world, Notrouble to get a fit by mail. State| stores in the principal cities, and shoe dealers everywhere. 
vidth ; narrow, medium or wide toe; with or with-| No matter where you live, Douglas shoes are within your 
m toe; kind of leather desired; Congress, lace or|reach. If you desire further information before purchasing, 
25 cents extra prepays delivery. write for Illustrated Catalog. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 152 Spark Street, BrocKton, Mass. 
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EDISON 


Any 
talking machine 
will reproduce the 
notes and the noise; 
but the charm of sound— 
that beauty and expres- 
sion for which we prize 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


GOLD 


MOULDED 


Don't judge 
the Phonograph 
by what you have 
heard-the imitations 
or the old styles—but go 
tothe nearest dealer and 
hear the Genuine 


music~is reproduced 
only by 


EDISON 
GOLD MOULDED 
RECORDS. 


» 


tale 


EDISON 


RATIONAL 


EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 
with Mr. Edison’s 
latest improvements. 

DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


PHONOGRAPH 


PHONOGR ag C “OMPANY, ORANGE, N.J 


LANGUAGES 7eeue BY THE L. ©. 8. SYSTEM WITH THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 


seem a peculiar position 
to hold a pen. 





This may 
in which 


But the It may help 
PAUL to hold your 
Ee position for it 


will do your 
WIRT work oak 
Fountain Pen 
does its work 
in any 
position. 
Send for a 
Catalogue. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
— 


If you have a liking or a natural Talent for 

Drawing, cut this out, mail with your oeteen 

and receive our Free Sample Lesson Circular with 

terms, New York School of Caricature, 85 World Bidg., N. Y City 


Which is the more valuable, your life 
or your goods and chattels? T he latter 
you are sure to insure; that which gains 
them, your life—well, you didn’t thin 
of it that way. 

PENN MUTUAL 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., 


FRENCH—GERMAN-—S PANISH 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through the 


LANGUAGE- PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You he ar the exact : 
prc muncis ation of each word and phrase the yusands. of times if you like. It requ t 
minutes’ practice several times a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough ma 
versational French, German, or Spanish. College professors all over this a: 
tries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect and natural system of teaching 
Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about this 20th century scientific map vel 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 5 
11065-A, METROPOLIS BLDG., BROADWAY AND 16TH ST., NEW yYOR 





LIFE, 


Philadel phi: 


_\ FOUNTAIN PEN. 
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WE ARE SENDING REGAL SHOES TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Why not select this year’s complete shoe outfit from the 
Spring number of the Regal Style-Book and have it de- 


livered all together ? 


Secure a perfect Regal fit and have all your various 


shoes made over the same 


lasts — your shoe-forms also 


being perfect duplicates of these same lasts. 


Here’s a sample outfit; 2 





If you will men- 
tion Harper’s 
Magazine we will 
ship this Regal 
outfit the same 
day your order 

comes in, car- 


1 





riage prepaid, 
fo 


817.25 | 





2 





EARL 


A thoroughly 
model ; 
sions 
dress. 


standard 
proper for all occa- 
business, outing and 


Style F 2009—As illustrated; 
Oxford, Plain Lace Style, Im 
ported Patent Leather, Light 
Sole. 

Style G 2009—Same as illus- 
tration, except is a High Shoe, 
Imported Patent leather. 








Do you intend to visit the Ex- 
position at St. Louis ? We have 
a handy folding map we'll send 
you free for the asking. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
Mail-Order Dept., 706 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
Substation A—Cor. Geary and Stockton Sts,, San Franeiseo 
Substation B— 108 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Substation (—G18 Olive St., St. Louts 
Substation D—631 (anal St., New Orleans 
Substation E—6 Whitehall-St. Viaduet, Atlanta 
London Post Depot, 97 Cheapside, London, England 


1 Kegal Polisher at 30c. delivered . 


Pairs Regal Shoes for every day-—to be 
worn on alternate days (King Calf, Wax 
Calf, King Kid, Enamel or Russet, High 
Cut or Oxford, Lace, Blucher or Button—see 
Style- Book)—at $3.75 delivered . - ‘ 
Pair Regal Shoes for semi-dress (same 
choice) at $3.75 delivered 


1 Pair Regal Shoes for strictly dress occasions 


(Heyl’s Patent Colt-skin, of course, High 
Cut or Oxford, Lace or Button—see Style- 
Book) at $3.75 delivered ; 


8 Pairs Regal Shoe Forms for the idle shoes 


(no other way to keep your shoes in shape- 
smooth, unwrinkled and new—see Style 
Book) at $1.00 per pair delivered ° 
Bottles Regal Dressing, suitable for the 
leather of shoes specified, at 30c. delivered .60 
30 
Total, $18.90 
If this particular combination does 
not meet your requirements, ask us to 
give you the cost, delivered, of any 
other you may name. ‘The smallest 
order will be given prompt and careful 
attention. You will need the Spring 
number of the Regal Style-Book in 
order to make selection, And a postal 
brings it. Itisa Regal store on paper. 
If you have your name placed on our 
mailing list you will receive all the fut 
ure numbers of the Style- Book as tast 
as they are issued. 


We have just established Regal 
Mail-Order Substations in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 

and Atlanta. If you need a pair of 

shoes fora opecial cccasian and can 
not wait for your order to reach 
Mail-Order headquarters at 
Boston, send your order to the 
nearest substation. 





22 Regal stores in New 
York City. 6 Regal stores 
in Boston. 4 Regal stures 

in Philadelphia. 72 

gal in United 

States and England. 


Re 
stores 


Women's Regal Shoes 
are made in all the latest 
styles. Sold only through 
our Mail-Order Depart 
ment and in our exclu 
sive women’s stores. 








REGAL 


lE_ SIO FIAT PIR OWE. 





SwrTzer- 
~ “AN 


| 
| 
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The Michaels-Stern 
Double-Breasted Sack 





Loon roR 
THIS LABEL 


Michaels- 
Stern 
Fine Clothing 


is moderate in price, artistically tailored, stylish 
and serviceable ; and no matter how you are pro- 
portioned you can be fitted perfectly —we guar- 
antee it. Usually sold by best retailers in nearly 
every city in the United States. 

te ate no other ready-to-wear Suits and 
Top Coats as good that can be bought at the 
popular prices of $10, $52, $15, $18, $20, $22.50 
and $25 up. 


Write for more information, name of retail dealer 
and our new Booklet “ C,” “ Siyles from Life,” Free. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., jMianufacturers: 


MICHAELS - STERN 
FINE CLOTHING. 


ADVERTISER 


MADE IN 


|| SWEDEN 


IN CHINA 


The Only Really Hygienic 
Underwear Existing 


Made by our secret process from the fibre 
wonderful Ramie Plant ( Vegetable Silk) into a ; 
knitted fabric which combines in itself al) th: 
qualities of Silk, Wool, Linen and Cotton, | 
none of their bad ones. 

It makes the pores active to excrete im; 
from the system. Provides Radiation, Ve. ti 
lation and Evaporation. Is more abs 
superior in durability and all other respects t 

Relieves Rheumatism and other ailment 
by impure blood. Prevents colds, hardens the 


Cool in bot weat 
warm in cold wea 


Sold by dealers « 
where. 


There is no substitute, 
Write for our free b 
Ringheim-Schlichten 
Ramie Mfg. Co. 
473-5 Broome St., New York 
At Wholesale als 
WILSON Bxros., ( 
Agency: 
T. EATON Co.,Ltd.,Tor 





_ HAVANA scans 
PE THE peprecTiON OF B ENDS 


THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANY 
DETROIT MAKERS MICHIGAN 


SOLD BY PROGRESSIVE CIGAR DEALERS EVERY- 
WHERE. IF NONE IN YOUR TOWN, WRITE US 
Well send you beautiful booklet FREE on request. 
Address Dept. * ,” 


THE INDEPENDENCE ©O., DETROIT, MICH. 

















lers, ' 


A splendid fit across shoul: 
chest—every where. 


MODEL 
SHIRTS 


combine the style, comfort 
and choice of fabric sec ired 
ea in ** made-to-order shirts, 
A with the price of ready 
made shirts. 
LOOK FOR THIS MARE. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Try our coat shirts. 
Write to-day for our booklet 
All about good 5) rts snd the 











style to wear on certs 1 occasions. 
MODEL SHIRT CO, 16 Cent kag | 
Indianapolis, 0. 
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“Lightweight” \ 


Oo” 2 Oz. 


For Summer Wear and Particular 
Dressers. 


Same comfort, style and service. Same guarantee of 
‘Absolute satisfaction, a new pair or your money back.”’ 
5oc. and $1.00, at stores or by mail, postpaid. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO. 
Box 323, Shirley, 
Mass. 





IEADAMS y=, SHOE TREES 


Shoe trees are indispensable when Leadarn Shoe Trees—for men and 
ws now them—and 10 know Pg es By 
hem the ; : 2B a 
prolong = be used. They ery pair. If you cannot be 
ie © wear — drive 2 , supplied in your town, send 
kles out of the uppers— is 4 direct to ee 
"ke the curl out of the toe price of 
hold _sole flat — pre- ee = the harmful 
I effec 4 ingec ast” variety. 
&y weathes ts of wet and - . If a shoe tree hasn't the 
sh a —make your leverage like the one in 
- n comfortable. picture it isn’t a 
tadam Shoe Trees pack- : “ Leadam.” 
— TRAVEL fill in . 7 = Valuable Booklet sent Free. 
Y SPACE of sho " : 
e— LIONEL O. LEADAM 
are light 18 West 27th St., NEW YORK 


vent 


and compact. 
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Child’s 
Short Coat 


Pique, 34 length, two 
collars edged with em- 
broidered 
cuffs to correspond. 


ad $4.00 
Our Spring and Summer 
Gatalogue 


sent for 4 cents postage. 
Describes over arti- 


scallops, 


yrs. 


2,000 
are il- 
lustrated—for the Complete 


cles—1,000 of which 





Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Infants 
We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention 


Address Dept. 6 
60-62 W. 23d St., - - 


‘“Flarvard Mills” 


AND 


‘Meérode 


BRANDS OF 


Hand-finished UNDERWEAR 
For Women and Children. 





















— 


Ask for om Once used you will 
yuy no other. 


Union Suits that conform grace 
Sully to the lines of the body. 
UNION SUITS FOR WOMEN 

“ Merede.” “ Harvard Mills.” 
sos U—s “ WINNER” quality, me- 
dium weight finest 
combed cotton,col- 
or cream. 
DBMAND" quality, light 
weight finest comb- 
ed cotton, color 
white. 
5“ IMPERIAL” qual- 
ity light weight 
superior lisle, col- 


561 U—so * 


or white. 
gir U—5 “NON PAREIL” 
quality, ligat 


weight superlative 
lisie, color white, 


: The above in Vests, Drawers, 
M é 7A LE Tights, Union Sujts, Corset 


) Covers, and in any shape 
HANO FINISHE DS you want. 
z — " a pap 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDERWE AR “ Merode.” * Harvard.” 
s5 U—s “WINNER” quality, 
TRADE MARK medium weight 


finest combed cot- 
ton, Color cream. 






Procurable at all the leading shops. If you cannot get them, write to 


LORD & TA YVLOR, ( Wholesale) 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agts. for “ Merode” & “Harvard Mills” (Hand EFipished) Brands. 





MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK | 















ADVERTISER. 


SEWING 
SILK 


Why bother with poor silk when for the same money , 
get * Corticelli™ if you will only ask for it? The Color N a 









is stamped on the end of every spool of Corticelli S; 4 
Buttonhole Twist. By this clever improvement it is e 
| colors. It prevents mistakes and saves time and patier 


look for the Color Number. For fancy-work or embr 1 
should use Corticelli Filo Silk, Roman Floss, or M k 
Silk. Every skein is guaranteed absolutely fast dye. Se tal 
for cute Kitten Calendar and latest Fashion Booklet 

NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 74 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 









y to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and ar Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than as 

ood box trunk. Hand-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. ©.0.D. 
with peivioge of rae 


% ALSTALIMAN 35°. Spring St Columba 


THE HEART 
OF HYACINTH 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” Ett. 








Japan—the land of flowers—is the scene 








of this new love story by the author of 

“A Japanese Nightingale.” It is marked 

by all the daintiness and naive charm . 
| style of the earlier book. The story 


even more original. Bound in veal 
cloth, with gold and colored decorations 
delicately colored illustrations and q\ — 


Japanese. decorations on every page. 4 
marvel of artistic book-making. 
Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, in a Box, $2.00 net 


(postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YOK 


| 
| 


Sal 
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B n- nam All Grades at all Dealers 


buckles 
50c 60c 75c $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 
ALL COLORS 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the genuine Foster (with 
the name on the buckles), do not be imposed on. Send direct 
to us because you will not be satisfied with any substitute. Give 
us the name of your dealer and we will see that he can supply you 
in the future. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN 
Sales Agent for the United States, 53 Mercer St., New York City 


 & Kusmmeey Reseee Co, Prrenen Comets, ttt Agee the Comme 





thout 
tigue 
Light, 
ids as 
han & 


eted ; CLOTHES NOT GUARANTEED ARE NOT WORTH BUYING 


Our label, shown below, marks the dividing line 
between ordinary and extra good quality. 

It is an infallible guide to clothes-goodness for 
boys: our guarantee, your protection 

Materiai of unusual strength and style, and. 
every other possible means and method 
which can be made to contribute to the life, 

Service and smart appearance of these 
clothes is employed in their making 

Knee-pants of XrraGooD suits are lined through- 
out; made with taped seams; provided with riveted 

tons and patent waistbands—double service and 
greater economy. 

Suits, coats and reefers for big and little boys retail 
from $3.50 up; suits and overcoats for young men 
from $7.50 up, embracing all the newest and 
most stylish fabrics; on sale at all first-class stores. 

If your clothier doesn't have these clothes, refuse 

titutes 

Write us for handsomely illustrated style book 
“H,” and we will mention name of nearest dealer 
who sells them, 


Vi 


* 
Makers of XtragooD Clothes for Boys Preens Men 
CHICAGO 
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BABY’S TOILET 


A baby’s skin—the most delicate texture in all this world, and the 
most easily injured. How soft, and pure, and white it is on a 
well-kept child. Not all the silken fabrics of the East can delight 
a mother half so much as that most perfect of all fabrics—her 
baby’s skin. 

So sensitive is it that a mistake in the baby’s bath, an alkali 
soap, for instance, is fatal to its health and beauty. dogg wt in- 
stantly rash, blotches, and worse blemishes will appear. 


safest soap to use is 


SINO 
SOAP 


Mild and kindly in be pe it immediately restores the skin 
to its original sweetness and purity. It promptly cures milk crust, 
scald head, itching, chafing, incipient eczema and cther childish 
ailments of the skin. 

Resinol Soap keeps the skin in a thoroughly healthy condi- 

tion, cleansing, lubricating and nourishing it. 

It makes the mother's complexion nearly as smooth and 
brilliant as the baby’s skin. It prevents blackheads, pimples, 
* chapped hands, fetor,dandruff, and other skin troubles. It 
does this because it contains the same medicinal properties as are 
found in the world-famous Resinol Ointment. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. Samples are free. 
RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD Great Britain Branch: 
U. S. A. 97 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
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Under Skies of Deepest Blue 


**Here (in Colorado) is the crest of the continent —its supremest 
uplift, where from a vast central plateau, itself 6,000 feet above the sea, 


rise hundreds of granite peaks into the regions of perpetual snow Here 


the waters of a continent are divided and great rivers flowing to either ocean 
have their source. Here are canons, gorgeous, awe-inspiring and stu- 
pendous, which testify to the hoary age of the mountains they have cut 
asunder Here are the continent's treasure vaults, where veins of gold and 
silver seam the granite mountains. Here are medicinal springs for healing 
and refreshment; and here, under skies of deepest blue, lies a sun-bathed 
land with a climate whose delights and perfections the lowland dweller may 
not know. Geo. Rex Buckman 


Colorado is only a night’s ride via the Rock Island System 
from Chicago and St. Louis. The Rock Island’s service 
from these cities (as well as from Memphis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and hundreds of other points in the Central West ) 
is as nearly perfect as it can be. 

1 cents in stamps for “* Under the Turquoise Sky,” the best book about 
ever issued, Sixty-four pages; beautifully ustrated. Contains a list of 


hotels and boarding houses 


yurist rates effect Ju 1 to September 3 


$25 from St. Louis, $17.50 from Missouri R 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Cuicaco, Ix. 
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Vacation 
Questions 
Answered 


When planning your summer vacation, questions will 
arise which you can not answer readily. 

We can tell you what you want to know about Colorado, 
Utah or California, the wonderful Yellowstone Park, the 
picturesque Black Hills of South Dakota, or the marvelous 
Puget Sound country. 


It will be our pleasure, if you give us the opportunity, 
to tell you how to reach any of these points, how long it 
will take, what it will cost, what you can do and see when 
you get there, the cost of living, etc. 


All these places are quickly and comfortably reached 
by the Burlington’s thro’ train and car service from 
Chicago and St. Louis. If you want to go somewhere for 
rest and recreation after visiting the World’s Fair, write us. 

Address the nearest representative of the Burlington 
Route, or use the following coupon, and the answer will 
reach you by return mail. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, B 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


I want to go to — 
Please send me information about the place, the way to get there, the cost, etc. 





Name 





Address_ 
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The Lakes in the 


The peaceful charm of the Lakes in the Clouds, near Laggan, draws larger numbers each year to the Canadian 
Rockies. To serve them, after June 13th, the Canadian Pacific Railway will run 


TWO TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAINS DAILY, 
The IMPERIAL LIMITED and the PACIFIC EXPRESS. 


t at Lake Louise provides splendid accommodation for its guests, and Swiss guides, ponies and camping 
‘ursions to Lakes Mirror and Agnes, the Valley of Ten Peaks or Paradise Valley, are supplied there. 
For further particulars apply to 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL. 
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“Loniqus panond™* 


In whatever direction the Colorado tourist may 
choose by rail, if he go to the mountains his 
journey is a succession of glorious scen- 
ery, Varying in the characteristics of placid 
beauty, grotesque ruggedness, and awe-in- 
spiring grandeur, a panorama of wonders such 

as belong only to the Rocky Mountains. 


The popular route to 


COLORADO 


is via 


UNION PACIFIC 


‘“ 
FAST TRAINS Low RATES The P 





Be sure your tickets read over this line 
§ 
INQUIRE AT 
176 Washington St., Boston 903 Olive St., St. Louis _ ' 
287 Broadway, New York City 53 East Fourth St., Cincinnati A set 
830 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 193 South Clark St,, Chicago 4Tro 
OR OF sent 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P.& T. A., U.P. R.R., er 91.4 
OMAHA, NEB. a tee 


will refund 


PRACTICA 


“The Nation’s ple round and sani- “ 


aie § By Water to New Orleans fg <<: 


THE Elegant New Passenger : ‘ 


Steamers of the 


ARRGNDACE SOUTHERN 
\Lin 











MOUNTAINS. PACIFIC 


WEEKLY BETWEEN 


The lakes and streams in the Adi- 





rondack Mountains are full of fish; the 


woods are inviting, the air is filled 


with health, and the nights are cool New York and New Orleans 


and restful If you visit this region I per 
: Fast Time, Superb Service, Excellent ¢ m ih 
qu 

° } 


. : Connecting at NEw ORLEANS with Rail | se Instant! 
answer to almost any question in re- all points in no hot- 


gard to the Adirondacks will be found LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, comfort 
in No. 20 of the “‘ Four-Track Series,” ARIZONA and CALIFORNI/ ( 


‘The Adiro dack Mo ains< d Ho 7 

] ironda untains an w OIL- BURNING LOCOMOTIVES = 
No Smoke! No Dirt! No Cinds 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, Inquire at any Southern Pacific Off 


170 Washington Street, - Be 
A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent B49) : es , i 

stamp by George H. Danieis, General Passenger Agent, t Broadway, 

Grand Central Station, New York. 109 South Third Street, PHILaADeEL! 

210 North Charles Street, Battin 

129 South Franklin Street, SyYRA‘ 


once, you will go there again. An 


to Reach Them,” issued by the 
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A Closet 
9 inches deep and 4 feet wide. 








; j » | 
| ESTABLISHED /GIS 
s cut shows what can be done by using 


The Practical” Trousers Hanger and Press 


to keep your clothes in a limited space, have them 
us if ironed, and easily and quickly get-at-abl« 


52-Page Descriptive Book 

names of 
by - sing the ** 

a set of 5 Trousers Reme and 3 Rods or 
4 Trousers Hangers, 3 Rods and 6 Coat Hangers 

sent express paid for $5.00. 

For $1.00 we will send one Trousers Hanger prepaid and after- 
ward the balance of either of the sets for $4.00. 
if you are not satisfied with the goods after 60 days’ trial, we 
will refund purehase price and pay return express charges. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO. 431 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








nt men wt save 


promine money, 
Prac 





YOUR CORSET 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 


BE SUR 


HAVE THIS 
CLASP 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Name is on every Loop SB™ 











“The only Linen Mesh Underwear that is guar- 
anteed to wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser.” 


To doubters, everywhere, we gladly 
end free, samples of the fabric of 


Beltast 
Mesh 


\Linen Underwear 


“Belfast Mesh” has remarkable absorb- 
»% qualities; takes up body moisture 
instantly and evaporates it rapidly. It has 
no hot-day creep or tickle. It is summer 
comfort and healthfulness, indeed. 


Our Book Convinces 











let us send it with the samples—both are free 


( Mesh’ is for sale by good dealers every- 

‘ yours will not supply it, do not take 
but buy of us direct, Please let us hear 
« at once—our samples will please you, 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
$12 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Where 
any othe 
rom vo 











It’s the little thi 
abouta m ro 
clothing that make 
or mar his comfort. 
Garters, for in- 
stance, are small 
things, but to be 
comfortable they 
must be righ, 


BRIGHTON 


for men are “ right’’ gartere—they fit Seige Sant right 

and wear right. They snap on and off easily, yet alwa 

secure. > bind, pull, rubor slip. Just comfortab 

= =. Made of one piece: at} silk web, es nickel 
and cost only At stores or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., ——" Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers a Pioneer Suspenders. 
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The Single-Breasted 


Style $10 upward HBke lything a 


The Double-Breasted Sete te Gyvecios. #.% 
$12 upward . 








Retailed by best stores everywhere, 
At Wholesale: Syracuse, Chi- 
cago, New York and Baltimore. 
If you are willing to pay a fair 
price, you will get what you pay 
for in 


‘“‘The Peck Clothing” 


and look as well dressed as the man 
who pays a custom tailor twice as 
much for no better fabrics or work- 
manship. 

Illustrations drawn from the 
clothes. They’re as good as they 
look. 

Write for our book “Art in Clothes.” 
E£7’S FREE. 

Ww. S. PECK @ CO. 
Dept. “B” SYRACUSE, N.Y. 











O’'Sullivan's 


Have you climbed Mt. Comfort, or are 
stili in the Valley of Jar? 

Walking through life is rough, even in 
best spots, on hard leather heels under feet 
People who ride smooth out rough places with 
rubber tires. Why not cushion the shoes with 
new rubber and get to the Height of Comfort 

It is so simply done with O'Sullivan Rubber 
Heels. It is marvelous. 

But buying substitutes means falling by th: 
wayside. 

A pair may be attached for 5o0c.; detached, 3 

DEALER OR MAKER. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


The Heels of New Rubber 


Height 
eo} Ma @xeyantioyul 





a 


here, 
Chi- 

re, 

a fair 
pay 


g”’ 
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Interest on Savings 1 Interest on Open 

OY and Time De im 29 ee 

G6 mite ert D596 mere iss 
marterly. 


Avoid the bother of Tickets, 
our small exclusive 
provided; the service is 
—_ moderate. Sailines—May, June 
uly. Hundreds of satisfied patrons di: 
past 24 years. 


TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 


If you wish the 
your next trip 
trated Book (H). 


fullest enjoyment 


Sent free. 


532 WALNUT ST.,PHILA.> 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


3d Season of Uninterrupted Success 
sure. Thorough Sightseeing Under Expert G 

Limited Parties. Ajl Arrangements Fir 
special Tours Arranged for Small f 


DR, and MES. HOWARD 8. PAINE, 


DE POTTER TOURS 


Select parties: Italy, 
Norway and Sweden, Russia, etc. Sail in J 
July. First-class throughout 
asth year of uninterrupted success. 


Central Europe, Great 


A. DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, New York. 


REDUCED RATES 2 Household 


goods to or 

Colorado, California, Washington 

ind Oregon, Write Bekins Household Ship- 
ping Company, 935 C, Washington Street, Chicago. 


Select Summer tour sailing by 
\) PE SS. Baltic, newest and largest 
steamer afloat. A pply at once. 

Rev. L. BD. TEMPLE, F 


BEST = ihalvic 


MAN f y 


a -— RA 


VEU 
PERIODI 


e- HARPER 


HICA 


Baggage, 
Hotel Bills, and planning Places to see. In 
Parties everything is 
unequalled and the 


abroad, write for our illus- 


Comfort and Lei 


rivate Parties. 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Illustrated programs free 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


To Open a Savings Account 


And we will loan you one of these handsome, highly finished 


Patented Lock, Steel Savings Banks 


Why waste time going to a bank, or why carry m« 
is convenient ’ ou can Bank By Matt 
day. We are the originators of 
BANKING BY MAIL 
and have the only perfected practical system, fully pr 
Patents. Not an experiment, but a time-tried success. 
Accounts automatically checked each time 
The book never leaves your possession 
Send us your money. Our bank is strong—management safe and 
conservative—and the U.S. Mail is a trusty messenger. $1.00 will 
open an account. Write to-day for valuable book, “Steps to 
Success,” mailed free. 


EUROPE 
IN 1904 


A series of attractive tours 
has been arranged to 


mey because no bank 
with us at any time of the 


otected by Ss 
kstablished 1eoe. 
you deposit or withdraw. 


ind 
iring 


from France and /} 
British Isles \ 
North Cape - - - - June 14th 
Switzerland - - - June 14th 


Central Europe and Russia, July 12th 


_ fJune thé 
~ July 7th 





ation 


OTHER TOURS TO 
California, Florida, Mexico, St. Louis 
Exposition, Maritime Provinces, 
Around the World, Cuba, etc. 


| Tilustrated Book on Appli 


uidance. 
st-class. 


> Send for “Travelers’ Condensed Gutde,”’ 
containing satlings and rates of all railroad 


and steamship |ines. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Go. 


306 Washington Stree 
| Boston 


1005 Chestnut Street 


25 Union Square 
New York 
Westinghouse Building 


2 5 0 Philadelphia Pittsburg 
232 South Clark Street 


emington E, N. J. 


Chicago 


N K 5S 
-HSUJIBER 

VY ORA 

one. Ss sPow aA 
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BY THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE’S 
—=Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 
FIRST CRUISE 
Leaves New York about September 15, 1904, by any of 
the Hamburg-American Line’s Express Steamers for 
Hamburg, and joins the “‘ Prinzessin Victoria Luise” there 
for Dover, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Villefranche, Genoa, Athens, 
Constantinople, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said (Cairo, the 
Pyramids, etc.), Ismailia, Bombay, 18 days for overland 
trip through India, Colombo, Calcutta, Singapore, Manila, 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Tsingtau, Nagasaki, Hiogo, 
Yokohama (14 days in Japan), Honolulu, Hilo, and San 
Francisco; and from there by special train to New York. 
SECOND CRUISE 
leaving San Francisco about January 24, 1905, reverses 
the order of the first. 
Rates, including berth, meals and side-trips, $1,500 upward. 
Advantages: Number limited to 200, Always on the same steamer, 
No packing and unpacking of trunks. No vexing customs examinations 
en route. No delays and worries about making connections, etc. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


10 SELECT CRUISES 
rANoMidniohd Sun 


NORWAY aos SPIT'ZBERGEN 


One to Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, and Germany; another 
to the principal Seaside Resorts of Europe, during JUNE, JULY, and 
AUGUST, by palatial twin-screw steamers. Superb service. Unsurpassed § 
accommodation. Cruises begin at Hamburg. 

Duration of trips, from Hamburg and return to Hamburg, }3-24 days. 
Costing from $62.50, $85.00, $125.00, and $162.50 upward, according 
to trip and steamer selected. Through tickets from New York in 
connection with Company’s superb trans-atlantic service. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


New YorRK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. Louis 
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HARPER'S 


SAFETY FIRST 


ik of profit. This bank bas the largest cap- 
s — us of any savings bank in the world, 


~¥ lost a dollar of any money entrusted 


its organization in 1866. 


You CAN BANK BY MAIL 


ire accepted in any amount from one dollar 
nterest allowed at the rate of 4 per cent., 


led twice a year. 


ted booklet sent free if you mention NARPER’S 


AGAZINE, 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $1,000,000 


rust Company Servic 


Few people know that the per- 
plexing problems of investment 
and care of property and estates 
can be profitably avoided, A Trust 
Company with practically a per- 
petual charter, State supervision 
and inspection, a staff of officials 
trained in every phase of financial 
and -property affairs, can give a 
service superior to that of an indi- 
vidual and at less cost. Opportu- 
nities come to the Company which 
would be missed by an individual. 
Funds awaiting investment draw 
interest. Women with property 
and travelers find our service of 
great convenience and value. Our 
booklet «*The Equitable Way,”’ 
will explain. 


TAE 


EQUITABLE 
TRU ST cOoM PANY. 


MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER. 


SOUTHERN MUTUAL 


Modern 
7. > > 
Facilities 

Including the Commercial 

agencies, investigation of oppor- 
tunities for investment hundreds 
of miles away may be made as 
easily as was formerly possible in 
making local investments. The 


Southern Mutual 
Investment Company 


of Lexington, Ky., invites the closest scru- 
tiny of its standing and methods, as such a 
course can only result in the investment 
seeker buying its bonds. This Company 


Offers Extraordinary 
Opportunities 


To every one with great or small means— 
the capitalist or wage earner—for profitably 
investing surplus in either large amounts 


or in monthly installments. 


For Investments by Mail 
It makes better provision for paying large 
profits and protecting the interests of its 
investors than any other institution. 
$100,000 Deposited with Treasurer of Kentucky 
$1,000,000 Accumulated in Assets 
Ten Years in Business, $1,450,000 Paid Investors 

A post card secures full information. 


Agents can be used. 


Address, Dept. 10, S. M. 1. Co. Block. 
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(al fornia 


and 


Back 


AUGUST 15 to SEPTEMBER 10 
Via the 








From Chicago. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Route of The Overland Limited, leaving Union Sta- 
tion, Chicago, 6.05 p.m. and The California Express at 
10.25 p.M. No changes; no delays. Through service, 
Chicago to California... All meals served in dining-cars. 

If you prefer a southern route, you should see that 
your ticket reads via The Southwest Limited and Kansas 
City. Leave Chicago 6 P.M. 

Should you select a northern route, $11 additional, you 
will do yourself a kindness to include in your itinerary The 
Pioneer Limited, The Train of Trains, between Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. _Leave Chicago 6.30 P.M. 

Descriptive books sent for six cents’ postage. 

F. A. MILLER 


General Passenger Agent 


CHICACO 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
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¢ 
CASHpburcnas 
PURCHASES 
Have You a Property 
or Business to Sell 


—any kind—anywhere—worth much or 
little? Write us, Do it now. Tell us what you have and 
your price—we will send you FREE a complete, efficient 
plan for finding you a cash buyer, Same 
way if you want to buy, Turn the transaction over 
to us at once and see how quickly we'll find you 
what you are looking for, We can't afford to hold 
properties on our books indefinitely, We are in busi- 
ness to make money, and we must sell or 
out of business, Our advertising, our branch offices in 18 principal cities, and our representa- 
cattered broadcast over the whole country enable us to bring buyer and se ller together 
We know how, Results are the things that count, and we get results, Write to-day, 


| 





$1,000,000 to loan on good mortgages at 4% and 
5 per cent.—all sections of the country 











We want first-class workers who can sell properties, handle in 


Representatives vestments, and push this live business. Write for our proposition. 


A. A. ROTTNER @ CO. 
500 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
ESTABLISHED 1893 4 


hers of * ROTTNER’S REAL ESTATE REGISTER.” a monthly journal @ 


ng a full list of properties and businesses for sale everywhere—mailed free, 


a 


‘manl”*e> 
== | oe 





Union Pacific 


to 


Portland and Puget Sound 


Two Trains Daily from Chicago. 


Splendid equipment. Accommodations for 
all classes of passengers. A daylight 
ride of 200 miles along the Golumbia River. 


Inquire at 
on Washington Street, Boston 903 Olive Street, St. Louis 
287 Broadway, New York - 53 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 193 South Clark Street, Chicago 
or of 


E. L. LOMAX, G, P, & T.A., U. P.R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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will profit by adding a trip to Colo- 
rado, Utah or to the Pacific Coast, 
touring the delightful Rocky Moun- 
tain region via the 


Denver & RioGrande. 


RAILROAD 


which has more scenic attractions, 
mountain resorts, mineral springs and 
fishing grounds than any other line 
in the world 

The invigorating climate of Colo- 
rado makes it especially inviting for 
a summer vacation As health 
resorts Manitou, Colorado Springs, 
Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake 
City are world-famed 

Low excursion rates prevail to 
Colorado and Utah via all lines, 
allowing liberal stop-overs in and 
west of Colorado points. 

Through car service from St. Louis and 
Chicago to Colorado, Utah and California 
points. Superb dining cars, service ala 

carte, on all through trains. Beauti- 
fully iMustrated booklets will be 
sent free on application to 
5. K. HOOPER 


Gen’! Pass'r and Tht. Agt 
Dewvea, Cou 


a 


a6 | 
. ail 


“The Way of the World”’ 


TO THE 


World’s Fair. 


Big Four Route 


St. Louis. 





ADVERTISER. 


MICHIGAN 
SUMMER RESORTS 


invate YOU TO REST 
AND RECREATION 
The BATHING is fine: the BOATING ic 
unsurpassed; the FISHING is excellent: a. 
lastly, and most important of all, the HOT |. 
ACCOMMODATIONS equal the best to be 
found. Tue 


PERE MARQUETTE 


RAILROAD 


Is the direct line to all of the coast resorts of 
Michigan. A request addressed to 
H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A. 
Derxoit, Mica, 
will bring you Illustrated book!ets of information 





Do You Want to Know 


about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the Summer ? 


A region easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, ; 
hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do al! the 
time—economical living, health, rest and comf 

Then write today (enclosing 2c ~~ to pay 
pestece) and mention this magazine and we will 
senc ov our 1904 edition of 


id MICHIGAN IN SUMMER" 
containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps. ' os 
rates, etc., and interesting information about | 
famous resori region reac ied by the 
Grand Rapids &- Indiana Railway 

“The Fishing Line” 

PETOSKEY WEQUETONSING GACKINAC ISLAND 

BAY VIEW WALLOON LAKE TRAVERSE CITY 

BARBOR POINT © CROOKED LAKE NORTHPORT 

of .~ train service, fast time, excellent ¢ 7 


, from St. Louis, Louisville, Indiana; 
Cincsonest, Chicago. 





Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger Ast. 


Daylight Entrance via the Merchants’ Bridge —giving the 
— Mger a fine panoramic view of the Mississippi River, 
evee District and great Warehouse District of St. Louis 


Ask nearest Big Four Agent for information or 


WARREN J. LYNCH, 


Gen'l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CiIncINNaATI, Onto. 
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‘ EXCHANGE BUILDING 
LYONS SE. JOHNSON, DENVERCOLO. © 


EOTABLIGHEO Be 





6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


The Wentern politan Comps offers the safest and best 
investment for savir mere appreciat alta in the A 


of the properties belonging 
to the Company adds Gosnell value to its stock each year. 


lly-located property in the larger cities is back of every share of 
stock. Stock may be purchased on an installment plan if desired. Large and small 
investors are on an equal basis. This is an opportunity to participate in the owner- 
ship of improved city property and all profits to be derived therefrom. 


We have a little booklet that will give you full details of our plan and which 
we will be glad to send you upon application. 





We would like a representative in the larger cities. An exceptional oppor- 
tunity is here offered. References — and all communications will 
receive careful attention. 


LYONS @ JOHNSON| THE WESTERN METROPOLITAN |= SRR eit atts 


Fiscal Agents cxomase ne. REALTY CO, — ccwves, cou. eames eee 


Chane © POWGON ot Lyems & lonanen, Saal tate 


"FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0. 


oF .. NEW .. YORE. 
1876 


1904 

Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
IDELITY BONDS . 
ae NPLOVERS’ LIABILITY An annual premium income of five 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT . million dollars—half as much ten 
| HEALTH . 


— years ago, and still expanding with 
STEA «oe 

PLATE GLASS... . steady progress. 

| BURGLARY 
| FLY WHEEL 


Se a 66 39 
| SoNDED UST... Insurance that Insures 


DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, 
. ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, ( DIRECTORS: ) ) HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, J. G. MeCULLOUGH, ( | ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, 












































“NRY CROSSLEY. First Assistant Secretary. 

GEO. F, SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant “ apeaey 

ROBT, J. HULLAS, Vice-President-Secretary FRANK E. LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 
at: pee i EDWARD C, LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary, 
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SELECT CRUISES 


by the 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
To NORWAY and 
SPITZBERCEN 


lo Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, and Ger- 
many; to the principal Seaside Resorts of Europe 


During JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 


by palatial twin-screw steamers. Superb service, 
Unsurpassed accommodation. Cruises begin at 
Hamburg. Duration 14-24 days, according to trip 

selected. ' 


Cost $62.50 and Upward z 


Send for programs 


ALSO 
AROUND THE 


WORLD 
First Cruise, Sept. 15, 1904 
Second Cruise, Jan. 24, 1905 


Success assured. Ports of call 
not affected by hostilities in 
the East. Duration 4% 
months. 


Cost $1500 






















For full particulars apply to 
HAMBURC 
AMERICAN LINE 


New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston 










































































A Wealth 
of Health 


awaits the afflicted who visit 
the world famous spas— 


French Lick 
West Baden 


Springs 


—where the health comes from. 


Three widely varying springs at French 
Lick and Four at West Baden, within a 
radius of one mile, possess remedial 
and medicinal values world renowred 
in curing 
Stomach, Liver, Kidney ana Bowel 
inflammation of the bile ducts, 
Affections, by stimulating the + ody ~ ' 
lation, preventing stagnation, modifying catarrhal 


conditions, congestions and a number of chronic 
liver lesions reported incurable 


Spring Water is a natural diuretic and posit 
Pluto cure for chronic po cme pe ta 4 — 
kidneys and bowels. 
Springs furnish 
Proserpine and Bowles jens" 
ters, ideal for the less severe cases. Because of 


beneficial action on the skin, Proserpine Spring 
is known as the “ beauty spring. 


Springs Nos. 1,3 and 5 tert 


in cases of uric acid, p Met Rover 4 anemia, ch 
nervous debility, dyspepsia, etc. 


S rin No q! is for use in all cases in which 
p g . alkaline, sulphated saline waters 
are indicated; as a cure for habitual constipation, 
biliousness, dyspepsia due toalcohol Seether r causes, 
sluggish states of the liver, gall stones, catarrhal 
jaundice, etc. 
The Wonderful French Lick —Wesi 
Baden Springs are located in the high- 
lands of Southern Indiana, on the 


MONON ROUTE, 













































easily accessible from all points. Palatial 
hotels and excellent accommodations 
of every class await the health seeker. 
Recreations of all kinds abound, indoor 
and out. 







For booklets, Railroad and Hotel 
Rates, detailed medical facts, etc., 
address 


FRANK J. REED, G. P.A. 


The Monon Route, 
206 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 
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SEASHORE. OV W771 MOU NTAI N Resorls 


of FASTERN& NORTHERN NEW —— PROVINCES 


‘Reached by the 


he hated Sts 
descriptive pamphive refi ’ NEW ENGLAND 


containilg 
RIVE os 4 - 


have bees? 8S 0 Y 
under the following tifte NEW ENGLAND, 
and wl ‘be mailed MOUNTAINS OF 
nreceipt Of « Cin stamp, NEW ENGLAND 
for enit bol Warn ej 
E ND, 
y Bi ore IL OAD. PICTURESQUE 
D> e PUBLICATIONS A niece SGEAMD.. 
OT OMT ULE ELLE PASSENGER | DEPARTMENT. BAM.RR. en paren 


Fishin< yan Mt CHIL es. ww - | 10 THE HUDSON, 


mong the Mountains: C 
Joutheasl Vewlli Unpshire Verrimia kh J allo ry, 
—~ Southwest. New Hampshire Lake Seema 
] alle Wf lhe (oritectical bid erfhern Jerri nl. 4a ° Menphirvmugog. 
Lhe Hovsuac une vand Deerfield Taller: 
Monddnock Kegior., ) 
sparsely ~~ op digas Central. Massuchusely, 


COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW “rom MT. WASHINGTON | _— 
COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW./ LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE « SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6° FOR EACH 


SumMER lourrtst Book. 











RECREATION — lakes of blue set with isles of emera 
Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, Beautiful Water Trips, Golf and 1 


REST - coo! verandas and homelike rooms perfumed by 
Sleepful nights and happy days await you at the® Royal MuskdKa 
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‘‘As easily as he breathes.’’ 
Some recent large orders for our pumps, to b 

in the palaces of East Indian rajahs, 
prompted a user in that far count 

draw a comparison between the ele; 
trunk (which he calls the natural pur 
India) and the Hot-Air Pump, t 


effect that each is built on natural 
with just enough suction power 
special purpose. The elephant 


I 


with his trunk as easily as he breat 
and natural breathing describ 


actly the easy continuous action « 


Hot-Air Pump. 


It has no intricate \ 
to get out of order, no gasoline to re; 
and watch, no sparker to get blocked u 
be sandpapered before the engine will 
and no complicated battery to get « 
order, as in electrical pumping en; 
Every part of a Hot-Air Pump is in 
and so simple a child can understa: 
action. Among the many valuable 
monials received in recent years, we 
prize the following, because it comes 
a discriminating gentleman to whon 
cost of an article matters little so long 
is the best obtainable. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


GEORGE BURNHAM. 

WILLIAM P. HENSZEY. , . 

JOUN H. CONVERSE. Burnham, Williams & Co 
WILLIAM L. AUSTIN. 

SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN. 

ALBA B. JOHNSON. PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 11, 144 
GEORGE BURNHAM, JR. 


Gentlemen: I have used the Ericsson Hot-Air Pumpi: 
- in several of my houses, and have one in use att! 
or supplying water to my own residence at Rosemon! 
engine has always given satisfaction, and after an ex) 
of twenty years I am able to commend it as effect 
reliable. 
Very trvly yours, 
Joun H. Conver: 
But the fact that Mr. Converse and 
rich men are users of the Hot-Air | 
does not by any means signify that 
sakiiey beyond the purchasing power of a m: 
moderate circumstances. On the contrary, it is th 
economical water-supply that can be installed in any c 
cottage or farm-house. It will very soon pay for 
cost. It does away entirely with lugging water by hand, whether for the 
bath, the kitchen, the lawn, the garden, or the live-stock. Its abundant supply 
is ever present, a cooling joy and comfort during the hot weather. 
A Hot-Air Pump, vopeseeuting © pormenead investment which will omjes a generation, can now 
be bought at the very low price of $108, Descriptive Catalogue ‘ sent free on application. 


in 35 Warren St., New York 239 a , Boston 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 692Craig St., Montreal, P 
Rider-Ericsson Eng € Co. 40 N.7thSt., Philadelphia. 22 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. 
Teniente-Rey 7!, Havana, Cuba. Tho Hot-A 
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‘Starx 


PORCELAIN — 
Enameled Baths 
ard One-Piece 


Lavatories 
2 


[’ your new home, 





make certain that 
the bathroom receives 
as much _ consideration 
as the parlor. A dainty, 
cleanly bathroom is evi- 
dence of refinement and 


- 


good judgment. It will 


* 





i ge 


save doctors’ bills dur- ES 


ing the time you oc- 


cupy the house and add 


to its selling value. 
IIT. 





























N! )W is the time for spring renovation and every one who intends 
+‘ to build or remode! their present bathrooms should write for a 
copy of our ¢¢ 99 Which shows many 
elegant 68-page book MODERN BATHROOMS carefully designed 
interiors and is full of helpful, practical suggestions, with expert advice and 
detailed prices. It is sent free on request. 
The low cost of the fixtures in the bathroom suggested here will impress you most favorably. Details are 
given in our took. 
Every piece bears our ‘‘ Green and Gold”? guarantee label and has our 
trade mark ‘Standard? cast_on the exterior. No others are genuine. 


Summer comfort the SStaedenf’ Portable Shower is a necessity in every home. “ For Beauty's Sake,” our 
eautiful booklet, which tells about it, is free to all who wish to know the benefits of shower bathing. 


Standard Sanitary Mf.Co. Dept. A, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showroom in London: 22 Holborn Viaduct 

















Over 650,000 
ay sent out, 
This new edition 
excels all of our 
previous efforts, 


A Book that 
every particular 
housewife should possess, 


Do you want to know how to 
easily keep your floors in beautiful 
condition ? 


Do you know that by our origi- 
nal methods, pine can be finished 
almost as beautifully as hardwood ? 


This book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for 
Floors,’’ explains every detail of this inter- 
esting subject. Gives latest approved methods 
of finishing and refinishing oak, ash, birch, 
maple, pine floors and interior woodwork. 

We manufacture the ‘‘ World’s Standard 
Floor Polish,”’ 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


“A Finish and Polish for Wood” 


For sale by all dealers in paints—1 and 
2 or cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 
and 8 pound cans, 50 cents per pound. 


Remember please—This book is ab- 
solutely FREE. Write for it now 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine Junction, Wisconsin 
“The Hardwood Floor Authorities” 


If Your Floors are Hardwood | 


and you have never tried our wax, you may 
have free, a sample can of 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


It preserves the wood. Is transparent and shows 
the beauty of grain and color. Its deep,!ustrous 
lish does not scratch nor show heel marks. It 
s dirt and grease proof and is the ideal finish 
for hardwood floors. 
Waxed Floors—new or old—their finish 
and care. Valuable booklet Free. 


A. S. Boyle & Co., Dept. D. Cincinnati, 0, 























One lesson of the ter- 
rible Baltimore fire was 
this: tin roofing with- 
stood the progress of the 
fire better than slate, 
shingle, tile, gravel, tar 


‘or other composition 


roofs; the tin that with- 
stood best was ‘Taylor 


| Old Style. ” 


“A Guide to Good Roofs” free to all wh 
tight roofs. Architects, builders and metal workers 
free ‘‘The Arrow,”’ a little paper which hits the bu 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 15! 


Philadelphia 
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When used to enclose your piazza 
add a room to your house and in- 
crease your summer comfort — let- 
ting you live out-doors. Admit light 
or air wherever wanted and perfect- 
ly screen the sunlight. The most 
satisfactory window-shades., 

1 Screens ond Sliding Blinds. 


naranteed to give satisfaction, 
mn , giving sizes of windows 





Made on honor 
Send for esti 
. Catalog Son request 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt. 








SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR KILLED 


Home Treatment. Safe, Sensi- 
ble, Sure. Discovered March, 1901, 
after many years’ patient work. 
new principle. Send postal-card with 
name and we will send circular in 
plain envelope, sealed. 


TRAFALGAR CO., P. 0, Box 1561, New York, 


Wild Life 
of Orchard 
and Field... 


By ERNEST 
INGERSOLL 








An 
enlarged 
and 
revised 
edition 

of this 
author’s 
“Friends 
Worth 
Knowing,” 
with 
numerous 
additions 


New Edition, with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


, 








Hot Water 








instantly, anytime, anywhere. 
It tells of the cheafest and most convenient way to secure 


pee water and plenty of it, summer or winter, in bath room, 
, kitchen, etc., by’ using the 


H umphrey Crescent 


Instantaneos Water Heater 
Sold by all Plumbers. 


This heater is handsome in appearance, occupies little 
space, is easily and quickly ipotalied and lasts a lifetime. Gas 
is the fuel ‘and less i is required than in any other heater givin 
equal service. Hot water flows the moment the gas is lighted. 
50,000 in use. Prices $16 to $45, depending upon size. Sent 
on 30 Days Trial. 


Humphrey Co., Dept. D, Kalamazoo, mich. | 
nc neeieeaiabien 
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Send for sample boards and color plates to 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO. 
103-105-107 Broad Street, Boston 


The following firms act as our Agents: H. M. HOOKER Co., 
s7 VW. Kandolph St t r W. S. HUBST« es Be 22d 
St.. New York; SAMUEL BEIT LE Ir 18 Ra Phila 
deiphia; SMITH & UNG, San Fr o, ¢ ory C RAY & 
DUDLEY HARDWARE ( 0. Birming® am, Ala.; MOUND 
Ciry PAInt & COLOR Co., St. Louis. 


Nailed to the Roof. 


When properly applied, 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


Unlike 


fade 


stay on as if nailed. 


imitations, which and 


wash off, Dexters’ are unaf- 


fected by storms and stress of 


weather. Theyarea perfect pre- 
servative and positively have 


No Offensive Odor. 








COLDWELL 


\ MOWERS 


LAWN 


Used exclusively in New York Parks for past 5 years. 
Represented by one 


First mowers sold still in use. 
dealer in 75¢ of all towns over 2000 population. 


Complete catalogue showing all styles of small hand 
mowers, up to horse and steam power, sent free on re- 


quest. 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
66 Coldwell Street 


Newburgh, N. Y. 





FINELY POLISHED 


HARDWOOD 


Most economical, healthful 
and satisfactory—for old or new 
floors—different patterns to —_ 
furnish ings—outwear 
Rtocks in Ieding sii -— 
Prices and Design book F 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Mfrs.. 
EQUIP- 


wour WORKSHE PED 


ood and — Working 
Ww S 


SOT. can r POWE; ly m4 Pa=:- 
actories that use steam =” 
power. both i in « qoality and profit on product. - 5 
She ont, one comps ete line of such machines @ 
o. wast _twenty years, 





a JOHN BARNES CO., 
595 Ruby St., Rockford, lis. 





of the screen door. 
+ banging and jarring 
$00,000 homes where 


“DIME” 





is used, the slam of the door is never h 
The rubber bum: - firet checks the door, then 4 

to close softly. ‘our hardware or housefurnis! 

store or by mail for +a 2cents. Address 





PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
THICK OR THIN 


FLOORS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


The Silent Door. | 


Avoid the nerve-racking slam 
Stop it 


thea 
he 


CALDWELL MFG. CO.. 4 Jones St., Rochester. N.Y. 





In 
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- Sent Free to Intending Builders 


7 YA The Book of 100 Houses 


' M This new edition contains over 100 photo- 
graphic reproductions of handsome houses de- 
signed by leading architects, and stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Small houses, large houses, cheap houses and 
expensive houses, full of suggestions to those 
who contemplate building and seek an artistic 
result. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 73 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 























The 
Chateau 
Blois 
One of 
Our 125 








4 | ‘The | Fireplace Mantels 


MADE OF 


Fi 
Ornamental Brick | 


AL 4 This mantel is one of the handsomest we N 
make. It is an exact reproduction of an old fire place 


| 
Tih 


THIN in the celebrated Chateau Blois. which is probably the most 
perfect example of the Chateau extant. A design that appeals 
7 topersons of culture and refinement. Mace of choicest seleeted 
quarter sawed oak or bireh, finished in all shades. Has large 
} dwn tapey Fo $142 AND UP. 
Fe w your protection in buying we burn the name “Lorenzen” in 
rate of every mantel. Look for this name Any mantel ——— 
] t from us can be returned at our expense if not as represente:! . 
S. IND Our Book, “Artistic Fire Places and Grilles,” the most complete Last longest—look best—are not too costly, 
mantel designs published, showing a much greater selection one S } ee " e 
ny dealer can carry,from $15 up, sent free on receipt of 13 ff rhere’s no other kin $0 Goo —so pleasing. 
Q | cents to pay actual postage. Write for it today a) Sketcl Bool -}] all al » 
-) , From the maker to you—save one third es your mantel, uF ketch rook tells all about the -~ 
A; See our 125 exclusive designs before buying. ie Write for it before you build or remodel. 


\ CHAS. F. LORENZEN &CO., Inc, | " _— 
’ 215 N. Ashland Ave., Chi S TH PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., | 


~~ RRRIC P.O. Box 8510, Boston, Mass. 








Chartered 1868. FOR STEAM HEATING 


= | specify and insist on having your plant fitted with 
= Mf THE HARTFORD LIFE INS. CO. “hy. &"2estisaviaas” dave 

Design, workmanship, and materials of the highest 
r. Hartford, Conn. 


standard throughout. Every valve inspected and 
: : ested befare | ng the factory, « ly war- 
slam Best forms of Investment and Indemnity Contracts. roel . ye ied th A Gold Mehel at whe Pan. 
"a Write for particulars, giving age, amount, and | | American Exposition. Write for Catalogue. 
occupation, JENKINS BROTHERS, 
D Best terms to first-class field men New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


the 7 - poenatallie semeunenacinenente 


COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1904 


Mr. E. 8. Child, Architect, Ne ». 60 New St., N.Y., announces 
to the readers of “ Harper's Magazine” the “pub lic ‘atc » of an 
enlarged edition of Colonial Houses, and presents herewith an 

‘ ~~ ; illustration in miniature of one of the new designs. This book 
, . ' ‘ has bad more thought and labor expended on it than any of ite 
K . a essors, and is in every way more complete. It containe 





oor plans, descriptions, estimates and correctly drawn pers 
tives. In design, in clearness, and in its value to all who intend 
| wee ; — - to build a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publication, 
ard. - This advertisement is one of a series continued in the “ Har- 
weit H | ] per’s Magazine ” sinc e 1891 
shing ’ . e } c Price of Colonial Houses, $2.00 delivered by exprese,prepaid, 


Address BE. 8. CHILD, Architect, 60 New Street, New York, 
Y. 
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Combination Bench and Tool Cabinet 


Standard, highest grade Tools in Polishe: 
Cabinet, with a thoroughly rigid and practi 
Work-bench and good Vise. 





We have sold Hardware and Tools for 56 y« 
and we guarantee this combination to be absol 
first-class in every respect, 

We also have 4 wall cabinets ; 

No. 51, 14 Tools svivoveneses O8.00 
No, §2, 24 Tools .... i -. 10.00 
No. 83, 36 Tools ................... 18.00 
No. 54, 40 Tools 20.00 
No. 100, with Bench and 95 Tools. 80.00 


Catalogue No. 1274 describes and i 
trates ali 5 outfits. Ask for copy. 





Our lines include Builders’, Cabine 
Piano Hardware ; Tools for all Trades; |} 
Screws, Nuts and Factory Supplies, and IT: 
and Benches for Manual! Training Scho 


a 


We issue many supplementary cata 
among which are the following: No 
Clay-Modeling and Plaster-Carving 1 
No. 1276, Wood-Carvers’ Tools; No. 12 
Venetian Iron and Tools; No. 1278, Work 
Benches. Correspondence invited 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
New Home After May 1st, Fourth Ave. and 13th St. NEW YORK, SINCE i848 


























Books for Children 
'By¥GERTRUDE SMITH 


The Stories of Peter and Ellen 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, happiest 
little brother and sister you ever knew. ‘ 
have a pet pony and a monkey all their « 
and make mud-pies, and they know all 


“~~ THE ORIGINAL | fairies and such things. You ought t 
acquainted with them 
Swiss Milk Illustrated with 15 full pages in color by E. Mars 
M. H. 


quire. Square 8vo, richly ornamented 
c CHOC OLATE cloth, $1.30 net (postage extra). 

The Lovable Tales 

There are many kinds of Janey and Josey and Joe 

: This very pretty book, which is uniforn 
The Stories of Peter and Ellen, contait 
nicest little stories imaginable about |] 
a sweet, unselfish child, her sister Jose. 
her brother Joe, written in this author’s o1 
and most pleasant manner. 


“Trresistibly 16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and Squire. Cover 
°° ,o4 design in colors. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net 
Delicious. 


The Roggie and Reggie Stories 


Capital little stories for children from thre¢ 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” write to seven years. Roggie and Reggie ar 

LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Importers, little boys, full of pranks and fun, who have 

Dept. S. 78 Hudson St., New York. some jolly times together. 

Illustrated with 16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and 
uire, pictorial cover design in colors. Extra large 
type on durable paper. Square Svo, cloth, $1.50. , 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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GOAT LYMPH TREATMENT 
FOR NERVOUS _ DISEASES 


treatment the must important advancement of the century in therapeutics sufferers from neurasthenia 
prostration and exhaustion), locomotor ataxia, paralysis, epilepsy, articular rheumatism, ind the troubles 
to premature old age, have the strongest Possible encouragement for complete recovery Our new 
ne gives full information. It will be mailed to you on request 








Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 
GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director 


17 East 32nd Street Auditorium Building 508 Sutter Street 601 Spitzer Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TOLEDO, O. 




















DYSPEPSIA 


and other 


STOMACH TROUBLES 


quickly relieved and positively cured by the use 
of 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. Sub- 
dues inflammation, and, by cleansing 


the membrane of the stomach of ab- 
normal secretions, restores it to perfect 
health and effects a cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 


physicians everywhere for the last ten 
years. 


« » Sold by leading druggist t 
. Sold by leading druggists, or sent pre- 
Its the Hair-not the Hat paid on receipt of $1.00, 
That makes a"woman attractive None genuine without my signature on label. 
LY S48 


Any woman may possess bountiful, soft, 
silky hair by frequently shampooing with 


‘on 
Seven Sutherland Sisters’ © 
SCALP CLEANER ' 
leansing, soothing, antiseptic, and health producing. 


1s nothing but what is good for the hair and scalp 57-D Prince St., New York 
sir grower is an ideal tonic —prevents loss of hair— 
gor. Ask your dealer about it FREE—Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 





I know you want to reduce your weight, but prob” | send further treatment if necessary. When you 
ably you think it impossible or are afraid the reme- | have reduced your flesh to the desired weight, you 
dy is worse than the disease. Now, let me tell you | can retain it. You will not become stout aguin. 
that not only can the obesity be reduced in a short | Your face and figure will be well shaped, 
time, but your face, form and complexion will be | will be clear and handsome, you will feel years 
improved, and in heaith you will wonderfully | younger. Ailment of the heart and other vital or- 
benefited. IT am a regular practicing phy- | gans will becured, Double chin, heavy abdomen, 
sician, having made a specialty of this subject. | flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evidences of 

$ irst, [send you a/| obesity are remedied speedily. All patients receive 

blank to fill out; when it comes, I forward a five | my personal attention, whether being treated by 
weeks’ treatment. You make no radical change in | mail or in person; al! correspondence is strictly con- 
our food, but eat as much or as often as pe please. | fidential. Treatment for either sex. Plain sealed 

o bandages or . — lacing. No harmful drugs nor | envelopes and packages sent. Distance makes no 
sickening pills. The treatment can be taken pri-| difference. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send form 
vately. ouwill lose from 8 to S pounds weekly, | new book on obesity; its cause and cure;—it w 
according to age and condition of body. At the | convince you. Address 
end of five weeks you are to report to me and I will 


HENRY C. BRADFORD. M.D., 24-B 6 East 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Thousands Pity You 


If You Don’t Know 


The Sure Relief, Prevention, Cure 
Now Dispensed the World Over by 


Orangeine 


Powders. 


“Easy to Carry,” ‘‘ Easy to Take,”’ ‘‘Never Harms,” 
**Produces Quickly the Desired Effect’’ on 
Colds, Headache, Grippe, Neuralgia, Fatigue, Stomach Upsets and ‘‘Those Every Day Ills 
of Life,” ‘‘Saves time and money from worse than waste,” Increases life’s energy and produc- 
tiveness. Assures ability to meet life’s labors and engagements free from pain and suffering, 








Expressions from Experience. 


Mr. y=. ushen, 5 prominent banker, ~ Newport, Rt, Boo eS - A, Henderson, Austinburg, O., writes: “I would not 
gays can substantiate all claims you make for Orangeine, with out Or: ngeine for a d It is all n yo 
for I have seen it, do wonderful work in my own foanily and claim for it. — —— and ~psaameaia 
among my frien 


= Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: *‘D h 
Mr. Albert ©. Smith, President Suffolk Hospital & Dis past year, myself, and my family, including two little nba 
cary, 4 Charter St-. Boston, —~ watton - a Pa omy has ally ave eure the dish value of Orangeine. Incipient colds 
ie, and we are a © gay at we never are € 
aliow our institution to be without this medicine. fatigue corrected.” ee ee ee ov ae 


Test and Information Free 12° Tris) Fotees FREE 


NOTE— Orangeine is now sold "i all progressive druggists in Ie packages (2 powders); 25c (6 powders); Sc 
(15 powders); ‘Family Fashege, 1.00 a = powders or mailed anywhere by 
ine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











THE CURE OF 


MORPHINE 


LAUDANUM AND 
OTHER DRUG HABITS 


|A Cure Permanent and Complete te 


is made with an absolute certainty by the St. James S 
New York. By the use of a clean, pure and scientitf 
ration the insidious drug habit is promptly toes 
health, strength and joy in life come in its place 
Frequently only a ten days’ trial treatment, whic 
ly free of cost, will bring about a thorough cure. 
of the treatment is simple. It first removes abs« 
resistible craving for the drug. Then it places 


L , ls wa ae a I 
tions of the body in a normal condition, so that t 
sufferer gets back his vigor; his health, happine 
dence return. 


Here is a letter from a prominent resident of Home 
“ A trial bottle of your remedy came duly to ha 


that alone a perfect cure was effected, for [ have 1 
Wonderful Discovery made by drug after beginning your treatment, and am now 


PROF. K. LEO MINGES I begin to eat well and sleep well, Thanking y 


kindness, and hoping you are enjoying God's ch« 
; : 4 
ings, I am your grateful friend forever.” 








Why be short and stunted when for the mere . : 
. For the protection of those who seek our relief, 
asking you can become taller and ‘more graceful? } | strictest confidence all correspondence. 


Write to-day and we will mail to you tree of No matter how long the habit has been fastened 
. / 4 no matter how large the quantity of the drug y 

charge, the secrets of how to grow tall, May consume, no matter if physicians and your friet 
be accomplished at home by either sex you that your case was hopeless, we know that 

- " I Y _ - will completely cure you, for we have already 

We have made a lite long study of the carti- thousands during the last six years. , 

age . . y * = We are now shipping our antidote to all parts 
lage system and thoroughly understand it. It is used by 84 large sanitariums and by 4,000 ; 
their private practice. 


Write to us about your case to-day; you wi 
THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, without a cent of cost to you. ' : 
Freely address in strictest confidence the St 
Dept. 79 G, ROCHESTER, N. Y. at its general offices, Suite 109, No. 1181 Br 
York, N. Y. 
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HAIR ON 
i, 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 

THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


lentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
ling afterward it was discovered that the hair 
pletely removed. We named the new discov 
1ODENE, It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sults. Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
~arsas if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
be light, one application will remove it; the 
gr ywth, such as the beard or growth on moles, 
r lire two or more applic atio ms, and without 


” COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 


ghtest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or 
ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Teed by people of refinement, and recommended by 
who have tested ite merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
m receipt of @1.00 per bott roney by i with your 
full address written pl mps take 
LOCAL AND ‘akwns a AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DE os Ja CINCINNATI, - Tg 
ttle Guarante 


Bot 
We Offer #1, doo i= Failure or ne Slightest Injary. 





TOILET PO 


A Positive Relief for 
Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and 
Sunburn 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. SAMPLE FREE. 


CERHARD MENNEN CO. 
NEWARK, W. 4 








“\ew * Mennen’s Violet Talcum Semothine 


Rxquisite 





is the on'y 

dentifrice 

commended by 

thousands of den- 

tists, and officially 

endorsed by the 

Dental Profession. 

It Cleans the 

teeth, heals and hardens the 

gums, sweetens the breath, 

and also by destroying the 

bacteria of the mouth it pre- 

serves the teeth, thus really 
becoming 





Tooth Insurance. 


It is sold by the druggist at 25 cts. pertube. Accept no 
substitution, be careful to get the genuine. There is nothing 
as good asthe best. If your druggist does not keep it, kindly 
send us his name and address, and we will supply you, 
postpaid, at the regular price 25 cts. per tube. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


. | DENTACURA COMPANY 
7 Alling Street Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 





THE GENUINE 
Sweet and pungent, it is the es- 
sence of refinement. An indis- 
pensable toilet accessory. 

Manufactured by 


FERD. MULHENS 
Cologne o/R, Germany 
Sole P 
rial Majestion to their Impe- 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 
SHAH OF PERSIA 
U. 8S. Agents 
MULHENS & KROPFF 
298 Broad way NEW YORK 
Send = stamps for 2 oz. 
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$1,000,000 
For Your Health 


A million dollars is a vast sum 
of money, and yet there are rich 
men in this country to-day who 
would willingly part with that 
amount if it were possible for 
them to gain the complete en- 
joyment of life’s pleasures, to be 
found only in perfect health. 
Have you been careless of this 
priceless possession? Have you 
allowed the advance-guard of 

{3 disease to creep into the 

N« stronghold of your vitality? 


ibstExtract 


The “BEST” Tonic, ral- 
lies the disordered forces 
of your 


% 


system, giving 

them new strength, cour- 

age and power to resist illness, 
It is the life of the barley-grain 
blended with the juice of the 
hop blossom; nutritive and re- 
An ideal 
liquid food, it creates new blood, 
replaces the wasted tissues and 
calms the At 
all druggists. 


storative in its effect. 


excited nerves. 


Write for booklet. Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee. 














Geis T 


EAD MY FREE OFFER: 
I will send you my latest book (illustrated a 
I will diagnose your eye trouble free. 
I will give you my professional opinion and ad 
HAVE RESTORED SIGHT TO THOUS 
in all parts of the world. 
I have cured them in their own homes. 
I have succeeded where ail others have faile 
I have never made a promise I did not fulf 
CAN CURE YOU AT HOME 
If you have any sight remaining. 
l can give you some excellent advice, and | 
that you will never regret it if you write 
I want the name of every person in the wor 
has any form of eye trouble. 


If you are not afflicted send me the name of a fr 
who is. 


| My book and advice will not cost you anything nor 


way obligate you, and may be the means of saving your 


OREN JONEAL, M.D., Suite 97, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago,U.S.\, 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


By my Scientific Treatment Especially Prepared for 
Each Individual Case. 





I SUFFERED FOR YEARS 
with a humiliating growth of 
hair on my face, and tried 
many remedies without suc 
cess; but I ultimately dis 
covered the TRUE SECKE! 
for the permanent removal 
of hair, and for more tha 
seven years have been ap} 

ft. *% 4 ' ing my treatment to other 

~¢ G ~-f Py thereby rendering happ! 
A eA to, and gaining thanks of, 
Next 4 thousands of ladies, 
- I assert, and WILL PROVE 
TO YOU, that my treatment will destroy the follicle and 
otherwise PERMANENTLY REMOVE THE HAIR FOR- 
EVER. No trace is left on the skin after using, and the 
treatment can be applied privately by yourself in y 
own chamber, 

IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME for furt 
information, and I will. convince you of all I claim. I 
will give your letter my careful personal atten! 
make the above statements in a careful manne 
appreciating their importance to you. 

Address, mentioning this magazine, 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 


35-C 5 W. 2lst Street, New York. 
RH cecomncER Tite ri ine 


* 
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BUFFALO Siz 
“A Veritable Antidote for Albuminuria and 


Bright’s Disease” —‘‘ The Most Valuable 
Mineral Water in Use.” 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical ae, Bishop's University, 
pentreme, Sees ‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (BRIGHT’S DISEASE) of Gout ae 
Rheuma' gin, as well as in the graver to act as a RI- 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found SUEFALO LITHIA WATER Tasce ANTIDOTE, 
andi know of NO OTHER’ NATURAL AGENT POSSESSING THIS IMPORTANT QUALITY.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the mind and Nervous 
system, in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘In all cases of BRIGHT’S 


DISEASE OF THE BUFFALO of the greatest service in increasing 
KIDNEYS I have found LYTHIA WATER 


Hah the quantity < — ~~ 7 elimi- 
nating the AL N. as the most valuable mineral water 
jhave long regarded BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in use.”’ 
LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Testimonials 
BUFFALO which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
Hotel opens June 15th. 


They are reached from all directions over the Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 


a | 1877 FOR 27 YEARS 1904 
| c H LD R aN | WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


tam CANCER 


WITHOUT THE VUSE OF THE KNIFE 
Mrs. Winslow’ Ss Soothing Syrup | The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
een used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILL- | ome where Cancer and Tumors are permanently cured, It is 


. | owned and conducted by a regular graduate. A// physicians of 

IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHIT DREN standing ave cordially invited to come and make a personal 

\\ Wn E TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS It | investigation. They will be cnturtenues as our guests. Upon 

* =e mp pas " ‘ , . reomet of a description of any case of Cancer or ‘Tumor, we will 
THES THE CHILD, SOF PENS THE GI MS, mail at our expense the most val uable information ever pub 

LLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and lished « m this subject, and will tel Lye uu why the knife fails to 
e BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA. Sold cure, and why the X-ray, Radium or any other light treat 


d - ment can never be successful, and all forms oa so-called home 
druggists in every part of the world. 





treatments are worthless. Address 
_Twenty- five Cents a Bottle DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, _North Adams, Mass. 


Ripans Tabules are the best. dyspepsia medicin 


ever made. A hundred millions of them have | 
\PAY been sold in the United States in a single year 
@ Constipation, heartburn, sick headache, dizziness, | 
bad breath, sore throat, eczema, and every illness 


arising from a disordered stomach ¢ ore reliev oe CURES 

or cured by Ripans Tabules. One will generally 

ive relief within twenty minutes. The five-cent | Wwhoo ‘Be Cova. Croup 
we is enough for ordinary occasions. All druggists | sell them and A. roat Discascse 


Appreved and recommended by leading authorities both in the U.S, and Europe 
A NEW EDITION WRITE POR PAMPHLET SOLD BY ALL_DRUGGISTS. 


HOW TO GET STRONG Vorems disdain £°Co ew Work, Roe! Agents, — 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE $3.00 00 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 





iluable book, with practical, common-sense directions 


t can be followed by any one. $7.00 net, postage extra TRUSSES ABDOMINAL "SUPPORTERS. ETC. 
HARPER A BROTHERS, Pl PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK P AV ELL’s, 1005 Sp 1005 Sp ring _Garden St., Phil iladelphia, Pa 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COLDS 
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Ghe secret of 
Health and Beauty 
is in the use of the combined 


Rochester 
Shower and Vapor Bath 





It is the simplest, strongest and most perfect 
combined SHOWER and VAPOR BATH 
in the world. 


Greatest value for price ever offered. 


Made entirely of brass, nickeled and highly pol- 
ished, guaranteed absolutely RUST-PROOF, 


The curtain can be raised or lowered by any child 
or invalid. 


REQUIRES NO PLUMBING 
Can be put on any bath tub, ready 


any minute, 


to operate 


Has fine white rubber curtain, glove button fas- 


teners, 


We send with each Bath, Rubber-lined Bath Cap, 
our Health Culture Chart of exercises, and 


Valuable Formulas for Medicated Baths, being 
Same treatment used by best sanitariums, 
FREE 


we represent it to be, 


Bath sent prepaid on Twenty Days’ 
TRIAL. If not ALL 


return to us at our expense. 





Write for Price List and FREE BOOKLET, 
“ Health and Beauty,” we will gladly 
send them. 


Rochesler Radiator Company 


Dept, R. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE 


CY 


ADVERTISER. 





Trade-Mark Registered 
Master of disease unc 
all circumstances, cx 


tions, climates, Oxydonor 

umphs through merit. Mc 

a millic n people have been + 

lieved and « ~via mag at 

Neuralg ‘, atar 
Asthma, ind 

Typt 1, ! 1 

Liver, Kidney, Bladd 


Wt} oN =o 


ith, not electricit 
netism, but the emt 
the God-given law 
the complete oxyg 
blood, and the elj 
ease thr 


falit 


0 am “6 


igh the vigorous act 


Toledo 
Dr. H.S 
ear Sir:—I have used Oxy 
nor for the s 
own family as 
ther’s f y with ¢ sient Sat 
ily vecoumend thi Strument to any one for at 
g acute ailment and for the majority of chronic ailment 
I keep two Oxydonors in my home at all times. ar 
would not be without then Yours very truly 
JOHN F. CRAIG, Pres ratg Shipburlding 
Beware of dangerous imitations. The 
ulne Oxydo» r as the name « yr, Sanche engraven 
in the wen al, Jnstructive proks ature “cO..” 
DR, H. "SANG HE & C¢ 
961 Fifth Ave., New York 7 Wabash Ave., C Selenge, 
61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mick 2768 St Catherine St 
— Montreal, Car 








/MOUNTAIN AND SEASHORE SUMMER 


LITERATURE OF THE 
New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad 


"Manual of Summer Resorts West of New 


London and Willimantie. 


Manual of Summer Resorts East of New 


London and Willimantie. 


Each of the above contains a list of Hotels, B 
houses, Ticket Rates, Excursion Points, and other 


mation, 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 
Along the North Shore of Long Island ound No. 1 
arlem River, N. Y., to South Norwalk 


Along the North Shore of Long Island eee No. 2 
(South Norwalk, Ct., to New Haven, Ct.) 

The Berkshire and Litehfield Hills. 

Along the South Shore. (Massachusetts Coast |} 
Braintree to Duxbury.) 

Plymouth (Mass.) as a Summer Resort. 

Quaint Cape Cod and its Summer Delights. 

Martha’s Vineyard: Its Attractions as a Summer 
Resort. 

Nantucket, an Island in the Ocean. 

Handbook of Newport, the “Queen of Watering 
Places.” 


* Jamestown.” 
Narragansett Pier and Block Island 


Conanicut Island 
Watch Hill, 


Any of the above will be sent by mail on receipt of 
cent stamp for each booklet. Application may be 
Cc. T. Hempatend. General Passenger Agent, New 
Conn, + Kendall, General Passenger Agent, 

Mass. ; ; yr. 7 ‘O. H. T aylor, General Passenger Ag« 
19 North River, New York, N. 
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“A MILLION DOLLAR’? NEWSPAPER ADVERTISER 
(= 


ReaD 
Major Kramer says : an 


of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising : 








Do not say news- 
are never read- 
idvertising doesn't 
You kick a canary 
punch a preacher 
your elevator run 
oh the roof, and the 
paper will come out 
4 nice little ten-line 
up giving all the 
s; by the time you 
through with this 
ulvertising’ of your 

nal exploits you will 
that the dogs b irk 
the cats even cry it 





‘.To advertise a good 
thing is like feeding your 
self with good food.” 





‘* Don’t be discouraged 
after you have run a big 
ulf-page advertisement 
ause everybody the 
ext t morning fails to stop 
i alk to you about it. 
It looks B IG to you- 
you wrote it and paid for 
t; but the other fellow 
ist as busy trying to 





ceep his money as you 
are to get it.” 


* Socrates never wrote 
vord or had a picture 
nted; he was adver 
é 3 m. his loving 

; that is what will 
pen ae n you adver- 











a good article in an 
° 
pressive way,” 








NEWSPAPER CYTERPRIGE ASS X 

H. L. KRAMER, PRESIDENT OF THE STERLING REMEDY COMPANY 

Kramer is known as one of the most original and effective advertisers in Amer 
“THE GOOD LUCK PAPERS”’ 


rets a household necessity, and the phrase, They work while you sleep, 


ca, He has made Casca- 
is universally known, 


‘*‘THE GOOD LUCK PAPERS”’ 


HE CLOVER LEAF Newspapers will publish and circulate during 1904 
a daily average of more than 2 10,000 papers in the most prosperous section 
of the United States—a territory 600 miles in width, 1000 miles in length, 
and embracing 600,000 square miles of the most fertile land under the sun 
lew Eastern people have any conception of the prolific harvest of 1903 


in this territory, 


Crops were marketed to the value of more than a billion 
dollars, 


Che farmer has paid off his mortgage and has money to spare 


DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION, FEBRUARY, 1904: 
The Minnea oo Daily News 12,415 
The St. Paul Daily News. dhs viens . 36, 194 
The Omaha Daily News. baaebescupabouvin os 
The Des Moines Daily News. Pe 
The Kansas City World.................... . 62.274 

Total. : iwneue 198,626 
vr advertising proposition. We hnow the marhet conditions also, 


“THE CLOVER LEAF” FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, -_ 8. D. Butler, Manager 


ea mee o Boyce Bldg., CHICAGO. 2 Tribune Oe - aw fa 
is the “‘ Sterling '’ Mark a 1 Central. ( Address nearest al for wk John. 
in Advertising CHAS. é. BERTOLET. advice and advertising rates ) jas. Fr. ANTISDEL. 


Comsult us on you 
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cous TIALS TS OS Sie DES 
NY ~ 
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— a 
gam 


J 


SU SX Br 
rae 


is just what its name implies—a magazine for Sunday reading. It 
is edited with the utmost care, is beautifully printed, and is illus- 
trated richly in black and color by prominent artists. Although itself 
the equal of illustrated papers selling separately for 5 and 10 cents, 
it is not sold separately, but is a regular part of each Sunday’s issue of 


Ghe Chicago “Record-Herald 
Ghe St. Louis Republic 
Ghe Philadelphia Press 
Ghe Pittsburg Post 


@_ Che Sunday Magazine is a strictly co-operative enterprise — 
like the Associated Press—great daily newspapers uniting their 
efforts and resources to secure for their several Sunday issues a 
magazine which shall so far surpass any so-called “magazine sec- 
tion” heretofore issued that there can be no possible comparison. 
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MESALSARSYALSAR AAS ALVALSALAS AL ASA Aga 
The Advertising Contributions 


inserted in 


Sor 
The Sunday Magasine The Sunday Magasine 
™ <= are sought from all clever writers and thinkers, and 
se eaves the same scrupulous care and @ are promptly paid for on the most liberal magazine 
supervision as the illustrations and the text, } scale. Special lines required are : 
making the combined magazines a united i Special Magazine Articles 
advertising medium entitled to the full Bright, Happy Love Stories 


- 
4 . : 

confidence of advertisers and public alike. ~ Stories of Business or School Life 
Stories of Sport or Adventure 


Guaranteed Combined Circulations hance ince : 
‘ail 
500,000 EACH ISSUE rticles may be of any length from the shortest up to 


* 4000 words, except in rare instances where the magni- 


Pro rtising tude of the topic actually demands more, They should 
Or Rebate Rata of Adve Charge s& be adapted in tone, teaching and plot to a magazine, de- 


Communications in relation to advertising should be addressed signed to entertain every member of the family. 
ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES } Contributions for The Sunday Magazine should be addressed 
\ - 3x Union Square, New York ss. EDITOR ASSOCIATED SUN DAY MAGAZINES 
or q40 Marquette Bidg., Chicago - 52 East roth Street, New York 


s at 
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No good 


procer sells a 
amp-chim- 
ney without 
MAcBETH On It 


You need to know how to manage your | 


lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 


POISON 


has ever been 
found in 
the enamel of 


AGATE a 
NICKEL-STEEL = 
WARE —aranuanaieers 











BUILT TO ORDER FOR 
WALDO A. AVERY, DETROIT, MICH 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


The zinc corrodes and the oxide poisons 
milk and food. 


McCray 


REFRIGERATORS 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or 
Wood Lined 


All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, 
Markets, Florists, ete. Are endorsed by physicians, hospitals 
and prominent people. The Me(ray — of Refrigeration 
insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, absolutely dry. 
McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Opal Glass, 
Porcelain Tile or Odorless Wood (no zinc is used). They are 
iry, clean and hygienic, of superior construction, are un 
equalled for economy of ice and can be iced from outside of 
house. Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 


MeCray Refrigerators are also built to order. 
Catalogues and estimates free. 

Catalogue No.39 for residences; No.45 for hotels,public institutions, 

clubs ete.; No. 56 for meat markets; No. 63 for grocers; No.70 for flor- 

ists. Valuable book, “How to Use a Refrigerator,’ sent on request. 

MeCRAY REFRIGERATOR ©O., 331 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind, 
BRANCH OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 

Curcseo, 55 Wabash Ave. Co.umsus, Onto, 356 N. High St 

New Yor, 341 Broadway. Crevetanp, Onto, 64 Prospect St. 

Boston, 52 Commercial St. CotumBia, 5S. C., Jerome Bldg. 

Porta peieut, 1217 Chestnut St. Wasnixeron,D.C.,690F St.,.N.W. 

San Francisco, 122 Market St. Derrorr, 305 Woodward Ave. 

Sr. Loum, 404 N, Third St. Prrrssure, 636 Smithfield St. 

Address main office unless you reside in one of the above cities. 
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A Kitchen Help 
FREE 


Christine Terhune Herrick, the noted writer on 
household economy, has just written a new book 
entitied: 

“Kitchen Experience” 
which every housewife should have—it is bright 
and heipful—telis how to lighten labor, how to 
work without worry, and makes you acquainted 
with the new 


ROYAL #2" 


( Patented.) 
the best kitchen ware ever made—as durable as 
steel, almost as light as tin, clean as china, neither 
rusts nor denta, does not taint the cooking, heat 
will notinjure it, Perfectly pure and absolutely 
eafeto use’ Sold everywhere—label on each arti- 
cle. Write for the book at once, it’s /ree. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING CO. € 
Dept G, 81 Fulton St., New York 


A Letter 
All Women 
Should Read 


“ My Bissell sweeper is one 

of the treasures of my 

home. ‘Two years ago! 

was an invalid, making 

sweeping and dusting 

duties to be dreaded. 

Reading about the 

Bissell Sweeper, | 

concluded to buy 

one, and feel it my 

duty to tell you 

how greatly 

pleased I am 

with it. lean 

do my sweep. 

ing now in 

much less 

time and without fatigue, and don’t have to 
use the dust pan or duster. The sweeper gives 
agratifying freshness to my carpets, and wit! 


no dust settling back upon draperies or cur 
tains, or carrying disease to the household, | 
look upon the Bissell Sweeper as a priceles 
invention. I would not be without one for 
four times the price,” 


We have received thousands of letters of this tenor 
from users of our sweepers throughout the world, 


Remember the name Bissell marks the genuine. 
Sold by All First Class Dealers. 
Price, $2.50 to $4.50 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Dept. 33, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


STIRRING! “Leonard 


Unnecessary to prevent burned Cleanable 
foods since the advent of “WEAR:| Refrigerator 


EVER” ALUMINUM COOKING on 


UTENSILS, Walk away, leave | Genuine Porcelain Enamel 
the foods until cooked. fired on sheet istee!, You ca’ 


not break, scratch or corrode 
this wonderful! lining. 


W hil ; ure mains they It will last forever, sweet 
can " 1 clean, 

" mame on pa liding adjustable shel ve« 

of same materia!, case of o#k 


not burn unless the fire be most P with quarter sawed pane 











Hand polished golden finish, 
nickel trimmings,eight wa!'> 


M 


— freight paid as far asthe Mis 
sissippi and Ohio rivers. We 
e sell direct where we have no 
Ay ] 4 agent. Satisfaction guaran- 
Mnwum teed. Send for book!et show- 
é h les from $8.25 up 
—— a = mae of ome - 
Cookin derful lining. . 
Beware of imitations mace 
U il with white paint. 
te THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR C0. 


14 Ottawa St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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or 


Yon ca 


corrode 
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COOKING WITH GAS 


"THE MODERN, ECONOMICAL Way" 


quickly increased in popularity 
with the introduction of durable 


GAS SAVING 


DETROIT JEWEL 
GAS RANGES 


You can save work, worry, and expense by cooking with gas, Ask your Gaa Co, 
for our latest booklet “Cooking With Gas,” and learn how the use of a gas 
range adds to health, comfort, and peace of mind; and incidentally, why it is 
that genuine Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges, each bearing this Trade Mark, 


KEEP THE CAS BILLS LOW 


Or, ACORESS DEPARTMENT 24 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


"LARGEST STOVE PLANT IN THE WORLD" 


DeTROIT, Micnr. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ONROF 
REFRIGERATOR ~ | 
SOLID WHITE FORCELAIN INSIDE 


DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


The MONROE is a high-grade refri igerator built for the household. It is the only refrigerator on the 
market with food compartments of SOLID PORCELAIN WARE. Other makers use pieces of tile, white 
glass, or enameled iron and call it porcelain. Do not be deceived. 

Our food compartments are moulded in ONE SINGLE PIECE. There are therefore no joints or 
crevices for food to decay in. 

Our PORCELAIN WARE is white, and the heavy glaze makes it possible to clean it as easily asa 
china dish; the porcelain does not break or craze—and is durable. 

The handsome oak exterior and the substantial construction in Fuk detail makes us safe in guaranteeing 
a MONROE. We therefore offer to ship you one on APPROVAL, FREIGHT PREPAID TO YOUR RAIL- 
ROAD STATION, and refund your money if not satisfied. All sizes carried in stock for immediate 
shipment; special sizes built to order. 

+ ~ only way to purchase a MONROE is direct from us. We have no agents. Write for catalogue A 
it is free. 











MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


2 CORTLANDT ST. | LOCKLAND, OHIO, 








Frozen Desserts 


that every one loves—desserts that you might be en- 
joying every day in the year—are described in our 
beautiful little book “Frezen Daint *” (sent you free 
if you ask.) Every receipt contained in it may be de 


W: pended upon, as well as every statement made a hout th 
rite easiest and quickest freezing apparatus ever invented—t! 


Patented atest for TRIPLE MOTION 


a. ce) = || White ‘Mountain 
; . or Cooks , ice Cream Freezer 
and aA “made to save and pie ane, 


90 your home. You pay 
Freezer men yaye yan beck 
little later—and keeps 
on paying. Write now 





A practical up-to-date recipe book prepared exclusively for the 
Peerless Iceland Freezer by: Mrs. Rorer, Madame Blay, Mrs. WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Lincoln, Mrs. Herrick, Miss Janet McKenzie Hill, Miss FREEZER Co., 

Fannie Merritt Farmer. FREE. Dept. J Nashua, N. x. 


DANA G CO., Dept. F, Cincinnati, O. 
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HELORS CHAFING DISH 


A MOST APPETIZING 


MAINE 
CHOWDER 


the 
SCARBORO BEACH 


BRAND 

surpasses all other chowders of the Atlantic 
Coast. Its delicious flavor is obtained by using 
only the smal! sand clams of Maine, a distinct 
variety of mollusk. This Chowder is highly 
nutritious—makes a delicious luncheon course 
or square meal. Used on Pullman_ Buffet 
Cars. Ready to serve by heating. Individual 
and family sizes. 

Sold by finest trade. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name. Sample can, 
postpaid, on receipt of 10c. 

Our Peontiful, Booklet, “ A Maine Clam 

owder,” sent free on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL Co. 
10 Franklin St., Portland, Me. 














EPR ee cas recccpaeen Berens 
COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 


Contributions and Recipes by all the famous E REBOS 
living authorities 
Z The king of cook-books.—S¢#. Louis Globe- TABLE SALI 
Jemocrat. 


About the last word in cooking, it is so com- NOURISHES 
plete.—Public Opinion (New York). 

Never before has there been such a cook-book 
as is this one.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Used like plain salt 
A distinct boon to the housekeeper who is in a E 
ry. Its arrangement of recipes resembles that for table and kitchen. 


of a dictionary, and one may find on the instant 
the particular recipe which she is in search of, 


vithout turning page after page or referring again Contains wheat phos 
ind again to the index —New York Tribune. phates wanti ng in 
The cook book of the century; it is an easy 
atter to turn instantly to whatever one may re- white bread. 


uire in way of a receipt.— Boston Gazette. 


h 


More methods of assembling food ingredients 

un were ever before gathered between the 

vers of asingle volume.—Ba/timore Morning 
Herald, 


und in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Pre- 


pared Leather Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
(postage extra). 


Send for sample, enough for the family. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
| «CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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Nearly Fifty 
Years Ago 
The Amencan Wine Company produced 


COOK'S 


Champagne, an American wine, 
made of American grapes, aged 
and fermented according to the 
most approved processes, Time 
has shown it to be the equal of 
any foreign champagne ever made 















PURE 
GRAPE 
JUICE 


Fermented, aged, and 
bottled under ideal 
conditions, that’s 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


the Standard of American Wines 







It is perfectly pure, and but 
one-half the cost of foreign 
wines solely because of its 
freedom from customs and 
ocean-carriage charges. 

















“Of the six American 
Champagnes exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition 





























of 1900, the GREAT : 
WESTERN was the Chocolat ed 
only one that received and Confections 
ea GOLD MEDAL.” ae cd 7 
They're a revelation in delicious confectionery. \ 






PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
Made instantly with boiling milk. Sold everywhere. 
| STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
| 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. jj 
in = —§$—— 
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The full, rich, delicious flavor of the World’s Choicest 

Wheat, as scientifically milled by us, appeals to all in 

search of proper sustenance. Growing children, especially, should have 
food at Nature’s first hands as offered in 


WHEATLET 


The one cereal that’s proved the standby of robust families for over twenty 
years. Meat bills are lessened by WHEATLET because you receive nourish- 
ment which does not require additional heat energy for redevelopment of 
already formed tissues. That’s why WHEATLET is cooling and fine flavored 

#7, nutriment, and does not overheat the blood—digestion is given natural work 
to do, not found in ‘‘ready-to-eat’’ cereals, oats or meat. 


We are mailing free, to all who write, (sending grocer’s name) our Violet Sachet Novelty, for 
your ’kerchief box, and U. S. Gov. Report proving WHEATLET’S claim of superiority. 


The Franklin Mills Company, 


“All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat,” 


731 Franklin Square, LOCKPORT, N. Y, 


o — ; <_- ee - —_* ~—_ —  ~ 
ap SS g - => =< — ee ee eZ 
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Non-Alcoholic,“ 


Carbonated. 


Made from 
the 
finest 
selected 


juicy apples, 


Leaves no 
webby 
feeling 

in the head 

or 

bad taste 
in the 
mouth, 


Pa 
Outcault’s 


Sterilized, le Buster Brown 


book 
sent free. 


Retains 
pungent 
and 
f snappy flavor 
that makes 
ita 
favorite 
family 
pu beveyage 
# © acceptable 
alike to 


peasant or 


American Fruit Product Co. 
52 White St., Rochester, N. Y. 











True 
Refreshment 


The refinement of hos- 
pitality is best exem- 
plified in sparkling 


White Rock 


As a delicious and 
healthful beverage for 
the table, and as a per- 
fect blender with all 
manner of good things 
to drink, it is the effer- 
vescing water 

incomparable. 
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[A Nutritious Food-brink for all Ages 


ty 


The Best 


Nutrient 
for 
Shakespeare's 
Seven 














Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
the best milk-food for the 
baby. Thousands of healthy 
and robust children have been 

raised entirely upon it. It is pure, 
rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted 
grains asto be easily digested by 
the weakest stomach. Ready ata 
moment’s notice by simply stirring 
in water. No additional milk or 
cooking is required. 


Very nourishing and sustaining 
for nursing mothers. A healthful, 
invigorating food-drink, far superior 
to tea, coffee, or cocoa, for every- 
body, from infancy to old age. At 
meals and ‘tween meals. A glass- 
ful taken hot before retiring induces 
sound, restful sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form, also, either 


natural flavor or with chocolate. All 
druggists sell it. 


Sample mailed free, upon request. Our 
Booklet gives many valuable recipes, and 
is also sent free, if mentioned. 

ASK for HORLICK’S; all 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 
London, Eng. 
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F OD ASSUTES 


a Healthy Ha 
- Ch Moats 


Makes Weak Babies Stron¢ 
Sick Babies Well 


Mrs. Bertha Baumann, of Westfield, N. J 
Kar wn he . 


a ro Our doctor swears by Eskay's Food 
IT IS A NOTABLE FACT that babies fed 
ESKAY'S FOOD teeth without trouble 
whimper, withstand the perils of the wa 
Summer and readily recover from the n 
ous ailments 
Beery mother should have our book, “ How to Care f 
Sent free wit) sample of Rekay « Pved 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co 
445 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE 


By the Author of “* The Martyrdom of an Empress,” “A Doffed Coronet,” etc. 


This ia the tory of the life of Emperor Franci Joseph of Austria, told by the biogt 
of } consort, the late Empress Elizabeth, in 7he Alartyrdom of an Lom pr It 
atitutes a companion volume to the latter, completing it, in fact, and presents the 
of the Old World monarchs in a singularly fascinating light, deseribing his man: 
trials, his relations with his wonderfully clever and imperious mother, with his kind 
father, as well as with the other members of his family lhe historical portior 
career have served as a sort of framework for the portrayal of the private lif 
Emperor, with interesting details never before printed 

Illustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. Crown &vo, Ornamented 

Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





Underwood’s 
Original 
Deviled Ham 


An honest New England product _ up under the nicest and cleanest 
conditions. It is used by people who want the best, not the cheapest. 
People knew this Deviled Ham as most delicious 40 years ago, It is 
the same to-day, only better, and makes the finest sandwiches and 
rolls for social events or pleasure trips. 

Send your name on a postal and we will send you free a booklet 
containing 43 prize receipts. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. |e The Little 
Look onthe canfor Red Devil | 
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Mellin’s Food 


ALDEN B, SMITH, GLORIA ELLA SMITH, 








Mrs. Smith writes, 

“Here is a picture of two of your ‘loving friends.’ We have 
given the baby Mellin’s Food since birth and Gloria is still so 
fond of it that she never misses an opportunity to drink the last 
drop from brother’s bottle. 

We can heartily endorse Mellin’s Food.” 


A LIBERAL SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD FOR TRIAL 
SENT FREE TO ANY MOTHER. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Don’t fail to visit the Mellin’s Food Exhibit at the 
9 50 World’s Fair, St. Louis, Agriculture Building. $250.00 if 
® you guess right on the babies. 








ed Devil 
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a | CALI FORNIA 
PRESERVES 


Cleanliness of surroundings 
—superiority of methods— 
care in the selection of mate- 
rials and absolute purity 
—are the reasons why Heinz 
Food Products are the recog- 
nized standard of excellence. 
There is no risk in buying 
any of the 57 Varieties. 


Well worth a trial— 
HEINZ BAKED 
BEANS with TOMATO 
SAUCE—actually baked 
—with the real Boston 
flavor. 

A handsome booklet tells much 

about our way of doing things—a 

little better we think than any 
one else does them. May we 
send it to you? 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 








Finest Tribute 
to the 

Dining Tables 
of the World 


Raspberry Fam, with the 
good old-fashioned home- 
made flavor; Sweet-Pickled 
Figs, the most delicious 
things you ever eat, and 
twenty-five or thirty other 
rare preserved fruits. Every 
jar guaranteed to be pure, 
containing no preservative 
or substitutes for either fruit 
or sugar. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


Easton Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York Office, 16 Jay Street 
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BLUE [ABEL 


Meat Delcactes 


For Luncheons and Picnics 


Preserves and ‘fams 


Tomato Ketchup 


Si OU {DS —20 Varieties 


Delicious—Appetizing—Satisfying 


Write for booklet of Original Recipes and 
describing our full line Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, Plum Pudding, Jellies, Etc, 


Curtice Brothers Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Beer THE full - bodiedness, exquisite bouquet, 
sparkling brilliancy, delightful fla 
and creamy head so characteristic of 


Evans 
Perfect Malt and A\| 
Choicest Hops e 


make Pabst Blue Ribbon the premier 
roduct of modern scientific brewing. ingredients, but quite as much to the s! 
he malting process invented and per~- ful blending of the sound malt and | 

fected by Pabst takes twice as long as grant hop by those who have made it a 

the process in common use. But malt study. There's the brewery bottling be 


is the soul of beer. It is what makes —a safeguard for product and consur 
THE RESULT IS AT YOUR DEALE! 


Pabst it 
Blue Ribbon 


Is not due alone to the choiceness o 


the Beer of Quality, rich, mellow, DE RFIELD 


alatable and wholesome — the very 


ife of the barley-grain caught and WATER 


blended with the choicest hops in a a 
brewery where purity and cleanliness 


; Sor wines and Aquors exists 
are supreme from brewing vat to bottle. an : 
Pabst Blue Ribbon is the brew of 4220 water but DEERFIELD. 


all brews for the home and the club. 
Pabst Blue Ribbon is a malty beer, 
exquisite in flavor and full of health 
and strength. It is 


The Beer 
of Quality 


DEERFIELD. 


OHIO 
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Actual 
Size of 
Picture 
14X19 
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This Beautiful Picture FREE 


This is one of a series of charming heads which we are giving away to introduce 
our brand of PURE BORAX. And after you have used Borax once, you won't 
require any inducement to buy a second box. These pictures represent the loveliest 
types of the modern Amenccan girl. The small half-tone illustration above only siggests 
their real charm 

To those who will send us a box top (and four cents in stamps to cover cost of mail- 
ing) from a package of “ 20-MULE- TEAM BORAX”-—which may be bought at 
any grocery or drug store—we will send, carefully packed, a fine, large reproduction, 
- size 14x 19, on heavy plate paper, for framing. ‘These reproductions bear no adver- 
ET. | “— — a get up as ae wa picture you at buy in an art store. 

sk for head No. |, and address “ Department Q, Pacific Coast > 
ELD Borax Company, New York City.” ee 


2@ BORAX a Household Necessity 


RFIELD. Every one who values cleanliness and sweet shoula use BORAX. In the toilet, the 
HILO bath, laundry, in every cleansing process of the home BORAX should be used. It doubles 
the power of soap and water to cleanse and purify. You will be astonished to see how 
much easier and cleaner you can wash things by adding a little Borax to the water. But 
be careful to get PURE Borax. Ask for “ 20-MULE-TEAM BRAND.” /?’s pur. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
Largest Refiners of Pure Borax in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A FEW OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS OF THE 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH PLANT 
COVERS 125 ACRES EQUALS 60 CITY BLOCKS EMPLOYS 5000 PEOPLE 


VISITORS TO THE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


TO INSPECT THE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 


WHERE COMPETENT GUIDES 


SPEAKING ALL MODERN LANGUAGES 


WILL BE AT THEIR SERVICE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N 
ST. LOUIS, U. & A. 


A Ts 
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“ 


UPPENHEIMER’S Spring and Summer creations are the 
kK most perfect clothes that money and educated intelligence can 
produce. The advanced thought apparent in their construction 

will remove from the minds of sensible men whatever prejudice may 
exist against ready-to-wear attire. WE ASK a for the name 


—the cost is all in the clothes. @ Progressive retailers sell them. 
Free upon request our handsome brochure, “Review of Spring and Summer Fashions,” Vol. XXI. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST CLOTHES MAKERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Schlitz Beer Is Just This:— 


Barley—selected by a partner in our concern 
—from the best barley that grows. And we 
malt it ourselves. 


Hops—brought in large part from Bohemia 
—selected by our buyers from the finest hops 
in the world. 


Water from six artesian wells bored 1400 
feet to rock. 


Just a food and a tonic—brewed with the . 
extreme of cleanliness—cooled in filtered air— 
sterilized in the bottle after the bottle is sealed. 


It is one of the best things in the world for you. 


Schlitz beer is pure, because our process is 
cleanly, and because the beer is filtered, then 
Pasteurized. 


It does not ferment on the stomach, because 
it is aged—aged for months in refrigerating 
rooms before it is marketed. 


It is a health drink without germs in it. It 
gives you beer without bil- 
iousness. Ask your doctor 
what he thinks about drink- 
ing Schlitz beer. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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BOSTON 
ISAKED 


WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


While at St. Louis’ wondrous Fair, 

See Hans and Lena settled there: 

A cordial welcome they extend 

To every gastronomic friend. 

The fare, fér fair, while at the Fair, 
Is pork and beans Van Camps prepare. 





Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork and Beans, 
prepared with Tomato Sauce, is welcome 
relief after the fad foods have failed to satisfy. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The ANGELUS 


T is worth while for anyone interested in piano music to know why The 
Angelus enables performers to obtain such brilliant results. Our book- 
let, mailed free on request, explaining about the Phrasing Lever, tells why. 


Purchased by Royalty and the world’s greatest musicians 


1GENTS EVERYWHERE 


The Wilcox & White Co. Mnan cont. 0 
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Only one quality—the best 








It is packed under the Armour label ; no 
other brand is made by Armour. Dealers 
can’t deceive you with an inferior brand 
if you ask and insist upon Armour’s. 

If you do not use Beef Extract, or do 
not like what you have used, get a jar of 
Armour’s and try again. There’s a big lot 
of comfort and convenience in a small jar 
for little money. 

Beef Tea, Soups, etc., are not the only 
way in which Armour’s Beef Extract may 
be used; it helps use the left-overs. One 
jar will reduce the table expenses several 
times its cost. 





FREE “Culinary Wrinkles” tells how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef 
for preparing all kinds of good things to eat; sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of metal cap from jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


The 
0k- 


why. 
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SilverLeaf Lard | 


Swift & Company 
U. Sie 








‘enone 
‘TIS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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THE DRINK QUESTION is readily solved 
to the satisfaction and health of all by 


Waller Baker & G0.s 


&¢ Breakfast 


(0coa. 


Pleasing to the taste, 
ia | Nourishing to the system, 
Quieting to the nerves, 
Look por Tus 22 ideal food-drink — good 
TRADE MARK morning, noon, and night. 





Be sure that you get the genuine article made by 


Walter Baker & Co.** 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 














FEED 


Your 
Thinker 


Brain (and other nerve matter) wastes 
away exactly as other portions of the human 
body give out—a little every hour. Unless 
this waste is repaired the brain gets weak 
and brain-fag and nervous prostration set in. 

This waste is restored naturally by Al- 
bumen and Phosphate of Potash found in 


Grape-Nuts 


All worn-out, broken-down brains can 
surely be rebuilt by the use of GRAPE- 
NUTS, the most scientific food in the world. 





If you are a thinker your brain wastes 
away in proportion as you use it. It can 
be kept KEEN on GRAPE-NUTS, 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 


There’s a Reason. 











good 
ight. 


Ltd. 











